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THE COLLISION, 


‘THE proceedings of the two houses of 
parliament, in reference to the Irish 
municipal reform bill, present a subject 
for consideration far too important to 
be passed over in silence. It is a 
subject upon which a great deal of 
declamation has been very uselessly 
employed ; and with which a great 
deal of party feeling has been very 
unfortunately mixed up. We feel 
satisfied that, if men could be brought 
to consider the questions these pro- 
ceedings involve, with the calmness 
and sobriety which their importance 
demands; if they could abstract the 
principles of those questions from the 
disturbing influence of the appeals that 
have been made to passion, and submit 
them to the ordeal of plain and sober 
common sense, they would infallibl 
arrive at the conclusion that all the vio- 
Jence and indignation that have been 
manifested, have been utterly and 
miserably misplaced, and that the 
advocates of collision and reform of 
the Lords, have not the shadow of a 
rational pretext for the course of tur- 
bulence which it appears to be their 
intention to pursue. 

In the remarks which we mean to 
offer upon this subject, we shall 
address ourselves to men of all parties. 
In the belief which we have stated, 
that much may be effected by an 
appeal to the common sense of the 
rational portion of the community, 
under whatever political denomination 
they may be found, we shall endeavour 
to reason without any reference to the 
contests of party difference. It is 
too much to expect that we shall 
succeed in persuading men to view 
this matter in the coolness of an 
unprejudiced judgment, but we shall 
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do what we can to separate the dis- 
cussion from every irritating topic 
that might call into action the passions 
of the partizan. 

We shall first endeavour to state 
fairly the circumstances of that dif- 
ference between the houses of parlia- 
ment, which some men fondly call 
“the collision ;” and the demands 
which, upon the grounds of this dif- 
ference have been very violently 
made. 

The Commons passed a bill by 
which all existing corporations were 
abolished ; and by which, in addition 
to this, new bodies were constituted 
and invested by statute, with some of 
the rights and privileges which had 
been conferred by royal charter upon 
the abrogated corporations ; the House 
of Lords acceded to the first portion 
of the bill, by which existing corpora- 
tions were abolished, but refused their 
assent to the establishment of any new 
bodies in their stead. After some 
attempts at a compromise, the matter 
ended in the bill being altogether 
rejected by the Commons. 

Upon these proceedings a demand 
is made by a section of the radical 
party, that the House of Lords should 
be reformed ; that is, that some mea- 
sure should be adopted by which the 
second branch of the legislature may 
be brought into a general accordance 
with the wishes of the third. 

Our readers will perceive that in 
this two questions are presented to our 
notice — first, the particular question 
as to the Irish corporations, and then 
arising out of this, the great constitu- 
tional question of reform of the Lords 
—that is, we have first to consider 
whether the incorporation of the 
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bodies proposed by the Commons, 
would be really an advantage to the 
country; and after this a second 
question is forced upon our notice ; 
whether the refusal of the Lords 
to sanction this measure furnishes a 
sufficient cause for forming a certain 
organic change in the constitution— 
including, of course, in this second, 
the practicability and the general 
effects of that change. 

We have already discussed at some 
length the provisions of the Irish 
municipal reform bill. We do not 
intend to enter again upon the full 
consideration of a question which 
perhaps is long since exhausted ; but 
there are a few considerations which 
we throw out for Irishmen of all 
creeds and parties to reflect on before 
they determine whether the bill, as sent 
up from the Commons, was, in the 
present state of this country, calcu- 
lated to promote the prosperity of 
Ireland or the happiness of her people. 

To determine upon the expediency 
of any political measure, we have 
generally to strike a balance between 
its probable advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and be guided by the result. 
Let any candid man pursue this method 
of calculation, with respect to the 
establishment of the new corporations ; 
and first let him calmly reflect upon 
the practical and substantial good that 
he may reasonably expect to follow 
from their creation. If it can be 
shewn that the comforts of our popu- 
lation will be increased —that their 
happiness will be augmented—that our 
industry will be encouraged, our la- 
bouring classes better fed or better 
clothed, or the resources of Ireland 
developed ; we will admit that, for the 
sake of these objects, the measure should 
earnestly and strenuously be sought 
after ; nay more, if we can be convin- 
ced that any such results are likely to 
follow from it, we will become its 
warmest advocates ourselves, But, until 
it is proved that some advantages will 
result from the adoption of a measure, 
we are not ready to consent to it 
merely because it may please some 
persons to call it a benefit to Ireland. 

We are anxious to urge this point 
strongly upon the attention of those 
who honestly support this measure, 
because we know that, in the excite- 
ment of party feeling, men are apt to 


take for granted what a very little 
reflection might shew them to be 
without foundation. Now, it certainly 
is not an axiom that needs no proof, 
that the proposed corporations would 
be a benefit to the country ; and yet, 
we cannot recollect a single attempt 
that has been made by the advocates 
of their institution, to exhibit a single 
good that can result from it. We are 
aware that this plain business-like way 
of dealing with a question is unfashion- 
able in this country ; it is unsuited to 
the taste of our people ; it is much 
easier to raise the cry of “justice to 
Ireland!” than to prove that that cry 
has any meaning; it is less trouble- 
some to follow that cry than to exa- 
mine the practical bearings of a mea- 
sure. But we are rather inclined to 
adhere to our own method, and put in 
every case, the question—“ What 
good will it do?” Yeow, we put this 
question in the spirit of candour and 
fairness. The ministerial measure has 
many able, and we sincerely believe 
honest advocates at the Irish press. 
Let the writers in the columns of the 
Register, the Freeman, or the Evening 
Post, who have done so much to excite 
the passions of the inflammable por- 
tion of the Irish people, just pause for 
a moment to satisfy the obstinate 
wrongheadedness of the few matter-of- 
fact Irishmen, like ourselves, who 
have taken up the English prejudice of 
thinking it necessary to have a reason 
for everything. There is perhaps no 
public journal which has displayed 
more knowledge of the economical 
statistics of Ireland, than some years 
ago the Morning Register, in the able 
articles in which it advocated repeal. 
Now let that journal apply some of 
this knowledge to the questions before 
us—let it be shewn how the establish- 
ment of the new corporations will pro- 
mote the oy of our common 
country, and then, and not till then, 
we will admit that it is fair and right 
in our opponents, to stamp us as sec- 
tarian and antinational, because we 
refuse to assent to their institution. 
We do not think that in this de- 
mand we ask anything that common 
sense does not bear us out in. We 
have heard much of “ insult,” and 
“ injustice,” and “ arrogant peers ;” but 
all this amounts to no proof. ‘The 
denial of corporations is a national 
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injury, but in what the injury consists 
we have not been informed. At most 
it is a question which affects only the 
inhabitants of towns; it cannot, by 
possibility influence the condition of 
the Connaught pauper, to have a lord 
mayor riding in a fine coach in Dame- 
street. Here then, at once, we have 
a large deduction from the seven mil- 
lions who are wronged by the refusal ; 
the henefits of the measure, admitting 
there are any, only extend to the 
towns that come under its operation. 
But we repeat our challenge to the 
journals that support the ministerial 
bill; and we ask them first to prove 
that the new corporations will be a 
benefit, and then they may declaim 
about the injury of refusing them. But 
until we are informed of the offices for 
the good of the country which those 
bodies are to discharge, we cannot at 
once, and without examination, pro- 
nounce their establishment a blessing. 


From the man, then, of any party, 
or of any creed, who asks us to sup- 
port the establishment of the new 
municipalities in Ireland, our first de- 
mand, and we cannot think it an un- 
reasonable one, is, that he will state to 
us, in a plain and business-like manner, 
and apart from all declamation about 
“justice to Ireland,” and “ equal 
rights,” and such like fine words, what 
practical good he expects to follow 
from their creation ? 

When the probable good has been 
stated, and this, be it remembered, is 
still a desideratum, it will only remain 
to look to the other side of the ques- 
tion, and see if there be any evils 
likely to ensue ; and accordingly as 
the good or evil preponderates, our 
judgment must be determined. 


To us it appears that the proposed 
measure is attended with many and 
serious inconveniences. We will not 
say that these inconveniences are such 
as to outweigh any possible amount of 
good that may be shewn as likely to 
follow ; but certainly, in the absence 
of all such shewing, they are motives 
for offering a strenuous opposition to 
the plan. We will endeavour calmly 
to state the inconveniences we appre- 
hend ; and here again we call on our 
opponents to abandon dleclamation and 
come to reasoning— 
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and instead of the cant of “ equal 
rights,” let them shew to us either that 
our fears are not likely to be realized, 
or that the evils we apprehend will be 
more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages which we are as yet unable 
to discover. 

Our great objection to the ministe- 
rial bill is, that it must tend to perpe- 
tuate and exasperate, as far as its 
influence extends, the religious and 
political dissensions which the right- 
minded of all parties lament as the 
curse of our country. To soften down 
the animosities which unhappily dis- 
tract us, should be the first object of 
the patriot ; it is an object for which 
he should sacrifice everything but 
principle. Let any man who knows 
the state of feeling in this country, 
who is acquainted with the bitterness 
of spirit that is engendered by every 
occurrence in which party animosities 
are excited, coolly consider what must 
be the effects upon the towns, of es- 
tablishing municipal elections to be 
the constant and periodically returning 
trials of party strength; and we do 
not think that he will pronounce our 
apprehensions unreasonable when we 
intimate a doubt whether the legal 
establishment of these contests will 
conduce to the towns being “ well and 
QUIETLY governed.” 

We do not think that there is any 
one Utopian enough to expect that the 
municipal elections would be decided 
without the intervention of religious 
and political animosities ; and surely 
there is no one who knows Ireland 
who will expect that those animosities 
will pass away with the occasion that 
calls them forth. Are not the profes- 
sors of different creeds sufficiently 
divided already ? Must the legislature 
interfere to quicken our partizanship 
by establishing an arena for its regular 
aud periodical exhibition, and offering to 
us the honours of a corporation as the 
prize for the victorious. What would 
be the municipal elections but scenes 
of party contests, in which Protestant 
will be set against Catholic, and 
Catholic against Protestant ; and these, 
be it remembered, contests in which 
the bitterness of religious dissension 
would be aggravated by the asperities 
of a personal struggle for place and 
power. What, we ask, is this but to 
individualize party differences ‘into 
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local dissensions, and aggravate them 
into local feuds? We say nothing of 
the effects of this upon the administra- 
tion of justice ; we speak not of the 
confidence that will be reposed in 
magistrates chosen in the bitterest 
contests of partizan quarrels ; we only 
deprecate the effects of such a mea- 
sure upon the peace and tranquillity of 
the towns that are to be cursed with 
corporations. 

That Ireland is torn by dissension— 
that her real interests are overlooked 
in the feuds of contending factions, is 
the complaint of men of all parties, 
and there is truth in the complaint. 
Her people are split into two great 
sectious, divided by religion, by habits, 
and by feeling ; and while there is no 
one that denies that in the dissensions 
between these sections of her popula- 
tion, every evil that afflicts her is 
incalculably aggravated ; there is but 
little done by any one to soften down 
the animosities that unhappily prevail. 
With the progress of that vacillating 
and cowardly policy, which, by a 
strange perversion of speech, has 
been called conciliation, it is a melan- 
choly fact that the differences between 
the two parties have been regularly 
heightened ; there never perhaps was 
a period when the breach between the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
was as wide as it is now. Personal 
recollection will enable any one who is 
acquainted with this country for twenty 
years, to bear witness to the fact that 
religious differences have within that 
period been invested with a bitterness 
that did not belong to them before. 
There was then, something like the 
blending of the people, which was 
so earnestly wed ; the professors of 
different religions lived in amity toge- 
ther, and the harmony and good-will 
of neighbours was undisturbed by the 
considerations of political party, or 
religious profession. 

But now, alas! the case is widely 
different. In the violence of party 
feeling all friendships are torn asunder, 
and all friendly, almost all social inter- 
course between those who take oppo- 
site sides, is suspended. The curse of 
civil discord extends to every transac- 
tion of life. The weightiest and the 
most insignificant affairs of ordinary 
business, are alike influenced by its 
malignant spirit ; and it is in the towns 


that the worst influences of this state 
of things prevail. We know of bo- 
roughs in Ireland where the bad feeling 
engendered at the last election of their 
representative has not yet subsided 
into anything like the common or 
ordinary dissensions that prevail—and 
these towns present a curious and 
lamentable state of society—their po- 
pulation is regularly divided into two 
distinct and separate communities, 
literally holding no intercourse, and 
carrying on no dealings with each 
other—all the relations of life, com- 
mercial and social, are forgotten or 
merged in the political—and the Pro- 
testant and the Roman Catholic, or 
the Conservative and Radical, are as 
completely alienated and estranged 
from each other, as if they did not 
speak the same language, or were not 
subjects of the same king. 

Now we ask of any rational man, is 
this a state of things which it is desi- 
rable to provoke? And we ask any 
honest radical to put his hand to his 
heart and say whether the provisions 
of the new corporation bill do not 
supply abundant provocation for it, 
and then render that provocation per- 
petual. We have spoken of a state of 
society originating in the political 
feeling produced by the election of a 
member of parliament. But how 
much stronger will that feeling be, in 
the election of corporate officers, where 
the townsmen themselves will be the 
candidates—where personal ambition 
will be more widely diffused—and, as 
the candidates will be numerous, there 
will be more to feel the personal bit- 
terness of defeat. Every municipal 
election will be a struggle in which the 
hottest passions of excited parties will 
be called into deadly action ; and it is 
idle to expect that these passions will 
cool down with the struggle. No! 
success will aggravate one party into 
insolence—defeat exasperate the other 
into ferocity—all the intercourse of 
life will be disturbed—all the harmony 
of neighbourhood broken through— 
Every corporate town will become a 
hell in which every evil disposition of 
human nature will be excited into its 
most fiendish exhibition—a scene of 
turmoil and malignity from which 
any right-minded man will flee away. 
And from this state of things there 
can be no rest, or no cessation, With 
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a malicious ingenuity the framers of 
the bill have taken care that the 
inhabitants of these towns shall have 
no peace from their dissensions. They 
ring in their ears the periodical tocsin 
to summon exasperated factions to the 
constantly recurring struggle for vic- 
—_ power. 

e have not space to urge the many 
considerations connected with this point 
that present themselves to our mind— 
they are considerations which surely 
should have their weight with ever 
one who is anxious to soothe those ani- 
mosities which so unhappily keep our 
population at variance. Those who 
sincerely mourn over the dissensions of 
our countrymen, will pause before they 
advocate a measure that must bring 
these dissensions home to every man’s 
door—and mix up into a deadly com- 
pound all the worst elements of civil 
strife—a compound in which even re- 
ligious and political bigotry shall be vi- 
tiated by the intermixture of the still 
baser ingredients of the love of pecula- 
tion and the lust of power. 

We have confined ourselves thus far 
to this one topic, because it is a topic 
that appeals to no feeling more par- 
tizan than the love of tranquillity, and 
the desire to see Irishmen united—and 
in the name of Ireland—of Ireland too 
long torn by religious feuds—we pro- 
test against the eis provisions 
of the ministerial bill. 

But if we pause to inquire into 
the probable character of the new bo- 
dies, we shall find that as they originate 
in dissension they will not be very 
likely, in their continuance, to pro- 
mote the cause of peace. Well have 
they been named, “normal schools of 
agitation.” With no useful office to 
discharge, their energies will be ex- 
pended upon what is mischievous—we 
do not disguise our apprehensions that 
in many of the towns, the lowest rabble 
will sway the municipal elections. We 
believe that most of the new munici- 
palities will be in the hands of a party 
opposed to Protestantism and to Bri- 
tish connexion. We mean to give no 
offence to any one when we say, that 
many of them will be under the con- 
trol of the agitating portion of the 
Roman Catholic clergy—and we con- 
fess that we entertain serious appre- 
hensions of the influence which bodies 
so chosen and so directed, may exer 
cise upon the well being of Ireland.— 


We fear that the Trades’ Union of this 
city is not an unfavourable specimen 
of the probable composition of the new 
municipalities—and we confess that we 
are unwilling to legalize and perpetuate 
——— of the lowest and most ig- 
norant of our urban population. We 
do not think it for the common weal, 
to array sedition in the robes of civic 
authority. 

In the absence then of any assign- 
able good that can follow from the in- 
corporation of the new bodies, we pro- 
test earnestly against the measure—we 
protest against it for reasons which we 
submit to the candour and common 
sense of men of all parties. We allege 
that the advocates of the measures have 
pointed out no probable good that will 
follow its adoption—we on the other 
hand contend that we have stated many 
and serious evils which apparently are 
certain to ensue. We say that its 
adoption must at once create the most 
frightful dissensions and heart-burnings 
between the inhabitants of the towns to 
which it is applied—that the bill, while 
it abolishes existing corporations on 
account of their exclusive and partizan 
character, transfers their present bodies 
even more exclusive and partizan, ut- 
terly unfit for the possession of the 
municipal franchise—and we say that 
the municipal bodies which it proposes 
to incorporate will be of a character 
most dangerous to the stability of the 
empire, and destructive to the best in- 
terests of the country, and that from 
those bodies there is no reasonable 
prospect of obtaining either an impar- 
tial administration of justice or a due 
management of corporate funds. Now, 
these statements may be controverted, 
and perhaps disproved—but it will not 
do to answer us by the unmeaning cry of 
“justice must be done to Ireland.” 
Our argument is, that the new mea- 
sure would be gross injustice to Ire- 
land—-that there is no measure more 
calculated to injure her—to retard the 
development of her resources—and to 
cause her to retrograde perhaps irre- 
trievably in the march of civilization. — 
Let our opponents prove the benefit of 
their plan, before they demand its adop- 
tion onthe ground of justice. 

Before, however, the measure is again 
submitted to Parliament, we shall have 
many opportunities of considering the 
question of Irish corporations. We 
must not forget that we have still the 
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great constitutional question to allude 
to—-we mean the demand for the re- 
form of the House of Lords, which has 
been made consequent on their refusal 
to consent to the incorporation of the 
new Irish municipalities. 

Now, here we will throw out of con- 
sideration altogether, the language in 
which this demand has been made, or 
the quarter from which it has emanated, 
and we do so, that we may discuss it 
with the calmness which a constitu- 
tional question demands. We cannot 
help thinking that a very few words 
will suffice to shew the absurdity of the 
demand—and this upon general prin- 
ciples, without reference to the imme- 
diate question upon which it has been 
so foolishly raised. 

It will be observed in the outset, 
that the demand is not for the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, but its re- 
form. The necessity therefore of a 
second house of legislature is assumed, 
but it is alleged that by a different, and 
as yet unrevealed mode of constituting 
that house, it may be made more effi- 
cient to discharge the functions for 
which it is designed. 

The only use of two houses of legis- 
Jature must be to act as a check upon 
each other. They must therefore de- 
rive their power from different sources ; 
if both are formed by the same consti- 
tuents, it is impossible that they should 
act as a check upon each other. Un- 
less, therefore, they are bodies inde- 
pendent of each other—the existence 
of a double house of legislature is a 
farce. We may observe in passing, 
that this was the principle upon which 
the Reform Bill was professedly based, 
that it was essential to the working of 
a balanced constitution, that each of 
the two orders of the legislature should 
be independent of the other. 

Now, we ask the reformers of the 
Peerage what is the machinery by 
which they propose to obtain a second 
house of Parliament, independent of 
the first, which shall be less conserva- 
tive than the present House of Lords, 
for the conservatism of that body is the 
crime for which, according to our con- 
stitutionalists, it must be doomed to de- 
struction. 

: Suppose it to be settled that the 
House of Lords bg made under some 
system an elective hody, we presume 
that no one will put forward the absur- 
dity of proposing that the upper cham- 
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ber should be returned by a constitu- 
ency more democratic than that which 
elects the lower. To act as a check, it 
must be chosen by a class of electors 
different from that which are repre- 
sented in the Commons. Now, we 
suppose that the House of Lords were 
made elective to-morrow, and that the 
common-sense principle were adhered 
to—that the electors of the second 
chamber are to be of a class above those 
of the first—and we allege that under 
any possible application of that prin- 
ciple, the elected chamber would con- 
taina much more overwhelming ma- 
jority of conservatives than does the 
present House of Lords. 

The simple truth that is involved in 
this argument is, that the present House 
of Peers virtually represents the feel- 
ings and wishes of the great body of 
the intelligence and respectability of 
the nation. This is atruth that should 
be at once the answer to every propo- 
sition for its reform. If the reform is 
not one that is to make it the represen- 
tative of the better classes of the coun- 
try, it isruinous—if any project of reform 
have this for its object, it is perfectly 
unnecessary. There is in fact no choice 
between the abolition of a second house 
of legislature, and the retaining one at 
least as conservative as we have now. 

We put this matter in a plain com- 
mon-sense point of view, aud we cannot 
see that anything will be gained by 
making the House of Peers elective, 
towards producing an accordance with 
the present House of Commons. It is 
impossible to find in the country an 
electoral body to whom the selection of 
an Upper House could be entrusted that 
would not choose one almost purely 
conservative—and however anxious we 
might be to see the entire country of 
the same mind, it is perhaps better 
for the country, that while parties do 
exist in the state, they should be repre- 
sented in both houses. 

It would not be difficult to prove 
that the feeling of the respectable 
portion of the community is at this 
moment much more adequately repre- 
sented in the House of Lerds, than it 
could be under any system of election 
in which this class should be them- 
selves the electors. We need not 
stop to prove that, of the better por- 
tion of society, the gentry, the mer- 
chants, the yeomanry, and the profes- 
sional and educated classes of the 
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community, there is an immense pre- 
ponderance in favour of conservative 
opinions—a preponderance unques- 
tionably much greater than is exhibited 
in the present proportion of parties in 
the Lords. But there is also a small 
minority holding those opinions which 
are called liberal; and this minority 
finds now a representation in the 
Lords—a representation much more 
than adequate to their relative conse- 
quence, it is true—but still, the mi- 
nority are represented. We question 
if the country were divided into de- 
partments, and a representative sent 
from the higher classes of electors in 
each to an upper house, whether this 
minority would be represented at all. 

The present position of the two 
houses is nearly this—the Peers repre- 
sent the property, the somenielllite, 
and the intellect of the nation—the 
Commons are delegates from its nume- 
rical strength. Itmust be remembered 
too, that even in the Commons, the 
majority opposing the policy of the 
Peers is a very small one—one which 
every popular election is diminishing— 
and thus it appears that on the side of 
the conservative principles of the 
House of Lords are arrayed almost 
unanimously the better classes of so- 
ciety, (and in this we include the stout 
yeomanry of England,) an immense 
preponderance of the wealthy and edu- 
cated—and very nearly a numerical half 
of the population of the country. 

But we keep to the point we have 
urged—namely, the utter impractica- 
bility of framing any system by which 
an upper house can be chosen in which 
conservative principles will not have 
the ascendancy. Every advance up- 
wards from the point at which the 
franchise is now fixed for the electors 
of the lower house, but brings us to a 
region of purer Conservatism. If the 
demand for reform of the Lords is a 
demand for a radical upper house, 
the demand is sheer absurdity. We 
could understand a ery for the aboli- 
tion of a second chamber altogether— 
we know what men mean when they 
propose a pure and unmixed demo- 
cracy—but we are unable to under- 
stand the process of political notation by 
which it is proposed to solve the 
problem of finding in the present state 
of feeling in Britain, an upper house 
that will not be thoroughly Conser- 
vative. But, indeed, the general prob- 
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lem of the peerage reformers is at 
least as startling, for it is nothing more 
or less than this—to find a House of 
Lords that shall discharge the function 
of a second chamber, and act as a 
check upon the Commons, while at the 
same time care must be taken in its 
constitution that it shall never differ 
from their will, If this be not what 
they mean when they demand that the 
Lords be brought into harmony with 
the Commons, their language has no 
meaning at all. 

If ever the time shall unfortunately 
arrive when we entrust the supreme 
power of the state to a single legisla- 
tive assembly that is not controlled by 
another and perfectly independent 
body—the liberties of Britain are gone 
for ever, or gone only to be regained 
by a revolution. All the ingenuity of 
politicians cannot now devise a plan 
by which an upper house can be con- 
stituted, independent of the Commons, 
that will not be at least as Conserva- 
tive as the present House of Lords. 

We have argued the question, we 
trust, calmly—we have considered the 
proposition for reform of the peerage, as 
if the national mind were not fully de- 
cided upon the subject—but the truth 
is, that the proposition, if it were seri- 
ously made, would be _ indignantly 
scouted by all classes. While there 
was a hope that the peers would be 
awed into acquiescence in the projects 
of the ministry, the cry was raised in 
the vain hope of intimidating the no- 
bility of Britain. But when the firm- 
ness of the Lords disappointed this 
foolish expectation, the cry has been, 
by the most respectable of its sup- 
porters, abandoned, or at least in- 
definitely adjourned. We are now 
told that the nation is not yet prepared 
for this great question. A few years 
more of liberal principles—a little on- 
ward in the march of intellect—a little 
more familiarity with the revolutionary 
maxims, say the prophets of the move- 
ment, and the people will be ready to 
entertain it. Miserable expectation ! 
Vain prediction! The love of her 
constitution is too deep a principle in 
the breast of Britain—a_ principle 
which is the lesson of centuries, and 
cannot be unlearned in a day. It will 
require something more than a few 
aphorisms of a vain philosophy to un- 
teach it. A great nation cannot be 


brought at once to cast down all the 
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dignities to which its homage for many 
generations has been paid, or to break 
up the institutions which fostered its 
infancy, and still strengthens its ma- 
turity. It is in vain to tell us that 
these are privileges which the Pa 
have no interest in supporting. The 
people themselves do not think so— 
they ought not to give a moment’s 
credence to the falsehood. The privi- 
leges of the Peers—the rights of the 
Commons—the prerogatives of the 
Crown—these are the constitution, 
and the constitution is the people’s. 
To whatever part of our history we 
look, we find the nobles of Britain as- 
sociated with the proudest of our na- 
tional honours, and with the best of 
our national rights. Whether in as- 
serting the liberty of the subject—in 
upholding the purity of religion—or in 
vindicating the independence of justice, 
from the charter of Runnymede to the 
Bill of Rights—the peers have been 
ever foremost in the cause of liberty 
and the constitution ; and as a nation 
we are not yet ready—we never will 
be ready—to efface these records of the 
past. We are not prepared to hew 
down the ancestral pillars that have 
so long supported and harmonised 
with the sacred edifice of our constitu- 
tion, at least until we examine the 
nature of the props by which it is pro- 
posed to replace them. 

One or two words upon the collision 
which has passed over so quietly, and 
ended—as all collisions will end—in the 
Commons acquiescing in the just pri- 
vileges of the Peers. In the name of 
two millions of Irish Protestants—in 
the name of many Roman Catholics, 
who dare not tell how they hate the 
tyranny of agitation, we thank the 
Lords for having done justice to Ire- 
land, and saved her from the infliction 
which the recklessness of factious am- 
bition had prepared for her. Let it 
not be supposed that their policy has 
not found many warm supporters here. 
Almost all that is respectable in Irish 
society has looked upon it with ap- 

robation ; and the only class in Ire- 
and that deserve the name of yeo- 
manry are on their side. The voice of 
the agitators must not be mistaken for 
that of the Irish nation. Of those 
capable of forming a judgment upon 
any political question, the great ma- 
jority approve of their act ; and we are 
persuaded that when a little time for 
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reflection has been afforded, almost 
all men of all parties will acquiesce in 
the prudence and justice of the course 
they have pursued. 

ord Haddington, in presenting a 
petition from the citizens of Dublin 
against the ministerial bill, made some 
most judicious observations on a point 
which, he most properly remarked, had 
not been sufficiently attended to—the 
forbearance and moderation which has 
been shewn by the Protestants of Ire- 
land. It must be remembered that the 
corporations are now in their hands, 
secured to them by royal charter, and 
recognised by the act of union. No 
charges of malversation of trust have 
generally been established against 
those corporations ; the crime alleged 
against them by the hostile commission 
was their exclusiveness, and this was 
certainly to be charged upon their 
founders, who chartered them as 
strongholds of the English interest. 
But when it seemed wise to abolish 
these corporations, no murmur was 
raised by the Irish Protestants against 
a measure which they might with jus- 
tice regard as an invasion of their 
rights; but, leaving this matter to be 
dealt with as the legislature might see 
best for the interests and the peace of 
Jreland, they only prayed that the 
powers and privileges which were 
taken from the Protestants might not 
be transferred to their opponents. 

And transferred we sincerely trust 
they never will be. The Peers have 
exhibited a firmness and resolution that 
augurs well for the constitution. It 
needed the exhibition of firmness some- 
where to afford a rallying point for the 
sound-hearted among the people. The 
time has come when we must take 
our stand on principle, and throw our- 
selves fearlessly on the good sense and 
the good feeling of the people for sup- 
port. Sir Robert Peel has nobly set 
the example upon this very question 
of the privileges of the peers; and we 
feel persuaded that the people of Eng- 
land will respond to hisappeal. ‘There 
is among that people a spirit of attach- 
ment, of high-minded devotion to their 
constitution, that will not permit any 
party to moot with impunity questions 
of organic change ; and if the Conser- 
vatives, both in Lords and Commons 
have the wisdom to rely sufficiently 
upon the people, the people will soon 
learn to rely confidently upon them. 
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KERNER’S LYRICAL POEMS. 


WE grow every day fonder and fonder 
of the German Muse. ‘True, we did, 
in a former paper, reprobate that prac- 
tice of “darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge,” in which some 
Transalpine poets and philosophers 
have surpassed not only the Man of 
Uz, in the ancient days, but every 
man of us in the modern, “We 
have,” as Burke flatteringly announces 
of his anti-Gallican contemporaries, 
“real hearts of flesh and blood beating 
in our bosoms,” and cannot afford a 
cordial welcome to those flitting and 
gibbering phantoms of sentiment that 
visit us in a garb, compared with 
which the Coat of Darkness in the 
Nursery-story seems a garment for the 
Angel Gabriel. But our dislike for 
the style Germanesque has never in- 
terfered with our admiration of the 
style German. Vive le sublime was 
always—who dares deny it ?—our in- 
eraseable devise. And at worst we 
are not bound to despise all that we 
cannot understand. Neither must the 
delinquents we reprehended be con- 
demned en masse. The stepping-stone 
that stands midway between the Sub- 
lime and the Misty should not be 
placed upon a level with that which 
separates the Sublime and the Ridicu- 
lous. The last infallibly prostrates a 
stalker, no matter how good an under- 
standing he may have been on with 
his stilts the moment before ; the first 
only elevates him to the clouds. The 
Misty is, in fact, as it strikes us, but a 
loftier species of the Sublime. Where 
one begins, and the other ends, it may 
be difficult to state ; but each will be 
uniformly found to have some affinity 
with the other. Nothing is perhaps 
wholly and hopelessly unintelligible, if 
our indolence or incapacity do not 
make it so. The key to every enigma, 
we should recollect, is only hidden, 
not lost. The treasures of the Great 
Deep are now garnered up in caverns, 
to the end that when at last laid bare 
for inspection, their magnificence may 
the more irresistibly dazzle all eves. 
The retirement of “Glorious Apollo” 
behind a curtain of cloud superinduces 
a temporary eclipse ; but the heavens 


In 
other words, Poetry, about which so 
much has been said, at such great 
length, to such little purpose, is at all 
times—Poetry ; and where its “serious 
sayings darken to the mystical,” we 
shall not quarrel with those who refer 


are not the less blue beneath. 


a portion of the obscurity to the li- 
mitedness of the reader's faculties. As 
Poetry we hail it, welcome it, and pay 
it homage ; and though we may regret 
to hear it speak a language unfamiliar 
to our ear, we must ever recognize 
with delight the thrilling tone whose 
magic Poetry from the beginning of 
ages has monopolized. 

The truth is—for in the end we are 
all driven to the truth—that though 
the German poets are in too many in- 
stances chargeable with strange obscu- 
rities of expression, there is another 
and a worse fault which, since we have 
begun to study them more intimately, 
we trace even more generally through- 
out their writings. This fault, for 
want of a fitter name, we shall call 
prosiness. But a definition of German 
prosiness, as it is found in poetry, is, 
be it noted, one of those things that a 
single dash of the pen is apt to ac- 
complish more hurriedly than happily. 
How te convey an adequate notion of 
it we do not know. Stupidity is one 
thing, and senility is another; while 
dreaminess lays claim to an indivi- 
duality distinct from that of either of 
the twain. Now the peculiarity of 
the German poet, and that which ren- 
ders him very insufferable is, not so 
much that he manages to effect an 
amalgamation of all the three, as that 
he dishes up the gallimaufry with a 
ludicrous air of solemnity, and lays it 
down before you after the fashion of a 
suburban ale-draper, whose “ Pay on 
delivery” is a notification that he con- 
siders you are getting to the full as 
good as you brought. One is re- 
minded of the Barmecide in the 
Arabian tale, who presided over a 
sumptuous banquet of empty platters; 
or, more apyeegitely. of Chama- 
heewah, King of the Tonga Islands, 
while strutting up and down before 
his court in the old, red, lead-buttoned 
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coat of a common English soldier. 
Our own literature—thanks even to 
our dulness !—has nothing like to this. 
Dr. Johnson we believe it was who 
ridiculed the idea of throwing the 
words : 


Come, lay your knife and fork across your 
plate, 


into the form of an iambic line. But 
even the sickliest English namby- 
pambyism is remarkable for a keeping, 
a caberenat, a congruity of parts, 
which, though insufficient to rescue it 
from contempt, prevents it from 
shocking as a monstrosity. The Ger- 
man, on the other hand, is just as re- 
markable for the absence of this co- 
herence. Both are bad; but although 
if we were required to patronise one 
or the other we should so far deviate 
from the venerable custom of “choosing 
the lesser of two evils,” as to select 
neither, we confess we should readily 
damn the second toa deeper gulf of 
oblivion than we should the first. ‘d 
bas la bagatelle, mais au diable la sottise. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
cannot object to the employment of 
prose-language in poetry, where it is 
in character, or may be essential to 
the integrity of the poem. All that 
we insist upon is, that we have a right 
to repudiate it where the poet, in the 
plenitude of his emptyheadedness, tries 
to pass it off upon us as the most feli- 
citous of all modes for the develop- 
ment of poetical conceptions. And is 
not the imposture now rather too 
common in Germany ? Is it or is it 
not true, true to the letter, that more 
than a moicty of all the productions of 
all the German poets are beneath criti- 
cism—that they are a stigma upon the 
national taste—that they bear about the 
same resemblance to poetry which a 
collection of visages chiselled out of 
a timber-log by some bungling booby, 
less accustomed to the chisel than to 
the pick-axe, might bear to the “hu- 
man face divine” of Greece or Asia? 
With great confidence we assert that 
it is; and we challenge contradiction 
from any literary authority in exist- 
ence. We allude not now to those 
outrageous violations of the Aristote- 
lian canon—the standing reproach of 
German literature—which everybody 
has heard of and nobody palliates. 
These are diagnostics peculiar to 
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diseased intellect, and nothing besides; 
and a reflecting mind will no more 
find fault with them than with the 
ravings of lunacy. They are attempts 
to illustrate whatever is most senseless 
in theory, or least tangible in principle, 
and, of course, to be uniform, must be 
absurd, We speak merely of the 
comparative dryness and insipidity of 
German poetry generally. And a 
dry, how insipid this is, let those tell 
who having studied it au fond, are best 
qualified to pass judgment on it. 
Common-places that the ear grows in- 
tolerant of in conversation,—driftless 
paradoxes—clumsy descriptions—lack- 
a-daisiacal lamentations--rhodomontade 
—puerility—nonsense—these are the 
stock in trade of the German poet ; 
and if any one wonder that his busi- 
ness should ever be a flourishing one, 
let it be borne in mind that he, the 
same poet, is the exception to the rule 
that “a prophet hath no honor in his 
own country,”—and this not, of course, 
because of his own deserts, but be- 
cause of his feber Deutschland’s im- 
memorial proneness to patronize all 
sorts of common-places, driftless para- 
doxes, lack-a-daisiacal lamentations, 
rhodomontade, puerility and nonsense. 
Were it otherwise, where were the six- 
compound-epithetted Tiedge, with his 
baffling nouns, about as tangible as 
shadows ; or Hdélty, who, whenever 
we indulge in a rural stroll with him, 
grows enthusiastic upon horseponds 
and haystacks? How had it fared 
with Klopstock, whose feeble phrase- 
ology is only the more pitiable for its 
feebleness, because for a space it dupes 
ear and eye with a semblance of force ? 
Or with Biirger the celebrated, whose 
platitude, save in two or three of his 
ballads and lyrical pieces, is alas! un- 
endurable? Or what had become of 
those twin-giants, Werner and Schu- 
bart; seeing that neither of them 
knows what to do with his club, unless 
he sit down upon the highway and 
split pebbles with it? Or of Tieck, 
who, rich and imaginative beyond all 
praise as his prose is, was the first 
writer whose poems ever helped us to 
a perfect conception of the meaning 
of the word twaddle? Or of Nova- 
lis—but no—erroneous as the views of 
Novalis were with regard to the na- 
ture of poetry, we cannot doubt that if 
he had lived, his comprehensive un- 
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derstanding would have corrected 
them. Time will yet gather the ashes 
of Novalis in an urn apart: in the 
meantime let not common hands pre- 
sume to weigh them. 

Schiller, in one of his ballads, intro- 
duces a man who takes a human head 
out of a wallet, or some such receptacle, 
and another who guts a fish and finds a 
ring in its entrails. Where poetry is 
based upon historical incident, it may 
be said, the minuteness of detail be- 
comes a thing of course. True; but 
why create the necessity that makes it 
a thing of course? When a Solon 
puts on a fool's cap he must shake the 
bells ; but men of sense will wonder 
why he put on the cap at all. 

Heine, lacking matter fora stanza, goes 
out to inspect the sea and sky, and then 
and there, bursting into a Della Cruscan 
extacy, he declares that the waves are 
like green horses with silver manes ; 
and that the “eternal sun,” in the 
“eternal blue” above his head is “ the 
Rose of Heaven, the fierily-blooming.” 
Ex pede Herculem—we need not mul- 
tiply examples. But this is the ave- 
rage tone of German poetry when it 
treats of suns, and seas, and soforth. 

In a ditty by the Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué a saunterer, with his chin 
upon the top of a wall, accosts a clump 
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of trees in a garden, and begs to be 
informed whether they can prepare a 
commodious place beneath their shade 
for him to repose in, forasmuch as he 
is “a life-weary man.” The reply of 
the trees is, that they have good rea- 
son to bewail old times, because they 
no longer enjoy in the garden the 
same health and spirits that fell to 
their lot when they were blithe and 
young in the forest. Never suppose, 
good reader, that here a snake lurks in 
the grass; the pen of la Motte 
Fouqué is innocent of satire. The 
colloquy appears modelled upon that 
described in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor: “I went up to her and called 
Mum; she cried Budget.” But the 
Baron, no doubt, before he put it in 
type, was at the trouble of ascertain- 
ing how far trees are in the habit of 
shifting their positions to suit the con- 
venience of loungers, and also to what 
extent a man tired of life may be re- 
freshed by sitting under a sycamore. 

Ludwig Uhland is the most distin- 
guished poet now alive in Germany. 
We have opened a volume, as broad 
as it is long, of his works, at a little 
poem entitled Kinkehr, viz: T'urning- 
in, or Stopping as a guest at a tavern. 
Of the same the following is a correct 
literal translation : 


With a tavern-keeper, wonderfully mild, 
Staid I lately as guest : 
His sign was a Golden Apple 


On a long bough. 


It was the good Apple-tree 
At which I took up my quarters ; 
With sweet food and fresh froth 
Did he nourish me well. 


There came into his greenhouse 
Many lightwinged guests ; 

They tripped it freely, and banquetted, 
And sang to the best of their ability. 


I found a sweet repose-giving bed 
On delicate, green mats : 

The tavern-keeper covered me himself 
With his cool shadow. 


I asked him what the reckoning was ; 
And he shook his head : 
Blessings on him always 


From hat-crown to shoe-sole! 
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« Do you know, you ignorant woman,” 
asks Mons. Jourdain of his wife in 
Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, “ do 
you know what it is that I am talking 
at this moment, what it is that I have 
been talking ever since I opened my 
mouth?” “ Yes, certainly; downright 
balderdash,” answers the lady. “ Not 
at all, you stupid being,” exclaims her 
husband; “itis prose: I have been 
talking prose the whole day to you. 
Every thing we say must be either 
poetry or prose : whatever is not prose 
is poetry, and whatever is not poetry 
is prose.” Nothing can be clearer. 
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Uhland might get by heart the valu- 
able aphorism of Mons. Jourdain with 
vast adyantage to his future labours. 
But what is the gist of the five stanzas 
wehave quoted ? Or were they perhaps 
produced at the early age of six? 
There is no prefatory announcement 
saying so. What is the gist of them ? 
If any body be but good enough to 
tell us we shall feel thankful, and pour 
“blessings on him always from hat- 
crown to shoe-sole.” 

Tieck puzzles us yet more. Look, 
for example, at his little piece, De 
Wanderer. 


In the rush of winds on a stilly night (!) 
Goes forth a wanderer. 

He sighs, and weeps, and treads so gingerly ! 
And calls to the stars— 

My bosom heaves ; my heart is heavy ; 
In silent loneliness, 

The Whence and the Whither unknown to me, 
I pass on through joy and sorrow. 


Ye little golden stars, 


Ye remain for ever distant from me, 
Distant, distant, 
And ah! I confided in you so gladly ! 


Thereupon something tinkles round about him ; 
And the night grows brighter ; 
Already he feels his heart not so heavy, 
He thinks he has lately awakened. 
O Man! thou art far from and near to us, 
But alone thou art not. 
Wert thou to confide in us thine eye would see 
Often our stilly light. 
We, little golden stars, 
Are not for ever distant from thee. 
Gladly, gladly 
Do the stars think of thee. 


But enough of this mandlin drivel. 

Altogether the prosiness of German 
poetry may be regarded as the un- 
sightliest blotch upon the surface of 
that poetry. Tell not this in Leipsic— 
publish it not in the streets of Stut- 
gard—but believe it nevertheless. If 
the Germans, for the credit of their 
literature, be anxious to get rid of 
such an eye-sore, they must by all 
means discourage the further disfigu- 
rations of the blotchers. They must 
give countenance to none but men of 
lucid, and stern, and straightforward 
intellect, who are capable not only of 
thinking, but of thinking severely, and 
who possess, moreover, the power of 
making such a display of their 





thoughts before the world as neither 
they nor the world need be ashamed 
of. When such men alone are popu- 
lar through Germany, Germany will, 
properly speaking, be a poetical na- 
tion. Until then she may solace her- 
self with the consciousness that the 
dreamers and dawdlers she patronises 
have already acquired an illustrious 
reputation at home, and will acquire 
the same reputation abroad, as long as 
nobody knows anything more about 
them than their names. 

But how happens it that the taste of 
the German public should not have 
long since decided upon the er 
bility of this or that subject, of these 
materials or those, to the purposes of 
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poetry? The question a 
and easily answered. The German 
public have never cared to pronounce 
any decision upon the matter. In the 
earlier stages of their advancement in 
literature they were notoriously incom- 
petent to pronounce any. Throughout 
the entire of the seventeenth century, 
those classes who were at all distin- 
guished from the crowd by intellect or 
education, were marshalled under op- 
posing literary leaders, no one of whom 
ever understood what it was that he 
was doing, excepting whenever he 
tilted against and overthrew an adver- 
sary. For a great portion of the 
eighteenth the contest among the 
combatants was a struggle to determine 
whether the English or the French 
were to be considered as the models 
for Germans ; just as if the shadow of 
a necessity existed that men in pos- 
session of a copious and vigorous lan- 
guage should hire foreign prompters 
to show them in what way the obvious 
principles of common sense and po- 
etical beauty were to be developed 
through the medium of it. And to- 
day, though the progress of mental 
cultivation has achieved much, and 
though reviews and reviewers abound 
in the land, the people of Germany 
are too indolent to interest themselves 
in a question, the settlement of which, 
judging from the past, may, to be sure, 
appear to all but the enthusiastic ut- 
terly hopeless. They take what is 
given them, and take it satisfied and 
gratified, for they can get nothing bet- 
ter, and, were they even to get some- 
thing better, they would not at once 
verceive the advantage. The system, 
it must be allowed, though it has no 


tendency to extend the celebrity of 


the poet, is agreeable and accommo- 
dating enough, so far as his immediate 
interests are concerned. Not he, but 
his translator is to be commiserated. 
Most to be commiserated of gll is his 
English translator, who, having the 
severest judges in Europe for his 
critics, is often reduced to the neces- 
sity of either making himself ridicu- 
lous by his desperate fidelity, or cri- 
minal by his departures from it, how- 
ever marvellously these may improve 
the original—as in five instances out 
of six they do, and by a process of no 
more magical skill than is involved in 
the substitution of brilliant and ele- 
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vated sentiments for plain and stupid 
ones. 

The indolence we have spoken of 
as characterising the German public 
must of course réact upon the German 
poet. It must in a great measure pa- 
ralyse in himself all incentives to ex- 
traordinary exertion. Jf his pur- 
chasers are contented with the Me- 
diocre, with the Paltry even, why 
should he tire his spirits and exhaust 
his energies in endeavouring to inocu- 
late them with a reverence for the 
Transcendant ? Motives to the per- 
petration of such folly as this are 
hardly ever sufficiently numerous un- 
der the circumstances. The German 
poet may not be always behindhand in 
a desire to lead universal opinion cap- 
tive. But applause is so very easily 
attainable a jewel in his country that 
he never dreams of paying a higher 
_— for it than his neighbours pay. 

e would rather be simply praised to 
the skies for dipping his pen a dozen 
times a day in the inkstand, than laud- 
ed to the tenth heaven for dipping it a 
hundred times a day. His ambition 
and love of ease enter into a mutual 
compromise of principle, and the pub- 
lic are the dupes of the compact. Such 
a pococurante spirit as his may seem to 
be enviable. It is despicable. In con- 
trasting the condition of the German 
poet with that of the English we must 
acknowledge that the genuine and 
sterling advantage abides with the 
English. The German poet is hugged 
and fondled out of his proper inde- 
pendence. He is beslavered with the 
slime of popular adulation, until he 
becomes a spectacle for the pity of the 


rational. The English poet is left to 
himself. He is cast upon his own re- 
sources. He is compelled to make 


head against all obstacles; and his 
power to annihilate those obstacles is 
made, and fitly made, the test of his 
genius. The consequence is that he 
either attains eminence and celebrity, 
or is thrown down, trampled on and 
forgotten, as Nature intended. It is 
all (among us) just as it ought to 
be. There is no error more decided 
than that of supposing that a mind of 
a great and original tone requires what 
is called encouragement or patronage. 
On the contrary, such a mind should 
voluntarily erect an impassable barrier 
between its own operations and any 
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support that others might be inclined 
to tender it. All support of the kind, 
like that which the ivy affords to the 
oak, would, in fact, have a latent ten- 
dency to impair its vigorousness. Po- 
pular favour too frequently bereaves 
its idol of that freedom of,: thought 
without which it is impossible for any 
man to calculate upon the ability of 
accomplishing an enduring benefit for 
his fellow-men. It is like the:.Mag- 
netic Mountain in the Persian Tale, 
which mariners hailed at a distance 
With delight, but which, as they ap- 
proached more and more within the 
— of its influence, drew out from 
their ship all its nails and clench-bolts, 
and thus left it to drift or founder. 
And if the pinnace of the German 
poet, after living its hour in the sun- 
shine, goes down and is seen no more, 
where lies the wonder? We know 
where the blame lies. 

It may be inferred from what we 
have said that we are dissatisfied with 
ourselves for having undertaken these 


Anthologia. But we have always 
considered any deprecation of censure 
Che Mivn 
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for our own attempts to be quite out 
of the question. The entire weight of 
the blame rests upon the authors from 
whom we versify. We cannot, like 
the experimentalist in Gulliver, under- 
take to extract a greater number of 
sunbeams from a cucumber than it is 
in the habit of yielding. Beyond the 
mere ability to one. the discern- 
ment necessary for selecting and re- 
jecting, there is neither labour nor 
knowledge that we will submit to be 
tasked for. Still we uniformly do the 
best we can both for ourselves and our 
originals. The maker of the volume 
now before us, for instance, may hold 
no very exalted rank among the poets 
of his native land. He is an imitator 
of the very imitable Uhland,—a pupil 
also of the Matthissonian school—a 
lover, that is, of Nature, sparrows and 
trochaics. But it is our business to 
cast a veil over his blemishes, and 
bring forward nothing but his excel- 
lences, or what we presume to be 
such. Whether we shall be successful 
in our first sample we cannot say. 


ight Gell. 


Hark! through the midnight lonely 
How tolls the convent-bell ! 
But, ah! no Summer-breeze awakes the sound. 


The beating of the heavy 


hammer only 


Is author of the melancholy knell 


That startles the dull 


How such a bell resemble 
The drooping poet’s he 


ear for miles around. 


$ 
art ! 


Thereon must Misery’s hammer drearily jar, 
Ere the deep melody that shrinks and trembles 
Within its deedal chambers can impart 


Its tale unto the list] 


ess world afar. 


And, woe is me! too often 


Hath such a bell alone, 
At such an hour, wit 


h such disastrous tongue, 


Power to disarm the heart's despair, and soften 
Its chords to music ; even as now its tone 
Inspires me with the lay I thus have sung. 


“ Kerner,” says Bernays, “is a lyric 
poet in the true sense of the word. A 
feeling of the gentlest and most amia- 
ble kind predominates in all his poems, 
while he skims but lightly over the 
external objects of his muse, whether 
in joy or sorrow.” Very good; but 


we prefer elevated and healthy feel- 
ings to “gentle” and “amiable” ones. 
In the greater number of these poems 
Kerner does little else than weep, 
listen to birds and brooks, hide him- 
self in hedges, and apostrophise the 
zodiac. His Dichtungen may be 
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Said to be made up of an ag- 
gregate collection of Thranen, Vogel, 
Blumen, Biche, and Sterne, with here 
and there a Grab to bury himself in ; 
for he dies off six or eight times, and 
of course retreats into a sarcophagus 
on each occasion, uatil he thinks it 
time to come out again and exhibit 
himself as large as life to his acquaint- 
ance. Kerner is a great favorite with 
the good people of Suabia; but he 
ought to recollect that poetry has no 
more necessary connexion with graves, 
birds, and tear-dropping, than it has 
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with pillow-cases or potato-ridges. Its 
business is to enshrine great sentiments 
and superb delineations in the eternal 
crystal of a peculiar form of expres- 
sion. The fom may subsist where 
the sentiments and delineations are 
wanting, but its value will be upon a 
par with that of the casket when the 
jewel is absent. There are a few such 
caskets up and down through this 
book. What the following contains 
we know not; but, if merely paste, it 
is at all events pretty, and should not 
be trodden on too hastily. 


Che Wlanderer’s Chant. 


Now bubbles and glisters 
The last cup of wine. 
Adieu, beloved sisters 
And brothers of mine, 
My boyhood’s green valleys, 
My father’s grey halls! 
Where Liberty rallies 
My destiny calls, 


The sun never stands, 
Never slackens his motion; 
He travels all lands 
Till he sinks in the ocean ; 
The stars cannot rest ; 
The wild winds have no pillow, 
And the shore from its breast 
Ever flings the blue billow. 


So Man in the harness 

Of Fortune must roam, 
And far in the Farness 

Look out for his home, 
Unresting and errant, 

West, East, South and North, 
The liker his parent, 

The weariless Earth! 


Though he hears not the words of 
The language he loves, 
He kens the blithe birds of 
His Fatherland’s groves : 
Old voices are singing 
From river and rill, 
And flowrets are springing 
To welcome him still, 


And Beauty’s dear tresses 
Are lovely to view, 

And Friendship still blesses 
The soul of the True ; 

And Love, too, so garlands 
The wanderer’s dome 

That the farthest of far tands 
To him is a home, 


Von, VILL. 
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Die Vier wahnsinnigen Briider, whe- the original, makes no pretensions ta 


ther a sketch from fancy or memory, elegance. 
is graphically done. Our version, like 


Che Four Kdviot Brothers. 


Dried, as ’twere, to skeleton-chips, 
In the Madhouse found I Four : 
From their white and shrivelled lips 
Cometh language never more. 
Ghastly, stony, stiff, each brother 

Gazes vacant on the other ; 


Till the midnight-hour be come ; 
Bristles then erect their hair, 

And the lips all day so dumb 
Utter slowly to the air, 

“ Dies ire, dies illa, 

Solvet seclum in favilla.” 


Four bold brothers once were these, 
Riotous and reprobate, 

Whose rakehellish revelries 
Terrified the more sedate. 

Ghostly guide and good adviser 

Tried in vain to make them wiser. 


On his deathbed spake their sire, 
“ Hear your father from his tomb! 
Rouse not God’s eternal ire ; 
Ponder well the Day of Doom, 
Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla.” 


So spake he, and died: the Four 
All unmoved beheld him die, 
Happy he !—his labours o’er, 
e was ta’en to bliss on high, 
While his sons, like very devils 
Loosed from Hell, pursued their revels. 


Still they courted each excess 

Atheism and Vice could dare ; 
Tronhearted, feelingless, 

Not a hair of theirs grew greyer. 
“ Live,” they cried, “ while Life enables! 
God and devil alike are fables!” 


Once at midnight as the Four 
Riotously reeled along, 
From an open temple-door 
Streamed a flood of holy song. 
“ Cease, ye hounds, your yelling noises !” 
Cried the devil by their voices. 


Through the temple vast and dim 
Goes the unhallowed greeting, while 

Still the singers chant their hymn. 
Hark! it echoes down the aisle— 

“ Dies ire, dies illa, 

Solvet seclum in favilla,” 
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On the instant stricken as 

By the wrath of God they stand, 
Each dull eyeball fixed like glass, 

Mute each eye, unnerved each hand, 
Blanched their hair and wan their features, 
Speechless, mindless, idiot creatures ! 


And now, dried to skeleton-chips, 
In the Mad-cell sit the Four, 
Moveless :—from their blasted lips 
Cometh language never more. 
Ghastly, stony, stiff, each brother 

Gazes vacant on the other ; 


Till the midnight-hour be come ; 
Bristles then erect their hair, 

And their lips, all day so dumb, 
Utter slowly to the air, 

“ Dies ire, dies illa, 

Solvet seclum in favilla,” 


A narrative of a different class is the Legend of Das treue Rosz. It is 
short, and not without merit. 


The Hatthful Steed. 


Graf Turneck, after a toilsome ride 
By night, in a chapel desired to bide. 


The chapel it stood in a greenwood deep : 
In this, thought the Graf, may I safely sleep. 


There lay in the vault of the chapel narrow 
A king who had died of a poisoned arrow. 


The Graf he sprang from his horse on the plain, 
And he said, “ Graze here till I come again.” 


The portal oped with a gnarring sound ; 
Deep stillness reigned in the vault around. 


The Graf in a niche of the aged wall 
Discovered a coffin and crumbling pall. 


“ Here by the Dead may the Living be borne ; 
I rest on this coffin till dawn of morn.” 


The Graf lay down, a stranger to fear, 
On the mouldering planks of the royal bier. 


The sun came over the mountains red ; 
The Graf came never ; the Graf was dead. 


Three hundred years have rolled and more, 
And the steed still tarries before the door. 


The chapel is hasting to swift decay, 
But the steed grazes yet in the moon's blue ray. 
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Which legend is followed by another, entitled 


Che Ring. 


With divers paladins and knights of fame, 
Assembled to do fealty to the throne 

And crown of Andalusia’s King, there came 
A foreign cavalier, alone, unknown. 


The stranger wore upon his hand a ring 

The like for lustrousness hath no man seen ; 
It glittered like a talismanic thing, 

Dazing all eyes by its unearthly sheen. 


In King Alonzo's crown that day stood sparkling 
An opal of the purest ray, I wiss ; 

Yet seemed it to spectators faint and darkling 
And of a dusky radiance matched with this. 


“ Slaves, treasures, lands—whatever Man holds dear 
I give thee as its price!” exclaimed the King. 

In vain. Inflexible, the Cavalier 
Smiled at all offers and retained his ring. 


“ Ho, Guzman !”"—and the Sovereign gave command; 
“ Thy scymitar is eloquent—begone ! 

And place before my throne the stranger's hand, 
But see the marvellous jewel be thereon ! ” 


The bright blade flashed—it fell—already welled 
From his heart's caves the stranger's purple blood, 

When ...... the hall darkened, and all eyes beheld 
The devil standing where the Knight had stood! 


And the blood boomed in billows through the hall, 
And the red ring waxed wide till it became 

A Cireular Hell; and King, Court, Castle, all, 
Sank, amid crashing thunders, in its flame. 


Pah !—the scent of the sulphur half spot—the charmingest valley !—bird- 
stifles us. After this we must step less and brookless, too, for once.— 
out and take a mouthful of fresh air Hark! we hear a voice— 
somewhere. And here is a delightful 


Che Garden that fades not. 


“ Where dost thou idly wander ? 
What doest thou moping yonder ? 
Leave those bald peaks and join thy friends below! 
Thy garden-bowers look chilly ; 
Rose, hyacinth nor lily 
Can bud where mists are thick and bleak winds blow. 


The valley-gardens flourish : 
Rich rains and sunbeams nourish 
The laughing children of the meads and dells. 
Each bud outblooms the other ; 
And sister-flower and brother 
Tinkle in Zephyr’s ear their sweetest bells 
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But on the mountains wither 
All flowers thou takest thither : 
Lifeless they lie and will revive no more. 
Doth not their fate dismay thee ? 
Come down, come down, I pray thee, 
And leave the wreck thou vainly mournest o’cr !” 


The gardener heard, unheeding, 
The valley-tenant pleading ; 
Spell-fettered as in some dim dream he stood, 
Until the gold and dun light 
Which tracks the waning sunlight 
Shed o’er the floor of Heaven its gorgeous flood. 


And, as the shades descended 
And Day and Dusk were blended, 
And Fancy shaped wild wonders in the sky, 
And each cloud-woven streamer 
Floated aloft, the dreamer 
Gazed on the firmament with trancéd eye. 


“ There, earth-enamoured stranger,” 
He cried, “ thy mountain-ranger 
His garden only glories to behold ! 
Appear these bowers so chilly ? 
Can hyacinth nor lily 
Spring up in yon full fields of blue and gold ¢ 


These be the bowers my spirit 
Shall one bright day inherit ; 
There stands for me an undecaying dome, 
Seest not its pillars gleaming ? 
Seest not its pennons streaming ? 
Go! grovel in thy vale: I know my home!” 


The poet himself again becomes the burthen of his own ditty — 


Dreams, 


I slumbered in the moonless midnight hour ; 
And in my dream I lay, 

Methought, reclining in a sunlit bower, 
Circled with flowrets gay. 


Awaking, I looked forth. 1 saw the trees 
Reft of their leafy worth ; 

1 heard the hissing of the rains, as these 
Pelted the naked earth. 


Again I slumbered. In a lovely land, 
Breathing soft Summer airs, 

I stood. Warm friends about me pressed my hand, 
And I pressed theirs. 


Awaking, I beheld the assassin near, 
Armed with the deadly knife. 

Was it the phantom of a sudden fear ? 

No! ‘twas a shape of Life. 
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Oh! might I bid thee now farewell for aye, 
Illusive scene of pain ! 

My world is all within—without alway 
I seek for it in vain! 


_—— 


Such was, erewhile, the dreary song I sang, 
When but betrayed by one ; 

Soon éwo proved false, and with a double pang 
I dragged Existence on. 


But ah! the broken vows I since bewail 
No lay, though long, could sing ; 

The wearied fingers in their task would fail 
Upon the mournful string. 


Most people besides Kerner make 
pretensions to the faculty of dreaming; 
but we have never yet had the happi- 
ness to mect with any one who knew 
how to dream properly. For our- 
selves we lament to state that the 
Rip-Van-Winklish soundness of our 
slumbers for eleven hours out of the 
twenty-four effectually prevents us 
from dreaming at all. We are not 
excitable even by opium, though we 
have repeatedly devoured stupendous 
quantities of that drug—and we now 
begin to despair of ever becoming a 
vision-seer. Once, and once only in 
the course of our life did Somnus 
mount guard so negligently on the 
citadel of our imagination as to allow 
Morpheus to enter it; but oh! that 
was a glorious moment, when we be- 
held Stamboul arise before our mind’s 
eye in all its multifarious gorgeousness, 
glittering with mosques, kiosks, mina- 
rets, temples, turrets, and the rest of 
them! We surveyed thei with ex- 
tacy. We knew that we were dream- 
ing, and that we might perpetrate any 
devilment with impunity. “ Here, to 
all appearance, we are,” we exclaimed; 
“the streets are redolent with life 
around us ; the firm earth is resonant 
under our boot—the sun hath a saffron, 
but clear brightness in Heaven—and 
yet all this is the merest sham—for we 
are at this moment at home in our 
own bedchamber, a thousand miles 
from hence. What is to withhold us, 


if we please, from annihilating this 
proud city by the breath of our nos- 
trils? First, however, let us signalize 


ourselves in some less startling way.” 
Our attention was by-and-by attracted 
by a colossal pillar, inscribed with sen- 
tences from the Dutch poets, How 


absurd! thought we; this must not 
be,—and exerting our volition, the 
pillar disappeared. A moment after- 
wards, however, we recollected the pe- 
culiar prerogatives of a dreamer’s ima-~ 
gination; and we smiled. A man 
then came by, bestriding a rhinoceros. 
This time we were not to be hoaxed ; 
and we merely demanded of the rhi- 
noceros whether he was going to hunt. 
“ Following the horn, at least,” an- 
swered the rhinoceros; and we laughed 
so intemperately at this piece of wit 
that death appeared for a time almost 
inevitable. In the midst of our con- 
vulsions a Spahi approached us, and 
asked us, in English, if we were not 
the scoundrel who had picked his 
portmanteau an hour before of a dia- 
mond tobacco-box. “ Go—haw! haw! 
haw !—to the devil,’ we replied, half 
suffocated. In an instant he cocked 
and levelled his carbine. “Do your 
worst, non-entity!” said we ; “ we are 
—ho! ho! ho!—sound asleep.” But 
though his piece continued levelled he 
seemed irresolute whether to pull the 
trigger or not; and we, profiting by 
his apparent indecision, marched away 
unimpeded, and strode into a cloth- 
bazaar. Forthwith from an interior 
apartment advanced to meet us, with a 
curiously convolved chibouque in hand, 
an old Mussulman, who, after a salaam, 
enquired our business. In the mean- 
time we had cast our eyes upon a jug- 
gler’s garb, and were determined that 
it should leave the bazaar in our com- 
pany. We moreover decided upon 
paying the owner nothing, and wither- 
ing him to powder by a look, if he 
murmured. “ But, perhaps,” we ob- 
served aloud, “it may be as well to 
preclude the practicability of mur 
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murs ;” and as we spoke we seized the 
twisted chibouque and pitched it to a 
distance of some twenty yards. We 
were then proceeding to put our pul- 
verising project into effect ; when to 
our unbounded amazement the fellow 
rushed upon us, and grappled with us, 
seizing us by the coat-collar, while he 
shouted for help most lustily. This 
was too good. We burst into a horse- 
laugh. Our captor, however, still 
maintained his gripe, and at length, 
shifting 
From gay to grave, from lively to severe, 


we grew stern. ‘“ How dare you,” we 
exclaimed—“ you, the creature of our 
imagination—the production of a tem- 
porary attack of night-mare, brought 
on by an extra quantum of cheese and 
claret—the child of our stomach—the 
begotten ofour phantasy—how dare you, 
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a pseudo-being, who have never had ex- 
istence, you, a make-believe, a bull- 
beggar, an unreality, a humbug, a no- 
body—how dare you assume the pri- 
vileges of vitality and substantiality ? 
Grovel in the dust at our feet this 
moment, handful of rubbish !—Down!” 
And extricating ourselves by a violent 
effort, we lifted our clenched dexter- 
hand, and were about, probably, to in- 
flict a ruinous wound upon the bed- 
post, when Mussulman, bazaar, city 
and all melted away into thin air, 
leaving nothing behind but the remem- 
brance of a dream, which Dr. Mac- 
nish, in his next edition of the “ Phi- 
losophy of Sleep” is welcome to trans- 
fer to his pages for a trifling gratuity. 
Friend Kerner, we have neglected 
thee. But thou heedest not our 
neglect, for thou hast at all times 


Consolation. 


What, though no maiden’s tears ever be shed 
O’er my clay bed, 

Yet will the generous Night never refuse 
To weep its dews. 


And though no friendly hand garland the cross 
Above my moss, 

Still will the dear, dear moon tenderly shine 
Down on that sign. 


And if the saunterer-by songlessly pass 
Through the long grass, 

There will the noontide bee pleasantly hum, 
And warm winds come. 


Yes,—you, at least, ye dells, meadows and streams, 
Stars and moonbeams, 

Will think on him whose weak, meritless lays 
Teemed with your praise. 


A grand, though indistinct, feeling 
of Futurity is raised in the mind by 
the perusal of Das Alphorn. There 


Wibere fs 


is not a more poetical conception in 
Goethe. 


mp home? 


A mystical Bugle calls o'er 
The Earth to me everywhere ; 
Peals it from forest halls or 
The crypts of the azure air? , 
From the snow-enrobed mountains yonder ! 
From the flower-strewn vales below ? 
O! whithersoever I wander, 


1 hear it with sweetest woe. 


































Religious poetry should never be 
attempted by minds of a middling ca- 
libre ; it must enlist the highest order 
of faculties, or it fails to conquer a 
single evil thought. None but war- 


Che Sick Man 
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Alone in the woods, or present 
Where mingle the song and the dance, 
That summoning call incessant 
Is piercing my heart like a lance, 
Till now hath my search been ceaseless, 
But its source I have nowhere found, 
And my spirit must ever be peaceless 
Till that Bugle shall cease to sound ! 


riors “to the manner born” should 
presume to handle the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon ;—and we fear 
for the inexpertness of Kerner—but 
let us see. 


any the Wotce. 


THE SICK MAN, 


In deadly sickness here | lie, 
And not a creature speaks to me. 
Dreed ever wretch, Oh, God on high ! 
Such cruel pains as those I dree ? 


Alone, alone,—all night alone 
I groan upon my thorny couch ; 
O! might I hear one pitying tone, 
Or feel one hand’s familiar touch! 


A VOICE. 


Earth once beheld a Man who wept, 
And suffered more, far more than thou ; 
And when his followers round him slept 
Sleep fled his own unresting brow. 


He who amid his bloody sweat 
Prayed, prostrate in Gethsemane, 
“O, Father! if it may be, let 
This bitter chalice pass from me !” 


THE SICK MAN. 


My anguish tongue can ill express : 

Obl! how my sick head throbs and burns ! 
And if one day the pain be less 

Next all the sharplier it returns, 


THE VOICE. 


Much sufferest thou, but more, far more, 

He suffered from the wreath of thorns 
Which plaited round his brows he wore 

Mid stripes and blows and mocking scorns, 


THE SICK MAN. 


O could I give the throes a name 
That shake my breast and search my brain! 

Not Tophet’s everburning flame 

Preys on the heart with fiercer pain. 
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THE VOICE. 


Far fiercer throes were his whose breast 
A spear pierced on the Atoning Day ; 
Yet he was God, for ever blest, 
And thou art clay, and sinful clay ! 


THE SICK MAN. 


Less racking spasms shoot through and through 
The limbs of martyrs on the wheel : 

And oh! no fire is like unto 
The parching, scorching thirst I feel. 


THE VOICE. 


Alas! all power of language fails 
His bitterer tortures to repeat 

When heavy hammers drove sharp nails 
Into his tender hands and feet. 


The crystal fountain flows for thee 
Whose common waters flow for all : 
Whereas the fiery agony 
Of his great thirst was slaked by gall. 


THE SICK MAN. 


Yet still these shafts through nerve and bone, 
This raging thirst, this burning brow, 

All might be borne without a groan, 
But—even my God forsakes me now! 


THE VOICE. 


Such from the cross was, too, his cry, 
When human nature least could bear it ; 
Yet soon he added, “ Into thy 
Hands, Father, I commend my spirit !” 


THE SICK MAN. 


Thou hast o’ercome, Invisible One! 
Resigned, let me, too, thus adore : 
My worst of agonies is gone; 
I feel mine other pains no more. 


When “the Sick Man,” happens to be the poet himself he is more lau- 
dably concise. 





Wibo bas mave thee so ill ? 


“ Ah! why art thou drooping and sickly ? 
Ah, say, what has made thee so ill ?” 
—“ Not the winds, though bitter and chill, 
Not the Night, star-gemmed so thickly. 


Not the yew-grove’s deepest shadow, 
Not the day-god’s cherishing tight, 
No dreaming in valleys by night, 

No slumber in dewy meadow. 


No rill from the cold rock flowing, 
Nor wine from the purple glass, 
No vapour from flower or grass, 

No fruit on the rich trees growing, 
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No! Nature inviteth to gladness, 
And gildeth Existence’s span ; 
To Man and the doings of Man 

I owe all my sickness and sadness.” 


There are three stanzas in this vo- 
lume, one addressed to Kepler, one to 
Schubart, and one to Frischlin. We 
shall translate two, and give the third 


in the Kernerian tongue,—as an apt 
illustration of what we have called the 
style Germanesque. 


Wepler, 


Poor, struggling, Fortune’s plaything from his birth, 
And from his thankless native country driven, 
His lonely — early wandered forth 


And soug 


t to identify itself with Heaven, 


Impatient of the twilight of dusk Earth ; 
herefore as guerdon unto him was given 

A worthier home in that celestial clime 

Whose stars and systems perish not with Time. 


Schubart. 


They took him from the peopled solitude 
Of Life, but also robbed him of the rays 
Of Heaven. They thrust him in a cell ; and rude 
Hands loaded him with chains. After some days 
Came thither many Noble-souled and Good, 
And cheered him. Then he sang his happiest lays, 
And when men came and brake his dungeon-door 
The world was one sad wilderness once more. 


HFrischlin, 


Ihn schlossen sie in starre Felsen ein, 
Ihn, dem zu eng der Erde weite Lande. 

Doch er, voll Kraft, zerbrach den Felsenstein, 
Und liesz sich abwirts am unsichern Bande. 

Da fanden sie im bleichen Mondenschein 
Zerschmettert ihn, zerrissen die Gewande. 

Weh! Muttererde, dasz mit linden Armen 

Du ihn nicht auffingst, schiitzend, voll Erbarmen.* 


We knew, some years ago, a worthy 
citizen, who, whenever he got upon his 
legs to speak in his club-room, always, 
by some unaccountable fatality, broke 
down after the fifth sentence—gene- 
rally in the midst of a Demosthenic 
exordium, which made the failure ap- 





pear the queerer—and remained for 
the rest of the night lost in a dense 
fog of tobacco-smoke. Somewhat 
akin to his case is often that of the 
German poet. He begins in a tone 
of thunder, as if he would bring Hea- 
ven and Earth into collision; but while 





* They prisoned him within gaunt rocks—him, for whom the wide regions of the 


earth were too narrow. 


But he, full of strength, broke through the rocky stone, 


and let himself down by a rope which was none of the stoutest ; and they found him, 
in the pale moonlight, himself bruised and his clothes in tatters. Alas, Mother 
Earth! that thou didst not mercifully extend thy gentle arms and afford him shelter 


and protection! 
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you are waiting to sce what will come 
of it, he calls for his pipe, and you 
thenceforth lose him in the fog. You 
have scarcely time to admire his efforts 
at scaling the firmament, before you 
are startled to behold him drop “plumb 
down” into a quagmire, like a bullet 
through an exhausted receiver. To 
see him when he is setting out you 
would fancy that he will tolerate no 
impediment to the prosecution of his 
enterprize. The fiercest and deepest 
rivers cannot appal him; his tri- 
umphant skiff makes no account of 
their waters. Mountains shew but as 
phantom-barriers ; and were they 
otherwise he has wings to overfly them. 
But when forest, and ravine, and wil- 
derness, and jungle have been tra- 
versed, it is his misfortune that he is 
too apt—like Rabelais’ giant, who, 
after devouring thirty windmills, was 
choked by a pound of butter—to close 
his career by slipping into a ditch, 
where he lies Rebploee, “himself bruised 
and his clothes in tatters.” Schiller 
and some other men of first-rate ge- 
nius excepted, every German poet is 


Nimm einen Ton aus ei 
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more or less unequal, is more or less 
incompetent to sustain the same réle 
from the opening act of the drama to 
the closing. The fire that he com- 
mences with kindling at your very 
core burns down for want of fuel; and 
then you feel doubly chilled, and are 
fain to rake the dead ashes for a few 
sparks to warm your fingers at. He 
labours to agony to upheave a moun- 
tain; and anon you discover him 
stretched at its base, exhausted by his 
exertions, and tracing upon the sand 
a lament over their futility. His ima- 
gination eae he has any) runs, like 
a heavenly herald, before his concep- 
tions, developing, as it passes along, 
whatever was hidden before, and illu- 
mining all places that thitherto lay 
shrouded in shadow; but here and 
there you discover afterwards that a 
line of aa has gone out, or was 
more probably never lighted up at all ; 
and these interspersed gaps of black- 
ness must necessarily derange, and 
do derange, the beauty of the en- 
tire coup dail. 


ner Harmonie, 


Nimm eine Farbe aus dem Regenbogen 
Und Alles was dir bleibt ist Nichts, so lang 
Das schone All der Tone fehlt und Farben.* 


Lest, however, we should be sus- 
pected of a disinclination to be just 
where justice and praise are one, we 
shall conclude this paper by a few spe- 


Strap Leaflets from 


i 


cimens from Uhland and others, which 
we beg to state do not excite our par- 
ticular antipathy. 


the German @ak. 


Che Love-adicu, 


LUDWIG U 


Fare thee well, fare t 
Thou and I must s 


ALAND. 


hee well, my dove! 
ever ; 


One fond kiss, one fond kiss of love, 
Ere we part for ever. 


And one rose, one red rose, Marie, 
Choose me from the bowers ; 
But no fruit, oh! no fruit for me, 


Nought but fragile 


* Schiller’s Verschle 


ierte Bild zu Sais, 


flowers. 
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Echabow! the glory hath veparted. 
LUDWIG UHLAND. 


I ride through a dark, dark Land by night, 
Where moon is none and no stars lend light, } 
And rueful winds are blowing ; i 
Yet oft have I trodden this way ere now 
With Summer zephyrs a-fanning my brow 
And the gold of the sunshine glowing. 


I roam by a gloomy Garden-wall ; 
The deathstricken leaves around me fall, 
And the nightblast wails its dolors ; 
How oft with my love 1 have hitherward strayed 
When the roses flowered, and all 1 surveyed 
Was radiant with Hope’s own colors! 


But the gold of the sunshine is shed and gone, 
And the once bright roses are dead and wan, 
And my love in her low grave moulders, 
And I ride through a dark, dark Land by night 
With never a star to bless me with light, 
And the Mantle of Age on my shoulders. 


III. 
Hife is the Vesert and the solitude. 


LUDWIG TIEK, 


Whence this fever ? 
Whence this burning 
Love and Longing ? 
Ah! for ever, 
Ever turning, 
Ever thronging 
Tow’rds the Distance, 
Roams each fonder 
Yearning yonder, 
There, where wander 
Golden stars in blest existence! , 


Thence what fragrant 
Airs are blowing ! 
What rich vagrant 
Music flowing ! 
Angel-voices, 
Tones wherein the 
Heart rejoices, 
Call from thence from Earth to win thee ! 


How yearns and burns for evermore 

My heart for thee, thou blessed shore! 

And shall I never see thy fairy 

Bowers and palace-gardens near ? 

Will no enchanted skiff so airy, i 
Sail from thee to seck me here ? 
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O! undeveloped Land, 

Whereto I fain would flee, 

What mighty hand shall break each band 
That keeps my soul from thee ? 

In vain I pine and sigh 

To trace thy dells and streams : 

They gleam but by the spectral sky 
That lights my shifting dreams. 


Ah! what fair form, flitting through yon green glades, 
Dazes mine eye? Spirit, oh! rive my chain! 
Woe is my soul! Swiftly the vision fades, 
And I start up,—waking,—to weep in vain ! 


Hence this fever ; 
Hence this burning 
Love and Longing : 
Hence for ever, 
Ever turning, 
Ever thronging 
Tow’rds the Distance, 
Roams each fonder 
Yearning yonder, 
There, where wander 
Golden stars in blest existence ! 


LY. 


flan must be a belicher, where Hobe ts the Veceiber. 





LUDWIG TIECK, 


A little bird flew through the dell, 
And where the failing sun-beams fell, 
He warbled thus his wondrous lay, 
Adieu! adieu! I go away : 

Far, far 

Must I voyage ere the twilight star! 


It pierced me through, the song he sang, 
With many a sweet and bitter pang : 
For wounding joy, delicious pain, 

My bosom swelled and sank again. 
Heart! heart! 

Is it drunk with bliss or woe thou art ? 


Then, when I saw the drifted leaves, 

I said, Already Autumn grieves! 

To sunnier skies the swallow hies: 

So Love departs and Longing flies, 

Far, far, 

Where the Radiant and the Beauteous are. 


But soon the sun shone out anew, 

And back the little flutterer flew : 

He saw my grief, he saw my tears, 

And sang, Love knows no Winter- years ! 
No! no! 

While it lives its breath is Summer's glow ! 
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V. 


The ways of Cupid, 
GOTTFRIED AUGUSTUS BURGER. 


Young Susan was a likely lass ; 
I knew her well and long; 

A modest girl and good she was, 
Or else my guess was wrong. 

I went and came, I came and went, 
As rivers ebb and flow: 

Whene’er I came I felt content, 
Nor less when forced to go. 


Anon, without my choice or voice, 
Things took another turn ; 

The Coming bade my heart rejoice, 
The Going made it mourn : 

I had no hope, no home, no goal, 
Save Sue, and Sue alone, 

My mind and thoughts, my heart and soul 
Were her’s, and not mine own. i 


Then deaf I grew, and dumb, and dull, 
I saw nor bloom nor flower, 

For nought was bright or beautiful 

* Unless in Susan’s bower ; 

Sun, stars, or moon, by night or noon, ! 
I could not find or mind— 

I only gazed on Sue, and soon 
I gazed my peepers blind. 


When lo! a different season came, 
And I was changed anew. 

Though Susan still remained the same, 
As fair, as good, as true, 

I went and came, I came and went 
As rivers ebb and flow, 

But always came with less content, 
And went, well pleased to go. 


Ye sages grave, you understand 
Why many a youth and miss 

Join heart and hand in Wedlock’s band, 
And woo, and coo, and kiss: 

Ye thinkers, then, ye learned men, 
I pray you tell me free, 

The How and Where, the Why and When 
Things went so odd with me. 


I’ve thought, myself, both morn and night, 
Both night and morn I’ve thought ; 

I’ve thought, and sought, and prayed for light, 
But I’ve discovered nought ; 

So Love, you mind, is like the wind— 
You feel it while it blows— 

But whence it comes you cannot find, 

Nor follow where it goes. 
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VI. 
DHtanjas ta * * * * 


JOHANN THEODOR DRECHSLER. 


I knew that Disaster 

Would shadow thy morning, and must : 
The fair alabaster 

Is easily trampled in dust. 
If the bright lake lay stilly 

When whirlwinds arose to deform, 
If the life of the lily 

Were charmed against the storm, 
Thou mightest, though human, 

Have smiled through the saddest of years— 
Thou mightest, though Woman, 

Have lived unacquainted with tears. 


Weep, hapless forsaken ! 

In my lyrical art I can find 
No spell that may waken 

The glow of young hope in thy mind. 
Weep, fairest and frailest ! 

Since bitter, though bootless regret 
For the loss thou bewailest 

Hath power to win tears from thee yet. 
Weep, while from their fountain 

Those drops of affliction can roll— 
The snows on the mountain 

Will soon be less cold than thy soul. 


Not always shall Sorrow, 

As a scimitar, pierce to thy core ; 
There cometh a morrow 

When its tyranny daunteth no more. 
Chill Habitude, steeling 

The breast, consecrates it to Pride, 
And the current of Feeling 

Is locked like a winter-tide, 
And the stricken heart pillows 

Itself to repose upon Pain, 
And cares roll in billows 

O’er the hull of the soul in vain. 


But the crumbling palace 

Is lovely through ruin and ill, 
And the wineless chalice 

Sheds light on the banquet still ; 
And as odours of glory 

Exhale from the patriot’s shroud— 
As the mountain, though hoary 

And barren, still kisses the cloud, 
So may thine affections 

Live on, though their fervour be past, 
And thy heart’s recollections 
May hallow their shrine to the last. 
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SONNETS, 


Weep—for ye follow to the cruel grave 

One of earth’s loveliest daughters—lightly tread 
And lay her gently in her lowly bed. 

Youth, virtue, beauty, all were vain to save, 

All lie entombed in that dark coffin—weep! 

The light of life is gone: the glory fled 

And only memories of joys now dead, 

Like spirits thro’ the once glad hamlet creep. 
Strew o’er her virgin earth the sweetest flowers, 
And leave the maiden to her last repose! 

There let her slumber, while heaven's gentle breath 
Makes music wandering thro’ the leafy bowers, 
And the still river murmurs as it goes, 

Sounds that can almost make the heart love death. 


Would that the inspiration poets claim 

Were mine—not all forgotten from this earth 

Should pass away such loveliness and worth. 

Yet little need hath she of earthly fame 

Or earthly admiration—her sole aim 

To walk according to God’s holy word, 

And faithful serve her Master and her Lord. 

And therefore Death disarmed of terror came 

And she could hear her Saviour’s voice speak peace, 
‘Fear not my daughter—I am with thee o’er 
Death’s troubled waters : soon their rage shall cease, 
And thou in safety reach the happy shore.’ 

Blest hope! and we tho’ mourners here can raise 
To Him who died to save, the song of praise. 


d, 7. B. 
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THE THREE WISHES. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH NIGHT. 


An hour before day, Dinarzade awak- 
ed her sister, and says to her, you will 
be so good, madam, as to tell the story 
of the third old man. The Sultan 
consented, being equally anxious to 
learn the Merchant's fate; and Sche- 
herazade, resuming her discourse, thus 
pursued her narrative. 

“Great Prince of the Genies,” says 
the third old man, “though I must 
confess to have listened with the most 
lively pleasure to the wonderful stories 
you have just heard, yet I cannot help 
feeling that your lordship will consi- 
der such feats as the changing wicked 
ladies into black bitches, and the po- 
pulation of unruly cities into little 
fishes, as too much within the compass 
of that order of events which is fami- 
liar to your lordship’s own experience, 
to be thought very wonderful. 

The genie put on a knowing ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“You see before you one whose 
fate, and the adventures of whose life 
are altogether without parallel in the 
history of human events and changes. 
I am, or rather was, the only son of a 
physician of great eminence in the re- 
nowned city of Cairo. 

“ My father had arisen to the great- 
est eminence in his profession: he was 
consulted by the greatest kings, and 
seldom failed to dispatch every pa- 
tient with the greatest imaginable 
satisfaction. Yet, amidst all this great 
success, there seemed among the more 
eminent members of his own profes- 
sion, to exist a strong dislike to him, 
the cause of which I did not then un- 
derstand. For my father was a regu- 
larly bred doctor, who was always ac- 
customed to kill or cure his patients, 
according to the most approved me- 
thods of Averroes and Avicenna. But, 
with all my father’s fame, Calumny, 

which, like the thunder-stroke, will 
select the loftiest marks, did not leave 
him free. He was, though no direct 

roof could be given, suspected of be- 
img more addicted to magic than to his 
lawful art. And, in confirmation of 
this, it was observed, that he was un- 
social and solitary in his habits,—that 
he was accustomed to absent himself 
Vou. VIIL. 





whole weeks, no one knew why or 
wherefore. Strangers, too, of a mysteri- 
ous and unusual appearance were con- 
stantly observed to come and go about 
his house. It was also noticed, that 
although he lavished the most enor- 
mous sums on mere curiosities, and 
thought the purchase of a province 
not too much to give for a frog with 
two heads or none at all,—yet his 
table was penurious, his wife ill-drest, 
and that 1 was the worst bred youth 
in all Cairo. My mother, who was of 
as amiable and communicative temper, 
as any other discreet matron in the 
town, was not able to throw any light 
on this curious riddle—which your 
lordship must acknowledge was the 
lawful property of every curious per- 
son in Cairo. 

“ These things, as your lordship, has 
easily divined, were not without their 
effect upon a mind like mine.—I was 
one of a lively and restless temper, 
full of curiosity and ambition, who 
wished to come at the bottom of every 
one’s secret, and thought nothing 
above my deserts—As my father’s 
only son, I naturally supposed that his 
whole power, in which | fervently be- 
lieved, would sooner or later be em- 
ployed for my promotion. This fancy 
was my whole comfort. 

“ Under the influence of this feeling 
I was, of all, least alive to the com- 
mon troubles of the family. I was 
mostly wrapped up in fancies, and 
often forgot the scanty meal before 
me, in the imagined ragouts of kingly 
tables. My lowly stock-bed was sur- 
rounded by the splendours of the mag- 
nificent Haroun. And as I walked 
the streets of Cairo, an object of pity 
to the wise, and contempt to the 
gay, visionary chariots of mother-o’- 
pearl and gold, whirled me with the 
speed of light, through distant realms, 
to scatter admiration and terror over a 
conquered world. 

The genie stared. 

“To counterbalance these exalta- 
tions, which, I _— to your sove- 
reign lordship, I now believe prefer- 
able to any reality the world contains, 

I was often made to feel the contempt 
N 
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of my relations, among whom I felt 
very like a prince in disguise, who re- 
sents being treated like a common 
person. Insensible to the benefits 
which my gorgeous fancy generously 
showered upon them all, they seemed 
to grudge me the poor crust, which 
but too often fell to my lot, while I 
was dreaming of lamb and pistachio- 
nuts, washed down with the purest 
vintage of Schiraz. 

“But my great standing grievance 
was, the cruelty of my father, who 
hated me as none but a rancorous fa- 
ther can hate, and who penetrated and 
availed himself of my amiable follies 
with the skill of a doctor and the 
power of a necromancer. Day after day, 
would he cross me in my most extatic 
exaltations, with some withering sar- 
casm, or terrifying threat, or some de- 
grading employment. Was I engaged 


in audience with the ambassadors of 


Samarcant or Cathay, he would ask 
me if I had fed his frogs ;—or if I loi- 
tered, in the trance of imaginary music, 
over some rare and costly banquet, he 
would send me to prepare some com- 
pound revolting to the nostrils of a 
scavenger. 

The genie grinned with delight. 

“In a word, my father treated me 
with neglect in every way but one, 
which was to torment me to the best 
of his abilities. He worked me like 
an Ethiopian, for which my sole re- 
compense was abundance of kicks and 
cuffs. If I but made a wry face over 
a pounded polecat, it was enough to 
draw down upon me the whole weight 
of his paternal aversion. Often after 
a merciless drubbing, would he sneer- 
ingly assure me that, such was the 
fitting discipline for those who were to 
govern others: he used, with a grave 
shake of his head, to assure me, that it 
would endow me with a merciful sym- 
pathy with the nether members of the 
people who should be blest with such 
aking. Strange to say, my ambition, 
—which had, I think, more lives than 
all the cats in Egypt,—converted his 
cruel jest into a serious prediction. 

At the simile about cats the genie 
wisely shook his head. 

“That my father had also some 
causes for complaint, I must frankly 
confess to your lordship. From the 
pestle and mortar I was a sad truant: 
my father could scarcely take his eyes 
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off me for an instant. As he was used 
to absent himself for long intervals, I 
never failed to take advantage of those 
occasions to be as idle as it was in the 
power of any ingenious youth to con- 
trive. Money, to be sure, I had not : 
the doctor took care of this: and I 
was, consequently, necessitated to keep 
clear of those haunts where more for- 
tunate youths spent their days in the 
pleasures of a great city. For this, 
however, I made myself amends, atter 
a way of my own. For, not to say 
that it was to me a supreme felicity to 
exchange the confined and medicated 
vapours of a little, gloomy cell, for the 
fresh air, bright sunshine, and glorious 
prospect of my favorite seat, halfway 
up, or sometimes at the summit of the 
tallest pyramid—it was on these sub- 
lime stations, my custom to indulge 
myself in the most magnificent visions 
of power, grandeur, and felicity. For 
this purpose alone, I had been indus- 
trious in obtaining knowledge in all 
that appertains to the state and plea- 
sures of the greatest monarchs,—and ex- 
hansted the whole of this knowledge in 
building and rebuilding palaces of splen- 
dour, and serais of luxurious ease :— 
and I am not sure that these delicious 
extacies were not much enhanced by 
the lurking apprehension of the sound 
drubbing, which seldom failed to suc- 
ceed them. 

“In such a mood I sat, one delicious 
evening, on the summit of the highest 
of the pyramids. The land of Egypt 
lay beneath me, like one of the maps 
of the renowned Al Hasen,—a long- 
drawn and glittering valley, that shone 
like an emerald set in the encircling 
Nile. But my thoughts went far over 
Mount Gebel and the Red Sea, to the 
powerful kingdoms and _ sultanies of 
the East. I was, indeed, just engaged 
in ordering off the heads of some hualf 
dozen conquered princes, when a 
slight rustling noise suddenly called 
me to myself. Looking round—my 
eye was caught by the fixed gaze of 
iny father’s large leaden eye; the fixed 
cold gleam of its contracting ball gave 
him something of the look of an irri- 
tated reptile. I was spell-bound, as 
by some hideous object in a dream, 

“Seizing my hand, he muttered 
some confused and gibbering sounds— 
and we sunk down together into a 
long, dreary corridor, through which 
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we seemed to glide with noiseless 
steps, along a downward slope, which 
impelled us rapidly on. It seemed to 
pass far under the city of Cairo, and, [ 
would venture to affirm, many leagues 
beyond. Our way was faintly lighted 
by a dim and colorless light, which 
seemed to come from no particular 
place,—nor to belong to any particular 
species of luminary that I ever heard of, 
the effect of which was to impress the 
spirits with a gloomy foreboding.—As 
we went along this dismal descent, we 
passed, now and then, some dimly-seen 
apartment, in which grim and official 
looking persons, looking very much 
like the understrappers of some great 
court of justice, seemed busily engag- 
edi—and from these some faint 
mockery of human voice would now 
and then seem to flutter upon the si- 
lence-audible of our shadowy walk, 
during which [ repeatedly whispered 
to myself,—‘ It must be a dream.’ 

The genie here gave the old man 
a look of sly and sagacious pene- 
tration. 

“It must, assuredly, be a dream, 
said I, as a clear and amply illumined 
space burst, all of a sudden, upon my 
startled sense. In all my visions of 
royal splendour I had never imagined 
anything so awfully and so vastly 
magnificent. Its ample dome, sus- 
tained by pillars of black marble, 
which might have propped the world, 
lifted up its spacious concave through 
the whole depth we had for hours de- 
scended, and rose an equal distance 
above it, through the heart of some 
lofty mountain. One single shaft of 
sunshine which I mistook at first for a 
column of gold, fell from the summit 
far above, upon the silver, gold, and 
ivory flower-work, with which the 
floor lay thickly inlaid. This beam 
was rendered brighter by the solemn, 
but rich gloom, shed over the ample 
space, from the black pilasters around, 
as well as the sable drapery which fes- 
tooned the immense mirrors between 
with curtains that were worthy to have 
been spun by the queen of darkness 
herself. 

“*[t is the Hall of Destiny,’ said 
my father, as he stopped short, and 
surveyed me with a curious and 
searching glance. He looked like 
one who desired to enjoy some tri- 
umph, drop by drop, and not to let 
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one atom pass, until he had fully sated 
his heart. I was astonished, and tried 
to look it all. I felt my danger was 
not passed: there was the reserve of 
a cruel purpose visible in the com- 
pression of his lip, and in the con- 
tracted look, which gave a serpent ex- 
pression to his eye. I felt as if I was 
to be made to feel the force of some 
terrific power. 

The genie chuckled with delight. 

“* Huckabac,’ said he, in that soft 
and silky tone which made my skin 
creep,—‘ Huchabac, my dear, I con- 
fess that | have done wrong in con- 
trolling and fretting your lofty spirit— 
you were not born to pursue the 
drudging path of homely industry, or 
to be distressed by the sight of that 
penurious board, which is felt to be 
good enough for the vulgar taste of 
your mother and your poor-spirited 
brother. It is unmeet that your royal 
temper should be disturbed by the 
reproofs and humours of a poor 
Cairo doctor, who has the unde- 
served honor to be your father ; and 
it would be unfit that you should sully 
your dignity by drudging over the la- 
bors of a science, which, as you see, 
has no reward for the poor ignoramus 
that follows it.—It is time to do you 
justice, and to enable you to follow 
your ambitious will, and realize your 
high destinies—But you must first 
behold and choose. I stood para- 
lyzed ;—but while I was hesitating, 
my father again said—‘ The knowledge 
which you have slighted empowers me 
to grant you three wishes,—but it is 
my intention to limit you to choose, 
according to the fancies in which you 
have buried your duties through life. 
You have made yourself familiar with 
the history of famous kings—I have 
power to transport your spirit from this 
hall, into the persons and situation of 
any three of them in succession. Should 
any of these chances, from which kings 
are not exempt, frustrate your first 
choice,—your body awaits you on 
that spot where the sun shines on the 
centre of this floor; and in like manner, 
for the rest. Consider well before you 
choose, and look well into those mir- 
rors. When you are decided, ring that 
little silver bell’—I looked in vain to 
see the bell. When I turned my head 
my father was gone. 

The genie awoke with a snort. 
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“I now felt myself prodigiously re- 
lieved from my feats. ‘So,’ thouglit 
I, ‘instead of being changed into a cat 
or a dog, I have gained the summit of 
miy desires ; from a poor, starved hut, 
I shall be transported into some 
earthly paradise of enjoyment. I shall 
seatter gold like dust, and cut of 
heads like thistle-tops, and swim in 
sparkling rivulets of wine of Shiraz. 
Shall I possess a hall like this ?’—I 
was wonderfully elated, and in a per- 
fect fever of delicious expectation. 
With an airy step I paced along the 
broad pavement, equal to a spacious 
plain in extent; and for some time 
could scarcely bring myself to suffi- 
ecient coolness to perform the pre- 
scribed acts which were to realize my 
brilliant visions, 

“*T prythee, friend, put a little more 
life into thy story,’ whispered the mer- 
heant ; ‘the genie sleeps, and I am yet 
in jeopardy.’ 

“* Never fear,’ said the old man. 

“T now bethought me of the mirrors, 
and directed my steps to the first. As 
I approached, I read over it in large 
_— ‘ Tag Crry or SAMARCANDE,’ 
‘Ho, ho!’ said I, as I surveyed the 
polished plane, on which a moving pic- 
ture shewed itself. I looked upon the 
suburbs of a vast metropolis, out of 
which the whole world seemed to pour 
itself, round a smooth-shaven meadow, 
on the centre of which was a royal 
pavilion, of spacious dimensions, richly 
decorated with royal ensigns, stream- 
ing on the sunny air,—while music, 
fuller, deeper, sweeter than I had con- 
ceived of the immortal strains of the 
houris, poured out upon the ears of 
the listening wealth, rank, and beauty 
of that grand city.’ I was maddened 
by the delicious combination. ‘I will 
be the King of Tartary, said I,’ aloud; 
but how to proceed next is the point ; 
where is this little bell? As I looked 
round I saw, near the spot I had first 
left, asmall table, which I approached, 
and having reached it in a few mi- 
nutes’ smart walking, I saw upon it a 
diminutive little bel, not bigger than 
the cup of a small lily. ‘So all goes 
right, thought I.—I paused in the 
luxury of expectation ! 

The genie gave a still wider yawn. 
The merchant was in a copious per- 
spiration at the sight. The old man 
went on undisturbed. 


“T hesitated on the first step of an- 
ticipated = enjoyment,—more_ keenly 
to feel the change by contrast.— 
From penury I was to be raised to 
wealth,—from humiliation to glory,— 
from subjection to power,—from the 
empty banquet of ambitious fancy to 
the enjoyment of luxurious reality. 
With a slow, yet eager and tremulous 
hand, I seized and rang the little bell, 
and listened, in mingled suspense and 
awe to the fairy sound which lowly left 
my hand, yet echoed loudly back from 
the far off summit of the concave 
vault. My suspense did not last long; 
the echoes had scarcely died, when 
light steps echoed on the pavement, 
and a lady of the most stately and 
queenlike beauty stood before me, 
with a gracious and captivating smile 
upon her lips. 

“« Will it please your Majesty to 
taste this cup from the hands of your 
lowliest slave ?’ said she. 

“*If such be the slave, fair one,’ 
said I, ‘what must be the highborn 
bride?’ as I took from a little silver 
tray of exquisite workmanship, a small 
diamond cup filled with rich wine, the 
fragrance of which, expanding itself 
around, came upon my nostrils with a 
rich foretaste of its exquisite contents. 

The genie smiled,—the two dogs 
smacked their iips. 

“In an instant—in the twinkling of 
an eye—I was in a dark, low, vaulted 
cell, breathing an atmosphere thick 
with a loathsome and clammy dew; a 
charnel odour fell upon the nostril so 
lately bathed in the fragrance of the 
blest. I could not see an inch. I 
tried to move,—I was bound hands 
and feet. 

“«In the name of Allah,’ said I, 
‘what is this for? This seems more a 
dungeon than a palace. But, per- 
chance I am sick, and they have 
swathed me down to keep me still. 
I could not imagine what had hap- 

ened. I worked one of my hands 
ree, and felt over my attire. I was 
satisfied that my person was changed 
from a pigmy stature of five feet, toa 
tall, slight figure of six. My dress 
was costly, too. I felt the diamond 
ornaments, and the fich shawls. I am, 
after all, a king, thought I. I must 
await the entrance of some officer of 
state. I will change my bedroom 
henceforth. There was a stir in a 
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neighbouring apartment. ‘Ho, ho!’ 
said J, ‘they are slow in attending the 
King of Tartary,—heads shall drop 
for this.’ 

“ Presently, a ponderous little door 
turned on its hinge, with a fearful 
grating noise, and two gigantic blacks 
entered, one of whom carried a little 
brazier, filled with live coals, which 
cast a vivid red gleam over the black- 
stained vaults, within a few feet 
above me as I lay: the other had 
some iron utensil in his hand: the 
third seemed to be a person having 
some authority. This person, I 
thought, is the vizier, who comes at- 
tended by the physician: I shall now 
learn all. It may be some ceremony 
of state. 

“* Who is there? said I aloud, wil- 
ling to discover who I spoke to, before 
I exprest my desires: ‘ Who is there? 
I have been expecting you this hour.’ 
The blacks stared on me with sur- 
prise. The officer answered in a gentle 
tone : 

“«O King, I am glad to see you so 
prepared,—these fellows are seldom 
thought too slow. Hasten, slaves, to 
your duty ; see you not his highness 
grows impatient.’ 

“«Tf my hands were untied, mean- 
while, I think I should be more at 
ease.” 

“*Grieved I am that I cannot com- 
ply with your highness——until these 
have done their work.’ 

“* How, slave? said I authorita- 
tively.’ 

“«It is against the rule; and I am 
responsible to the King.’ 

“« How,—bow,—what King? slave.’ 

“*His Highness—your Majesty’s 
royal brother—who deposed your Ma- 
jesty last night, now sits on the throne 
of Tartary.’ 

“Then I am really in a dungeon ?” 

“*Your highness should know the 
spot,—your royal father proppened 
your fate, as you witnessed his last 
struggles here.’ 

«“* What are you now about to do, 
good sir,’ said I in a softened tone. 

«“ The mutes smiled hideous, as the 
rolled their eyes with fearful signifi- 
cance on each other,—my flesh began 
to creep.’ 

“ The officer, too, smiled; but raised 
his shoulders, so as to express sur- 
prise.’ 
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“* Your highness, is not to be taught 
the customs of this court.’ 

“ They are about to dress me for the 
hour of prayer thought I,—it may be 
no more.’ 

“ While this conversation was goin 
on, the two blacks had lit a fire wit 
the coals brought in, and were busily 
engaged blowing it to the brightness 
and heat of a furnace. They now 
left off, and one of them came and 
stooping his vast figure over me, and 
presently turning me as if I were no 
more than a dried log, again drew the 
loosened ligatures round my arms and 
legs, so tight that the circulation was 
impeded, My terrors, for some time 
rising fast, were now beyond endur- 
ance. I was not able to speak, nor 
could I recall my scattered thoughts. I 
saw that they were preparing some in- 
strument of fiery torture, and feit that 
I was in their hands, without reprieve 
or resistance. Could nothing be done? 
Nothing. I recollected that I hada 
second and a third choice ;—but 
through what fearful trial, beyond 
fleshly endurance I must pass to the 
next, I could not divine. 

“ There had been silence for a few 
minutes, when one of the two mutes, 
(for such I now perceived them to be,) 
made a slight sign that the operations, 
which they had carried on with a quiet, 
practised celerity, were now com- 
pleted. 

“One of them, approaching me, 
raised me up, and placed my head 
between his knees. The other ap- 
proached with a bright plate, a little 
concave, and red with intolerable 
lustre, from the furnace. I shut my 
eyes, but could not again help opening 
them to gaze on that horrid light. 
When I did so, it was within six 
inches of my eyes, and cast a heat he- 
yond endurance. I roared aloud for 
agony, and again closed my Ofeher, 
This poor resource was soon denied 
me. 

“* Will your Highness open your 
royal eyes,’ said the officer, ‘or the 
mute must burn his fingers.’ 

“But I spare you the scene of 
horror and pain beyond describing.— 
Without the power of moving m 
head a hairsbreadth to the right or left 
my eyesight was toasted out of my 
head, and I was left in darkness.— 
Again, quivering in every tortured 
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nerve, and breathing the burning and 
putrid air, until, no longer able to en- 
dure such complicated and severe suf- 
fering, I sunk into a state of insen- 
sibility. 


[ August 


The genie here broke out into a 
loud fit of laughter, which very much 
raised the merchant's hopes of es- 
cape. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH NIGHT. 


The next morning Dinarzade awoke 
her sister at an early hour, and having 
obtained the Sultan’s consent, Sche- 
herazade proceeded : 

“Sir, when the genie had ceased 
laughing, the old man went on : 

“ How long I remained in this con- 
dition I could not tell; but at last I 
came to my senses. I felt myself in a 
state of extreme suffering, the effect 
of which was much increased by a 
painful sense of extreme thirst, which 
had been, I believe, the means of 
awakening me. I was not, however, 
long in this state, when the voice of 
the officer who had superintended the 
sufferings I have related, spoke just 
close to my ear— 

“*O King,’ said he, ‘I have good 
news for your Highness. The people 
of Samarcande have arisen in your 
favor, and insist on your being pro- 
duced.’ 

“A ray of consolation beamed 
across the darkness of my despair. 

“Tf I cannot have enjoyment in 
this state of mutilation, I shull at least 
have revenge. But I knew it was not 
yet time to betray my true intent; so 
I merely answered, ‘ Messenger of 
good news, cannot you lead me forth 
at once ; and when [ shall have reta- 
liated upon the real author of my mi- 
series, you shall not long await your 
reward.’ While he was about to reply, 
I had heard a noise of approaching 
footsteps, and he had just time to 
whisper, ‘the Sultan!’ in a tone of 
alarm, when a crowd of persons sur- 
rounded me. 

“* Brother, said a harsh voice, ‘I 
am forced to bring you forth to the 
people and the troops.’ 

“* Well, your Majesty,’ answered I, 
‘may depend on my speaking as you 
desire.’ 

“«That we must ensure, said the 
Sultan. 

“T became alarmed. ‘ You cannot 
doubt me now,’ said I; ‘1 am not fit 


for the enjoyment of power; I only 
desire to die in peace.’ 

“* You shall have your wish,’ said 
the Sultan ; ‘we come to ease you of 
a painful life. 

“*T prythee, brother, do not let me 
die by violence, said I; the instinct 
of nature prevailing over pain. 

“* My dear brother, the troops must 
see you dead, and you shall be killed 
without the smallest pain.’—* Canst 
thou,’ said he to some attendant, ‘ exe- 
cute thine office without inflicting pain ?” 

“¢ Pleasure, rather, your Majesty.’ 

“«Then, prythee, be quick.’ 

“As the last word was uttered, a 
horrid hand was busy about my neck ; 
it was immediately followed by the 
pressure of a sharp cord. A momen- 
tary sense of suffocation,—drowsi- 
ness,—sleep.—I was dead. 

The genie chuckled with delight. 

“ My lord genie, the change that in- 
stantly came upon me surpasses all the 
marvels of fable. The sensations of life 
again rushed through my frame with the 
rapidity of the fierce and fiery torture 
of a furnace. For a moment I thought 
that the angels of the tomb had pos- 
session of my burning body, under the 
ruins of Babylon, and were punishing 
my sinus, done no doubt in the body of 
the Sultan of India. 

The genie looked learned and con- 
temptuous. 

“TI could not help feeling that it 
was a hardship to be blinded, bow- 
strung, and tortured after death, for 
sins of which I am guiltless as your 
lordship. 

The genie hemmed loudly. 

“ The pain began to subside, and I 
felt myself lying on a soft couch, un- 
bound ; and opening my eyes, a flood 
of splendor rushed upon them, by 
which I was nearly blinded again. 
Inuring myself gradually to this, the 
well-known objects of the Hall of 
Destiny gleamed, one after another, 
on my sight. I was myself again. 











“T now fell into a state of the most 
profound composure: a sense of re- 
pose, after the pains and horrors of so 
many dreadful sufferings, flowed around 
me. I never before knew so much 
bliss. Of the lapse of time I had no 
sense.— This happy state, too, had its 
end, The pains of hunger came upon 
me,—they were worse than all. Un- 
able to endure this new anguish, I 
arose from the couch, on which I had 
lain for the length of three days and 
nights. This I had discovered from 
an enormous clock, which marked the 
lapse of hours, while its gigantic pen- 
dulums of adamant swung with an 
everlasting monotony from end to end 
of the lofty and spacious dome of the 
hall. 

“I was resolved to search narrowly 
around, to discover if there was any 
thing to be eaten. I now felt that 
faith in my father’s promise, which 
assured me I was not to die of this 
horrible want. The search was too 
easily made ; for, notwithstanding the 
vast size of this great edifice, it was 
quite unfurnished. The broad circle 
of its vast floor, stretched to the ut- 
most extent which its dark pillars per- 
mitted the eye to reach ; all was vast, 
uniform, and monotonous, unless where 
some of the huge mirrors, as I changed 
my position, cast a doubtful reflection 
of the opposite arch of the cupola 
above. There was, to be sure, a shelf 
of ponderous volumes, into which | 
should have been curious to look ; but 
they were most tantalizingly a few fect 
above my reach; and could I reach 
them, they appeared too ponderous to 
be opened by any person, less in sta- 
ture than the prince of the geniis. 

The genie squared his shoulders, 
and grew twice as big. 

“ There was nothing to eat, and hun- 
ger, I can tell your lordship, is worse 
than fire or cord. For a moment my 
pains were diverted. As I passed the 
mirror of the kingdom of Tartary, I saw 
an immense crowd collected around a 
mighty platform, on which was laid 
out a venerable form. This I presently 
perceived to be the form I had but 
recently died in. The people lamented 
with loud outcries ; and the king, whom 
I instantly recognized, appeared sunk 
in the most profound affliction: this I 
knew to be but feigned, and vowed 
vengeance in my heart. But I was 
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now in the very last stage of inani- 
tion—I had enough to do to stagger 
to the sofa, on which I fell exhausted. 

“ At this moment my father stood be- 
side me ; he bore in his hand a large 
dish of solid gold, out of which he 
took four others of precious stones, all 
differeut. 

“* Rise, my son,’ said he with a voice 
of much compassion, ‘rise and eat.’ 

“T precipitated myself on the nearest 
dish, with the fierceness of animal vo- 
racity; and devoured until my father, 
whose patience was worn out, stopped 
me. ‘ Huckabac, my dear, I fear for 
your heaith ; I must not allow you to 
overcharge your stomach, rendered 
delicate by the luxuries of royalty.’ 

“ This allusion recalled all my suffer- 
ings; [ was silent with renewed anger; 
but my father, affecting ignorance of 
every thing that had occurred, made 
me recite to him the whole history of 
my sufferings. ‘To this narrative he 
listened with an air of one surprised ; 
but I could perceive that all his ques- 
tions were suggested by the liveliest 
professional curiosity. He would 
know every sensation, and the precise 
part in which it was felt ; he advised 
me to keep my eyes quite open should 
it ever be my lot to be blinded again ; 
and seemed to lament, that instead of 
the bowstring I had not been impaled. 
He was minutely inquisitive on the 
sensations I felt in recovering; and 
seemed deeply interested in the trial 
of hunger I sustained. 

“ But I was still much imposed on by 
the vehemence with which he entered 
into my wrong, in the person of the 
King of Tartary. Let it be our first 
care, my son, to avenge ourselves upon 
his guilty successor. At this moment 
the King of Georgia has levied a nu- 
merous host for the purpose of subdu- 
ing the kingdom of Tartary. You 
shall wish yourself at its head; and 
enjoy the pleasures of retaliation. 
Should he fall into your power fuil not 
to send me word, as I should wish to 
feel his pulse while his eyes are 
burning! So saying, he presented me 
with a sparkling cordial, which I had 
no sooner swallowed than [ felt ten- 
fold appetite for revenge possess me. 

“TI was again alone; | approached 
the Georgian mirror; a splendid figure 
stood near, having on his head a crown 
of solid gold of exquisite workmanship 
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—he seemed to be the most beautiful 
and complete young prince I had ever 
seen. I was inflamed with ardor to 
exchange my frightful little form, which 
rot lordship must know was about so 

igh, for that stately person. Ambi- 
tion, vanity, and revenge rose together 
in my heart. I forgot my sufferings, 
and Seemed again to leave the poor 
little body which I would now give all 
my goods to see again. 

“T looked again—the distance 
showed a far extended and glitter- 
ing line of cavalry ranged across an 
immense plain; and already in fancy 
I was its possessor. I walked towards 
the table in the centre, and as I went, 
resolved to guard against the disap- 
pointment of my former choice. ‘I 
shall, thought I, adopt my father’s very 
words—the king may be in a dungeon 
I will wish to command that army 
—this may serve for himself or his 
successor. Thinking myself most 
sage, I touched the little bell. Again 
the sweet and solemn chime came with 
a subduing tone from the high roofed 
vault of the Hall of Destiny. Again 
the beautiful fairy stood before me 
with her discreet and thoughtful eye 
and sparkling cup. Again the strange 
transforming cordial chased through 
my veins, and [ sat with a triumphant 
feeling upon the back of a splendid 
war-horse, surrounded by a numerous 
band of officers, some of whom I could 
perceive to be persons of rank. I did 
not know their names, and therefore 
resolved to be reserved and discreet 
until I could obtain this knowledge. 

“ I was treated with much deference 
by every one; yet it was not exactly 
the kind of respect I had expected ; 
it seemed to be little more than a 
slight surface of external form. ‘1 
must,’ thought I, ‘depress the aristo- 
cracy here ; they shall by and by learn 
who they have to deal with.’ I as- 
sumed a stately deportment, and look- 
ed as awful as I could. This, to m 
surprise, rather increased the famili- 
“7 of some; they conversed with 
each other in a manner totally incon- 
sistent with the respect due to a royal 
presence. I felt resentment swelling 
in my bosom. There was a tone of 
innuendo and sarcastic allusion ; which, 
but that it seemed inapplicable to a 
monarch and a handsome youth, I 
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should suppose designed for myself. 
* What it is to be a general,’ says one. 

“* It makes old men young,’ says 
another. 

“« And slaves proud,’ observed a 
third. 

«“¢ And Tartars handsome,’ added a 
fourth. 

“* And a——look like a man ;’ ‘at 
least it makes one look as if he 
thought so,’ struck in a fifth. Turning 
round with ee condescension, I 
said, gaily enough, ‘you are merry 
gentlemen.’ I was startled at my own 
voice—it was harsh and shrill, and 
quite unsuited to the youthful beauty 
of the figure in the glass. ‘ How, 
now, Gabor,’ said the foremost of 
my companions merrily ; ‘ you seem 
more frightened at that sweet voice of 
yours than at the onset of the Tartar ; 
come, my friend, _ your scattered 
senses and be yourself.’ I was con- 
founded at this license; ‘they are ac- 
customed to be free,’ thought I; ‘I 
must tolerate them a little. I put on 
a laughing air, and we chatted as 
we rode along the ranks; my spirit 
warmed towards my companions, who 
were now not only respectful but seem- 
ingly cordial; and go to give 
way to the contemplations of pros- 
perous ambition, when a loud cheer 
arose from the ranks with deafening 
ower. I was hesitating how to ac- 
nowledge this mark of real respect, 
when my eye caught a splendid train 
of horsemen, all glittering with such 
splendor as I had not hitherto dreamt 
of, coming in full gallop across the 
plain—there were about forty persons, 
all who seemed to be of the highest 
rank.’ ‘ This,’ thought I, ‘is some 
imperial visitor or guest; we must 
receive him like a brother king ;’ and 
seeing that those around me drew up 
in a posture of respect, I took the hint 
and did the same. The stately com- 
pany was now drawn nigh; in the front 
rode a gallant youth mounted on a 
milk-white steed, all streaming with 
golden housings. On his head the 
youth wore a jewelled cap; on the 
front of which one phcenix plume, the 
only one I had ever seen, luxuriantly 
rich and glowingly bright, fanned the 
air with the motion of his steed. 

The genie chuckled derisively. 

“TI now bethought myself of some 
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well turned sentences which might ex- 
press the respect of one monarch to 
another; and when he came up I 
singled out, with a majestic air, recol- 
lecting my own splendid figure as I had 
seen it in the glass.’ ‘ Now,’ thought 
I, ‘the army will be comparing this 
foreign monarch with their own lord; 
to support the comparison, I mustered 
all my good looks as he approached, 
and holding out my right hand with 
a careless air began: ‘ Sir and brother.’ 
I had spoken no further when I was 
checked by a sharp pang which went 
like lightning round my wrist, while a 
supprest titter broke upon my ears—I 
looked at my wrist—-the hand was 

ne.’ 

The genie laughed aloud. 


“T looked at the mischievous youth 
who had served me this unaccountable 
trick. ‘He is in my power,’ thought 
I, ‘if the soldiery is not as lawless as 
the nobles.’ My lord, you may con- 
ceive my surprise—it was the youth I 
had seen in the glass. 


The genie roared with outrageous 
merriment. 

“Twas then once more cheated ; but 
how I could not conjecture. Was it 

ossible, flashed upon my mind, that I 

ad a twin brother; I had no time for 
thought. ‘Why, honest, Gabor,’ said 
the youth, ‘thy command has turned 
thy brains ;’ I begun to faint from pain 
and loss of blood. On seeing this, 
he said, ‘we must not let him die out- 
right ; apply the cautery, and bring the 
slave to the serai.’ 

“IT was now burned with a red-hot 
iron, the sight of which made me 

uiver to the centre of my frame, and 
the touch made me roar like a buffalo- 
bull. I felt I was no king; and the 
truth began to dawn upon my mind. 
I questioned the officers who remained 
around me, and excited by my interro- 
gations much more surprise than I 
received from the replies. 

“T dwell not on the painful interval 
of my convalescence, or the more pain- 
ful information which I soon received 
of my whole misfortune. I had been 
one of the eunuchs of the Georgian 
court, whose great courage, prudence, 
and wisdom had obtained me a con- 
tinued promotion from one great post 
to another, till I had been the week 
before raised to the command of the 
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troops destined to attack the Tartar 
king. But the deformed person alone 
remained—the spirit of prudence was 
gone; and by my first inevitable mis- 
take I was now in disgrace. I was par- 
doned, in consequence of the punish- 
ment I received at the handsof the king; 
and soon received visits from the offi- 
cers of state, and even from the king. 
They tormented me beyond measure ; 
the chief subject of their conversation 
was the singularly vain manner I dis- 
played on the day of the review, which 
they attributed to the effect of my ele- 
vation. When I was able to appear 
in court, every look I met conveyed a 
taunt; and I could perceive that 
I was become the object of univer 
sal derision. The exasperation of 
wounded vanity overcame the little 
prudence I had by nature; and I so 
imsulted one of the chiefs, that the 
enraged dignitary caused his slaves to 
throw me down and administer the 
bastinado so unmercifully, that for a 
week I was unable to stir. And to 
make the matter worse, such was the 
nature of the insult, that I dared not 
seek redress, or make the matter 
known to any one. 

“ Still I thought myself commander of 
the troops. But the day before they 
were to march, there came reports 
of preparation from the court of 
Samarcand, which caused encreased 
levies to be raised; and the young 
king resolved to command in person. 
At the same time, the impression made 
upon his majesty and his wisest coun- 
cillors, by my recent demeanor, and 
the fear that I might harbour a de- 
sire for revenge, caused an alteration 
in my situation by no means to be de- 
sired, The command was assumed by 
King Malek; and to make me some 
amends, I was entrusted with the com- 
mand of an important fortress on the 
Tartar side of Georgia. 

“To this position I was directed to 
march on with a small army ; and to 
take immediate possession of it with a 
sufficient garrison, leaving the rest to 
form an encampment in the vale of 
Kortene. This order, which I justly 
attributed to hostile counsels in the 
cabinet, was evidently for the purpose 
of degrading me by the mere arrange- 
ment of circumstances ; as it was plain, 
that, when the whole army should join 
as was designed, the command of these 
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troops must actually fall to some general 
commanding in the field. 

“The same evening, at an _ 
hour, my little host set forward ; and, 
my imagination long exercised in such 
scenes, made me feel more at ease than 
another could have felt in a situation 
so new to him. I was also propor- 
tionally elated, for the martial scene 
that moved around me as I went was 
quite congenial to my ambition and 
love of earthly dignity. I was for the 
present, at least, freed from the over- 
shadowing splendor of King Malek— 
the taunts of the courtiers, or the com- 
mands of superiors in office. My 
genius for command disclosed itself in 
all its grandeur. 

Here the old men smiled, and the 
genie laughed immoderately. 

“ Accustomed as I was to reflec- 
tion, and now experienced in the 
trials of life, it is true, my lord, I 
could not help also being struck with 
a sense of the instability of human 
greatness, and the insecurity of my 
situation. And I will freely confess 
to your lordship, that while military 
music came like the voice of glory upon 
my ear, and the long-drawn martial 
train with steed, and plume, and steel- 
clad rider crowded on my eye, the 
royal dungeon, the burning plate, 
the bowstring, the bastinado, and 
the sharp scimitar in the reckless hand 
of a despotic boy, mingled painfully 
with my reflections. I thought of the 
thin partition between the chambers of 
life aud death—between glory and the 
grave. 

The genie stared. 

“ We rode on for some days through 
a varying district, chiefly along the 
skirts of Caucasus ; sometimes ascend- 
ing where the road wound on high 
over some rocky ridge; at other times 
descending into the rugged bed of 
some scanty stream. ‘The heat on 
these occasions accumulated in the 
concavities of these oblong vales, re- 
minded me forcibly of the burning 
plates in the dungeon of Samarcant. Oc- 
casionally we forced our way through 
deep thickets, the underwood of tall 
forests, and suffered extremely from 
the close and smothering air; the 
lacerating briers, and the alarms of the 
savage monsters which prowled among 
tnem. I found, my lord, that glory, 
and honor, and high station, pre- 
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carious as they were, were also of 
rather doubtful enjoyment in the pos- 
session ; and that it was, perhaps, after 
all, better to dream of thrones, trun- 
cheons, and judicial robes in the quiet 
penury of Cairo, than to be thus 
toasted and tossed about for their 
sake. While I was thus thinking, the 
power of thought was nigh driven from 
ine bya roar, that echoed more loud than 
the loudest thunder through the dim- 
ness of the hollow woods: a whole 
regiment of cavalry—I know not if it 
was owing to the terror of the horses 
or their riders, or perhaps both—rushed 
in tumultuous confusion into the leafy 
steep which descended on the quarter 
opposite this alarming sound. But 
you may judge my alarm—O mighty 
prince of the genii—when in another 
moment, while I was debating where 
to fly, the same awful roar increased 
to a deafening loudness, rushed by my 
ear, and in an instant [ was extended 
on the ground, while within two small 
paces before me, upon the carcass of 
my valuable warhorse, lay an enormous 
lion of Caucasus; the switching of 
his tail struck me on the leg so hard, 
that a few more blows must have 
broken the bone or disjointed my 
knee. Happily his back was turned ; 
so that I was enabled to rise and 
creep aside quietly into the bushes. 
Many men and horses were killed or 
sadly disabled by falling down the 
steep ; but when the cause of the tu- 
mult was clearly ascertained, the terror 
was soon allayed, and the monster was 
pierced with the arrows and spears 
of a thousand valiant warriors. 

The genie smiled contemptuously. 

“ Occasionally we had the pleasure 
of reaching a town; the smoke of 
which, rising afar, gladdened our 
hearts. When such was the case, we 
took possession of the houses from 
which the inhabitants mostly fled. 
And as we did not fail to help our- 
selves to everything that could be 
either eaten up or carried away, we 
were in some degree compensated for 
their want of hospitality to the army of 
their sovereign. 

“ Not to fatigue your lordship ; alter 
several days’ laborious march, we ar- 
rived at our destination. It was a 
fortress, situated on a commanding 
eminence about three hundred fathoms 
in perpendicular height, rising steeply 
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up from a valley so broad that it 
seemed like a spacious plain, on which 
the caliph might encamp with all his 
powers ; and the sultan of the Indies 
not lack room for all the armed prin- 
cipalities of the south. 

“A few words will convey to your 
lordship an exact idea of the situation 
in which I stood. One narrow footway 
led us up the steep, which was strongly 
fortified on every side, but that which 
leaned from the steep immediately 
above the valley. In this high enclo- 
sure, lay a small town, well provisi- 
oned and having copious cisterns of 
rain water. A house of no very ample 
dimensions was set apart for the mili- 
tary commander. Of this fortress I 
took possession with a thousand men, 
the utmost it could hold without incon- 
venience. The remaining troops took 
up their ground within the narrow 
gorge on the northern side of the hill. 

“For two days all remained in un- 
broken rest, though not without the 
excitement of hourly rumours and the 
surmises of curiosity and fear. The 
little street was filled with groups of 
the soldiery and inhabitants, inquiring, 
retailing, and I believe inventing re- 
ports, so various and contradictory 
were the shapes that rumour took. 
One sense seemed prevalent, among 
the officers of the different regiments, 
who mostly assembled on the height 
to watch more easily what might ap- 
pear in the distance of the vale. They 
agreed that the importance of this po- 
sition, must cause the first operations 
of the King of Tartary to be directed 
immediately against us. So that it 
was a question of the most anxious 
suspense which might first appear— 
our force, or that of Tartary. With 
this anxious doubt, little else was 
thought of; the winecup lost its allure- 
ment; the chessboard its interest. 
Hourly were our eyes strained over 
the far expanse which lay before us— 
the field of a deeper game. 

“The genie looked contemptuously 
at the old man. 

“On the third morning, as we were 
overlooking the plain, a long loud 
blast of some foreign horn came faintly 
mingled with the breeze. It was 
speedily conjectured to be the Tartar 
trumpet, which can be plainly heard 
at the distance of twenty leagues ; but 
by the loudness of the sound, we per- 
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ceived that it must be less than half 


that distance. And, accordingly, ere 
noon, a long line of gleaming light, 
which was obviously in motion, plainly 
intimated that the Tartar army would 
soon be drawn up beneath us. The 
alarm was, indeed, very great among 
the scanty body that was to be ex- 
posed to the first attack. Fresh 
scouts were sent out to meet and 
hasten the main army of Georgia, 
which could not now be far off. I 
wished to send our small host forward 
to intercept the enemy ; but I had the 
presence of mind to perceive the sur- 
prised looks of the officers, and to re- 
collect that I knew nothing about the 
matter ; so, appearing to reflect, I said 
they had better remain as they were, 
until reinforcements should arrive. 
Every hour seemed, I must confess, to 
add to the contempt which I inspired 
among the officers whose rank allowed 
them to approach me ; and I began to 
rejoice that I had been thus tacitly de- 
graded from a command in which my 
real ignorance would quickly appear. 
Should the king arrive in time, I hoped 
to be a mere looker-on. If not, I 
could perhaps make terms with the 
Tartar; the alternative was not un- 
cheering. Having more natural wit 
than roost of my officers, I was 
enabled to conceal much ignorance, 
and to draw their opinions from unin- 
tentional hints and unwary conversa- 
tions, so that I still kept some shadow 
of respect. My most dangerous enemy 
was the physician, who lived in the 
fortress, and who watched me with all 
the keen intelligence of that observing 
class—indeed his looks put me not a 
little in mind of my father. I took 
the first opportunity to order him the 
bastinado, which moderated his prying 
zeal, and kept him for some days out 
of the way. 

The genie gave an approving nod. 

“The scouts brought back word 
that the Georgian army would be up 
in a few hours. The Tartars had by 
this advanced to the edge of a deep 
morass, within half a league of the 
fortress; from this, dividing into seven 
bodies, they took up their ground 
between that and a bend of the river 
Irtish, which was there very wide and 
deep. Our officers were much alarm- 
ed when they discovered the advan- 
tages of the position; and I scolded 
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at them, swearing flatly that it was to 
prevent this, that 1 had ordered out 
our small army, as I ascertained that 
our army could be attacked in detail as 
it came up along the Irtish. I now 
resolved on sending round my small 
host to await at the mouth of the 
rocky gorge, in order to frustrate any 
movement of theirs by the seasonable 
demonstration of an opposite force. 

“Night came on ; but it was spent 
im anxious watching ; close beneath us 
lay the van of the Georgian host. 
Before us, so near that we could hear 
every sound that rose from their camp, 
the Tartars held their position ; innu- 
merable fires told the vastness of their 
host ; the bright illumination from a 
group of tall pavilions towards the 
rear, that the King of Tartary com- 
manded in person. 

“A little after midnight I entered 
my house to take a half hour’s repose ; 
but I had not yet lain down, when I 
was told that a little old man from 
Cairo desired to see me. At once 
conjecturing who it was, I commanded 
him to be introduced. It was my 
father—he eyed me with a keen glance, 

“*How did you discover me, O 
father,’ said I. 

“*I enquired, my son, among the 
Georgian host if any one had suddenly 
lost his wits,’ answered the old man 
with his cold sarcastic voice and am- 
biguous smile. 

“*Nay, father, said I, alarmed, 
‘did’st thou see the king ” : 

“*Foolish boy, I did; I thought 
you had made sure of his person and 
throne ; I found my mistake without 
having committed myself ; but J fancy 
he quickly divined the honor that we 
intended him; for he told me the 
whole history of your conduct on the 


plain of Teflis. As he laughed himself 


into good humour, I think you need 
not fear.’ 

“*Father, said I, ‘kill me on the 
spot, and set me free from this vile 
carease.’ 

“* All in good time, my son; it 
would not be safe to slay one of his 
majesty’s officers in the centre of his 
troops. A Tartar broadsword will 
serve your turn before this time to- 
morrow night; and if not, you are not 
much out of the way as you are—have 
but.a little patience.’ 

“ As he spoke these last words with 
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an ironical drawl, many subduing re- 
collections stole over me; my eyes 
flashed ; my throat cramped ; my feet 
glowed ; my wrist sent burning pangs ; 
an imaginary stake went through me, 
and a Tartar spear made my entrails 
shrink into the smallest compass— 
‘how,’ thought I, ‘shall I stand before 
the Georgian ? 

“The morning dawned; heavy 
clouds floated overhead ; and a gleam 
of steel lay like a harvest of spears 
and helmets, over the remoter half of 
the plain. The Georgian king had 
sent half his army along the semicir- 
cular gorge to reach the further end; 
two thousand men with frequent dis- 
charges of arrows, stones, and liquid 
fire from the fortress, were deemed 
enough to keep the other pass, where 
the Irtish bent within a hundred paces 
of the hill. 

“ When this arrangement was effect- 
ed, a body of twenty thousand cavalry 
swept with a sound of thunder across 
the plain, and precipitated themselves 
with many a shout upon the Tartar 
centre. The shock seemed consider- 
able, as the vast shoal of feathered 
heads nodded forward, when they 
stopped short before the Tartar square. 
A cloud of dust arose, and presently 
hid from our sight the movement of 
the combatants. But we heard the 
clashing of scimitars and the crashing 
fall of many an iron mace; and war 
steeds having empty saddles came rush- 
ing from the cloud of battle. The 
hoarse murmur of striving thousands 
was also wafted across the interval ; 
and now and then a loud and breath- 
less call, the chiding of heroes as they 
rallied each other to the points of 
danger. This attack lasted for nearly 
half an hour when the Georgian squa- 
drons appeared to give up the point, 
and to make rather a disorderly retreat 
towards the nearest pass where they 
entered in much disorder, pursued by 
a oe of Tartar horse. While 
this had been going on, thirty thousand 
Georgians had been drawn up four 
deep along the hill, who saluted the 
Tartar with a cloud of arrows as they 
passed ; and the Georgian horse turn- 
ing about upon them while they were 
in confusion, cut them up in a manner 
frightful to behold—in a word, they 
left two thousand men upon the field. 

“ All was now quiet for a while—if 
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itcould be called quiet with such a 
field before us. It was enough to 
make any reasonable man sick of mili- 
tary honors for the rest of his life. I 
never rejoiced so much that I had 
been set aside from my command. The 
very nearest object almost directly be- 
neath me was the Georgian who 
had led on the charge, a headless 
trunk; his armour streaked with the 
blood which oozed through its chinks, 
his head no where to be seen. 
Around him lay distinctly percep- 
tible, though so far beneath, forms of 
horses and men in all the stages of 
death, and twisted into every attitude 
of agony. It was—as my father, who 
stood beside me on the parapet, re- 
marked—an ample table for the study 
of the physician; or a stage for the 
actor to learn the most difficult por- 
tions of his art. My heart sickened at 
the cruel remark. ‘ Brother, observed 
the Armenian doctor who stood next 
him, ‘could we not procure that head 
which lies a little this way towards the 
Georgian line.’ 

“*My son, said my father, ‘you 
hear my friend’s desire; can you not 
send out a messenger ?—we are very 
desirous to obtain a head.’ 

“ Almost maddened by the disgust 
and horror which [ felt, I sternly re- 
fused the impious request. My father, 
I could perceive, was seriously of- 
fended, and muttered bitterly between 
his teeth, ‘ you shall repent of this my 


son. 

“The awful blast of the Tartar 
horn Kerrenay now rose above all 
other sounds, and turned our eyes 
again to the field of death beneath us 
—the prospect was changed. The Tar- 
tar a Georgian host seemed to have 
mingled on different parts of the field 
which was now filled with the noise, 
fury, and violence of a raging combat 
between two vast armies; all order 
seemed lost ; the battle raged like the 
torrent of some mighty inundation, 
broken into whirlpools by the rocks 
and eminences on its way. Here two 
squadrons stood, as with balanced fury, 
exchanging tremendous strokes of sci- 
mitar and mace. A little further, 
hasty and precipitous flight was fol- 
lowed on the heels by mad pursuit. 
Fear and fury, slaughter and overthrow 
—the shout of rage and the shriek of 


sudden mutilation, mingled horribly. 
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It was a sight no man can conceive 
without actual experience—I could 
scarcely believe they were men. 

The genie looked sublime con- 
tempt. 

“ My lord genie, not the least impos- 
ing effect of this awful scene, was one 
which no one might have foreseen. 
The day was fair, but cloudy; and 
broad shadows and gleams of sunshine 
seemed to course each other, as if in 
play, over this scene of agitation and 
ury. It seemed as if the geniis or 
spirits of the upper elements were un- 
conscious of the strife below; and 
looking on it as I did then far below 
where I stood, I thought { could never 
congratulate myself enough that I was 
out of the fray. 

“ At length the scattered squadrons 
of Georgia became more scattered ; 
and those of the Tartar more collected 
and condensed ; and as they came on- 
ward like a gathering wave of war, by 
the time they reached the base of the 
hill there was no enemy before them. 

“ With breathless ardor had I looked 
upon the contest; I was deeply ab- 
sorbed in speculating on the best 
course of conduct for my own interest 
and safety, and had resolved on be- 
traying the fortress to the Tartar in 
time to secure his favor, when a voice 
close to my ear said, ‘the king orders 
you to man the parapet, and to 
shower fire und arrow on the enemy 
while he rallies his scattered host—be 
quick, man, are you awake ?—I had 
made up my mind. ‘ Hamjac,’ said I, 
‘I will do no such folly. The King of 
Georgia will ere night be in the power 
of the Tartar; and my head, my friend, 
will answer for any damage I may 
cause to the conqueror’s army.’ 

“*T quite agree with your wisdom, 
O Gabor,’ said the Georgian ; ‘and if I 
might offer a fool’s advice, you will not 
content yourself with letting yourself 
be taken, in which event your merit 
will not be allowed for ; but you will 
send a special messenger to the Tartar 
King with your offer.’ 

“*T take your advice, my best 
friend, answered I ; ‘ and to convince 
you of the respect with which your 
wisdom inspires me, I entrust yourself 
with this delicate affair—go, my friend, 
and may Allah speed you—I shall 
wait your return with impatience.’ 
“The Georgian left me. 
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‘ Thy conduct is wise, O son,’ said 
my comes ‘for your life is no longer 
safe with the Georgian prince ; he has, 
by the help of the Armenian doctor, 
who is a great magician, obtained a 
knowledge of your history, and - is 
fully aware of your intentions and mis- 
take. There is a plot against you, 
which I have appeared to assent to in 
order the better to counteract it.’ 

“«T hope Hamjar will prove faithful,’ 
said I, trembling from head to foot. 

“«T hope he may, my son; but these 
courtiers are not to be trusted.’ 

“Can I not fly, O father.’ 

“«There is but one avenue, O my 
son; and it is already in possession of 
the Tartar.’ 

“¢ How then did Hamjar come; and 
how shall he reach the king?’ At 
this moment the Armenian entered— 
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he had been evidently listening at the 
door. 

“«T just heard your question, my 
son,’ said he; ‘there is a private way 
that leads far out among the hills ; it 
is known to but few; | am just pre- 
pared to escape, and have come here 
in the hope to induce my brother to 
accompany my flight. The Tartar 
will spare no one, and there is now no 
hope from King Malek.’ This he said 
with a look of haste and terror so na- 
tural, that I had no doubt of his sin- 
cerity.” 

“* Haste, my son,’ he added ; ‘thine 
enemy, with five hundred men, is in 
present command—he has orders to 
behead thee—come.’ 

*« Whither ?” 

“+ Follow me.’” 


(To be continued. ) 








HOLBERG’S PETER PAARS. 


One of the most multifarious, and at 
the same time universally successful 
writers in the literary annals of any 
nation, was Lewis Hotsere. Excel- 
lent alike as a historian, a dramatist, 
a satirist, and a poet, to say nothing 
of his merits as a biographer and a 
moral and political philosopher, he has 


left behind him a splendid example of 


what may be achieved by genius and 
perseverance, under the most un- 
favourable circumstances. Though 
obliged from his earliest years to 
struggle against poverty and infirm 
health, did he yet contrive to acquire 
a knowledge of ‘several languages, and 
of various branches of learning; to 
visit the most considerable countries 
of Europe ; and at length to become 
the founder of more than one depart- 
ment of literature in his own. His 
heroi-comic poem in Danish, entitled 
Peder Paars,* though scarcely known 
here, even by name, is still extremely 
popular in his native country, Norway, 
in Denmark, and in Sweden ; into the 
language of which last it was trans- 
Juted about thirty years after its first 


appearance. It is also known in 
Germany by the version of Scheibe, a 
friend of the author's, who resided in 
Copenhagen, in the capacity of Capel- 
mester, or leader of the choir, to his 
Danish Majesty. Though labouring 
under the disadvantage common to all 
poems of the same description, that 
many of its allusions, namely, referring 
to works, persons, and incidents, now 
unknown, and to customs that are 
local or obsolete, must be lost to those 
of a different age and country, Peter 
Paars is still, at least in many parts, of 
a sufficiently general and intelligible 
nature to amuse: we therefore con- 
ceive the introduction of this Northern 
Stranger will not be altogether unwel- 
come to our readers. We shall, ac- 
cordingly, give a short analysis of it, 
with some extracts, as closely trans- 
Jated as is possible in a metrical ver- 
sion: indeed the similarity of idiom 
in the two languages is often so great 
that many expressions which may ap- 
pear to be exclusively English are ren- 
dered literally from the Danish. 

From its extent, object, and execu- 


* Paars is to be pronsenced like the English word pores; aa in Danish, when 
long, sounding nearly as long 0, and when short, somewhat like a in warm. Aars, 
which subsequently occurs, is, in like manner, to be pronounced ores. 
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tion, this poem is entitled to a high 
rank among those of its class; espe- 
cially when we take into consideration 
that the Lufrin was the only one of 
the kind the author had read at the 
tine he wrote it. 

The subject is the adventures of 
the hero, Peter Paars, a tradesman in 
Callundborg, in the island of Zealand, 
during his voyage from thence to 
Aars, or Aarhuus, in Jutland, to visit 
his mistress ; and the poem is so far a 
kind of parody on, or humorous imi- 
tation of the Odyssey, in allusions to 
which, as well as to the Mneid, it 
abounds. It is written in the name of 
Hans Michelsen, and the preliminary 
remarks and notes are attributed to 
Just Justesen; the former being the 
name given by Holberg to the imagi- 
nary author of all his satirical poems, 
und the latter, that assigned to the 
equally imaginary commentator. It is 
amusing to read the account of the 
wrath and tumult excited at Copen- 
hagen on the first appearance of this 
publication, in which Holberg, besides 
the follies and vices, aimed also at the 
pedantries of the great vulgar and the 
small ; and especially, to use his own 
words, at “those who employ them- 
selves in writing copiously and circum- 
stantially on trivial or useless subjects, 
and in trumpeting fourth matters that were 
better passed over in silence, and left 
to oblivion.” The following account 
of its reception is extracted from the 
translation of his autobiography, pub- 
lished by Hunt and Clarke : 

«“ This poem was differently received, 
according to the different character and 
disposition of its readers, Some were 
secretly displeased with it; others openly 
avowed the indignation it excited ; some 
imagined themselves to be attacked un- 
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der fictitious names; and others, feeling 
equally guilty, and expecting similar 
treatment, joined in the abuse of the au- 
thor. Some, whose reading had never ex- 
tended beyond epithalamiums, epitapus, 
and panegyrics, were alarmed at the no- 
velty of this production, and condemned 
the audacity of the satirist; others, con- 
ceiving their enemies to be the objects of 
attack, read the poem with laughter and 
delight, and took every opportunity of 
repeating what they considered the se- 
verest passages, in the hearing of those 
to whom the satire was supposed to ap- 
ply. The vulgar, whose opinions are 
commonly superficial, deemed it the work 
of an idler; and some literary characters, 
in their excessive anxiety to shew their 
penetration, were equally at fault with 
the vulgar. 

«“ There were some, however, who 
formed a more favorable judgment of 
the merits of this production, and who 
applauded me, when my name became 
known, for my attempt to combine satire 
with pleasantry, and to temper the seve- 
rity of reproof by the graces of poetical 
embellishment. In their opinion, my 
poem was so far from meriting the light 
estimation in which some critics held it, 
that they considered its appearance an 
era in the literature of the’country. . . 

- I pass over all the furious criti- 
dleuen, all the virulent accusations, with 
which I was assailed ; suffice it to say, 
that when the poem was examined before 
the supreme council, his most gracious 
Majesty's learned counsellors pronounced 
it a pleasant and unobjectionable pro- 
duction.” 


It is now time to let “ Peter Paars” 
speak for itself, that our readers may 
judge how far the abovementioned fa- 
vorable opinions were well-founded. 
The poem commences thus :— 


« IT sing a man whose fortunes well might claim 
Bards of all nations to record their fame ; 

I sing a hero, the great Peter Paars, 

Who boldly sailed from Callundborg for Aars. 
Sav, pois’nous Envy ! spiteful goddess, say 

Why didst thou bring such engines into play, 
To plague and persecute an honest man, 

Scarce known before this voyage he began ? 
What phrenzy urged thee thus, what vain alarm, 
To seek his life who ne’er had done thee harm ? 
His home he left not, like La Mancha’s Knight, 
In quest of fame, with giants huge to fight; 
Nor like Ulysses and Eneas thought 


Of glorious conquests. 





No. He merely sought 
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His sweetheart’s bower: and was a trip like this 
Worth so much rout? Why grudge the humble bliss ? 
Why must he through such bitter trials pass, 
And dangers that might daunt a heart of brass ? 
Now see the billows raging for his life ; 
Now stand in peril from the robber’s knife ; 
From one bad scrape into another fall ? 
How could a goddess be so cursed with gall ! 
Yet, Envy, vain thy cares, thy efforts vain; 
Thou saw’st him, to thy grief, his home regain, 
Admired, applauded, covered with renown. 
Then learn for once, and note the lesson down, 
That oft the object of thy deepest hate 
Thou dost contribute most to elevate ; 
That often thou dost make the thoughtless grave, 
The simple, prudent, and the coward, brave ; 
And that thy rod deserves not kicks, but kisses, 
When of a Paars it makes a sage Ulysses. 

« Relate, O Muse, the chances that befel 
This wight, as fortune’s plaything known so well. 
Let simple truth, throughout, thy pencil guide, 
For here thou need’st not wander from her side, 
As oft thou dost, by wily poet led 2 
To say whatever comes into his head, 
Though conscious all the while ’tis falsely said. ) 

« Three years before the war from Calmar * named, 
When folks were still of luxury ashamed ; 
When coffee was unknown, and spicery ; 
And bread-and-beer + was used instead of tea. 
Ere yet the nation had become so prone 
To foreign fashions, giving up their own, 
And aping France; when people, in a word, 
Eschewed the waste they better could afford. 


Having thus accurately determined 
the date of the commencement of the 
action, the poet proceeds to relate how 


despite of the dangers of the sea and 
season, it being then winter time ; how 
he hired a vessel and sailed with that 


Peter Paars, a worthy ron ay in intent; and how he reckoned without 
Callundborg, took it into his head to his host ; for— 
go to Aars to see his betrothed, in 


« When Envy heard of this her bold emprize 
She chafed with rage, and furious glared her eyes. 
What, she exclaimed, shall I this churl allow 
Triumphantly the yielding waves to plough, 
His sweetheart’s dwelling unimpeded reach, 
And clasp her in his arms? No, no—I'll teach 
The wretch to know me. Rather perish all, 
Both they and I, than that event befal. 

This said, she flew like arrow from the bow, 
Nor e’er before was seen so swift to go. 

For erst deep buried in her cave she lay 

Mid bats and owls that shun the light of day ; 
While baleful vipers formed her daily food, 
And sullen aye and slothful was her mood. 

* Calmar is a city of Sweden, celebrated for the Union between the three Northern 
Kingdoms concluded in it in 1897. In 1611, a war broke out between Denmark 
and Sweden, which commenced with the siege and storming of this city; and the 
surrender of the citadel followed soon after. This is the war to which Holberg 
alludes; as, in his History of Denmark, he expressly calls it the war of Calmar. 

+ Ol-og-bréd, or Olebréd, is a kind of porridge, made by boiling crumbled bread in 
beer: it is a favourite dish in Norway, even at the present day. 
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Such, Ovid tells us, was she in his age, 

Since grown so active; nor do I engage 

His word to question; but I know full well 

That now at court she scruples not to dwell, 

And elsewhere may be seen in thin disguise ; 

In former times, perhaps, 'twas otherwise.” 


em 


Envy’s flight soon brings her to 
Eolus, whom she at once accosts, and 
informs him that he shall never get 
rid of her till he grants her petition. 
The monarch of the winds, being “a 
simple person, as mountaineers usually 
are,” imagines from her disconsolate 
air, that she is in love with, and has 
come to court him; a supposition 
which puts him to great embarrass- 
ment, her appearance, as described by 
the poet, being by no means inviting. 
Envy perceives his confusion ; but, not 
knowing whence it arises, urges him 
still more strongly; the result of which 
is, that, after in vain endeavouring to 
put her off by pleading business, he at 
last fairly turns his back, and is about 
to run for it. The goddess, however, 
is too nimble for him; she catches and 
holds him fast, and repeats that she 
will never quit him till she obtains the 
desired boon. Eolus, now quite beside 
himself with consternation, roars out 
to her to let him go instantly—de- 
clares “she must have a screw loose in 
her head ;” and asks “ who could fancy 
such an ugly beast whom even Pluto 
is afraid of.” Envy, now finding how 
the wind lies, troubles herself little 
about the affront, but gives him to 
understand, to his great relief, that she 
has come on a very different errand 
from what he thought; relates the 
object of the expedition of Peter 


Paars, and her anxiety to sec it frus- 
trated: and finally informs him that 
all she wants is, that he shall let slip a 
wind or two to drive him out of his 
course, and prevent her reaching the 
wished-for haven. He excuses himself 
by stating that he is afraid to do so, as 
he well recollects what happened in 
Eneas’s time, and is aware that Nep- 
tune is a person “ whom it is no joke 
to have for an enemy.” Envy, how- 
ever, artfully excites his pride and 
jealousy by insinuating that, though 
by right an independent sovereign, he 
has suffered himself to become a mere 
feudatory to the stern god of sea. 
This remark has the effect she anti- 
cipates. Eolus starts up, roars as 
loud as Mars did when wounded by 
Diomede, and calls to the winds to 
come forth from their cave and learn 
for the future that he is their lord, and 
alone has the power to command them 
to blow or to be still. They, of course, 
gladly obey the mandate, and soon lash 
the sea into foam, to the considerable 
annoy of our hero Paars. However, 
though like Eneas, he forthwith be- 
comes solutus frigore membra, he does 
not imitate that renowned hero in his 
lamentations ; but, on the contrary, 
displays a good deal of that spirit for 
which the ancient Scandinavians were 
so remarkable,* and proceeds to cheer 
the crew in the following terms: 


«« Look sharp, my men, nor fear, but pluck up heart ; 

Surely ’tis better here from life to part 

Like many a hero, than on sick-bed pine: 

In fact I care not though the lot be mine 

To perish now; and, but for Dorothy, 

Could wish no Letter grave-place than the sea: 

Nay, might I first take leave of that dear maid, 

The fatal call should gladly be obeyed. 


For vain it is against that call to strive; 
And when you see the destined time arrive, 
When Lachesis has no more thread to spin, 


rn In vain to whine and snivel you begin. 


= For go you must—to death must all men bow— 

the 

erg ea eRe ee ae ee ee a Fae 
: * The worthy Thomas Rartholine, the younger, wrote an elaborate work on the 

1 in ' subject, De causis mortis a Danis gentilibus contempte. 
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As oft my father said: then fear not now; 
For I, you see, am not afraid—far from it; 
And you—but hold— I’m sick, and needs must vomit. 
« His shop-man, Ruus, who happened to be nigh, 
Bethought her then, Why should not also I 
Essay to cheer them, and at large relate 
How vain it is to struggle ’gainst one’s fate. 
For of all topics this he deemed the best, 
And thus his thoughts the worthy man expressed—. 
«“ Ye seamen bold, now hearken to my words, 
Nor land nor sea escape from fate affords. 
Some are to joy, and some to sorrow born, 
To glory some, and more to shame and scorn. 
Some die by water, others by the rope ; 
And he to hanging born need never hope 
To die by drowning—as I’ve often heard— 
How much so e’er th’ exchange might be preferred. 
The Dane by birth can never be a Scot; 
One fish is grilled, and t’other put in pot; 
This louse is burnt, that cracked upon my nail ; 
Some crops by drought are lost, and some by hail. 
And while this book is gilt and finely bound, 
The leaves of that wrap soap and herrings round. 
While one man swords and bullets may defy, 
Another from a needle’s prick may die. 
Why tremble, then, when fate our threads would sever? 
We surely know we cannot live for ever. 
Our life is short, and, to eternity, 
But as a little village—do you see— 
To a huge city. None may death contemn, 
Save the shoemaker of Jerusalem, 
Alias the wandering Jew, who never dies; 
But must live on to the last great. assize, 
Tis thought, because he once was so obdurate ; 
If you believe me not, pray ask our curate, 
Who oft has seen him; but, I must confess, 
I do not envy him; I think the less 
Of such strange sights one sees, the better. He, 
They say, oft smites his breast, and bows his knee 
In church; and now, on second thoughts, I feel 
That I should like a glance at him to steal, 
And in some corner stand where I might hear 
What tongue he speaks: why, too, year after year, 
From place to place he roams, I fain would learn ; 
Though that, I own, is none of my concern, 
Then let not sach a common matter strike 
Such terror to your hearts; for my part, like 
My principal, I’m not afraid, far from it; 
But—like him, too, feel sick, and needs must vomit. 
«“ This speech gave courage to the trembling band: 
They loudly cried, O happy, happy land; 
O happy city, happy parish too, 
That has produced a man so wise and true! 
Had he but studied, sure he might have vied 
With many a priest, and won the day beside. 
Tis true that ours in preaching is expert, 
The sick can comfort, and the bad convert ; 
But that like Ruus— Hark! Whence that mighty crack? 
We're all undone—our mast is gone, good-lack. 
«“ Now Paars endeavoured still the crew to cheer, 
And with sage arguments allay their fear. 
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But on the deck they lay, and writhed like worms, 
For this exceeded e’en poetic storms. 

The sky was all with pitchy clouds o’ercast, 

Twas dark as night, and dreadful howled the blast ; 


Each, as he lay, by rope or bench held on; 
The tortured timbers fearfully did groan ; 
The chests and boxes tumbled all about ; 


The rain fell heavy as a water-spout. 

But when the lightnings did the sky illume, 

They thought at last was come the day of doom: 

For when one sees the elements thus blend, 

He well may think the world is near its end. 

They’re menaced now with fire, though drenched before, 
While the whole deck with sand is covered o’er, 

Torn from the bottom by the boiling brine : 

So that fire, water, air, and earth combine 


To plague them all at once. 


In short, I ween, 


Never before was such commotion seen.” 


By this time, Venus, having learned 
the cause of the journey which exposes 
our hero to such danger, thinks herself 
bound in honor to assist him. Accord- 
ingly she speeds in her chariot and 
pair (of swans) to Neptune, who is 
naturally much surprised at seeing her 
out in such bad weather. She plays 
the same game with him that ate 
did with Eolus; telling him that she 
now perceives he no longer possesses 
the sovereignty of the sea; and recom- 
mending him to lay down his trident 
and quit the ocean, as the very fish 
and sea-fow!l will laugh him to scorn 
when they find him thus powerless. 
Neptune, quite confounded at this ad- 
dress, assures her that this is only the 
second time he has experienced such 
treatment from Eolus; and refers her 
to Virgil to learn whether he did not 
on the former occasion properly vin- 
dicate his dignity. He then inquires 
the cause of the great commotion, 
and is informed how Envy persuaded 
Eolus to assist her in thwarting the 
laudable design of her humble votary ; 
upon which he promises he will do all 
he can for her. Accordingly he turns 
to the winds ; tells them that if they 
do not pack off with themselves im- 
mediately they shall find he does not 
carry his trident for nothing; and 
concludes by desiring them to inform 
Eolus that this is an affront he cannot 
digest, and that he will venture a black 
eye with him for it. The affrighted 
winds slink off to their cave and hide ; 





but the interposition comes too late, 
for the vessel is meanwhile driven on 
shore, and goes to pieces; but the 
crew escape, and are cast on the shore 
in a most pitiable condition. 

After they have lain fora considerable 
time almost in a state of insensibility, 
a man comes up and is so kind as to 
light a fire forthem. Paars, of course, 
is the first to accost the goodnatured 
stranger, which he does by inquiring 
where they are, and whether it is the 
place of reception for the dead; 
adding that it cannot be heaven, they 
feel so uncomfortable ; nor yet hell, as 
by all accounts that is a very hot place. 
The stranger informs him that he has 
been cast on an island called Anholt,* 
the inhabitants of which pray daily for 
the arrival of mariners, and often ob- 
tain their request. They are, he con- 
tinues, a very good sort of people, 
though it cannot be denied that they 
were formerly a sad set; which he 
illustrates by relating how an old 
priest who lived there used to take 
double fees for baptizing, on the plea, 
that as most of his flock used to die by 
hanging, he had no other way of secur- 
ing the burial fees which he had also a 
right to. Now, on the contrary, he 
adds, they live quite a Christian life, 
and support themselves by wrecks. 
Paars is quite pleased to hear such a 
good account of them; no doubt, on 
the principle of the shipwrecked voy- 
ager, who rejoiced when he espied a 
gallows’ near the shore on which he 


* An island in the Cattegat, surrounded by dangerous sandbanks, and now well 


known to navigators in those seas as the station of a light-house. 
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was cast, considering it as a sign of the 
high degree of civilization of the inha- 
bitants of the country. Happening, 
however, to put his hand into his 
pocket, he misses his purse, and in 
eo dismay asks his communicative 
riend how he can reconcile this with 
his discourse, as no one had approached 
him but himself? Ruus, by way of 
comfort, adds that now indeed they 
may be sure of starving, and pays his 
honored principal some handsome 
compliments upon his sense in jour- 
neying at such a season and with such 
an object. The stranger, however, 
quietly answers that the purse must 
have been lost as he was coming 
ashore; and that though their foul 
suspicions of him deserve a different 
treatment, he will repay evil with good, 
by assisting them to save their pro- 
perty, which may be injured by longer 
exposure to the sea water. e then 
exhorts them to follow his example, 
enters the water up to his waist, and 
exerts himself so successfully in rescu- 
ing the goods from the waves, that they 
offer him a recompense ; but the ok 
natured creature declines it, declaring 
that he is quite accustomed to such 
work, and that he takes as much plea- 
sure in it as if the property were his 
own. Paars now opens his trunk to 
see how the contents have escaped, 
when, lo! a rosy-necked form with 
ambrosial hair and glistening face rises 
out of it and ascends to the skies. 
This is no other than Venus, who has 
kindly stationed herself there to pro- 
tect Dorothea’s portrait from being 
spoiled by the water, and even ex- 
tends the compliment to our hero's 
clothes, of which an accurate inventory 
is given. Poor Ruus’s trunk, however, 
does not escape so well, and his books 
are sadly damaged ; which the poet 
laments greatly, as the world has 
thereby lost a vast deal of interesting 
information about the private life and 
habits of our hero, such as what he 
had for dinner each day, how many 
pots of beer, and how much snuff he 
took, and the like. Paars now divides 
his men into watches to guard the 
property; but the stranger assures 
him he need not fear, as the governor 
of the island will for a small considera- 
tion take them under his protection, 
and that it was only last year he had 
sentenced three of the islanders, who 


had robbed and cruelly eut and stabbed 
a sailor, to be fined and declared in- 
famous—with the understanding, how- 
ever, that the sentence should not 
affect their good name and character. 
Paurs, whose curiosity is excited by 
this information, begs him to give an 
account of the laws, policy, religious 
ceremonies, and belief of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, with the intention 
of publishing it on his return home, 
and perhaps thereby making his for- 
tune at court. The stranger complies 
after his own fashion, and then says he 
must go home and prepare refresh- 
ments and beds for him and his men, 
but that he will soon return. Paars, 
after long awaiting the fulfilment of this 
promise, begins to suspect treachery, 
exhorts his men to take courage, anid 
draws them up in battle array; soon 
after which they descry their officious 
friend returning with a band of the 
natives, and perceive by his language 
and conduct that they are bent on 
plunder. 

Meanwhile Fame tells Envy that 
Paars has escaped the dangers of the 
sea, and is now safe with his property 
on shore. This intelligence enrages 
her so much that she falls into fits, 
whereat Fame is so surprised, that, no- 
toriously great as is her aversion to 
standing still for a moment, her curi- 
osity induces her to do so in this in- 
stance. On her recovery, Envy in- 
quires where the object of her hatred 
is, and hearing how matters stand, ex- 
claims that her only resource is to get 
Discord to cause disaffection in his 
army. Reflecting, however, that that 
Goddess is seldom to be found. at 
home, she asks Fame where she last 
saw her, and is informed that she is 
now engaged at the University, and is 
to go next day to a diet in Poland, 
where she will have so much business 
ou her hands that it will be useless to 
seek her assistance there. Envy, ac- 
cordingly, hastens at once to the Uni- 
versity, where she finds every thing in 
great confusion, and the learned pro- 
fessors and doctors busily engaged in 
pelting each other, not with hard 
words, but with ponderous books, some 
of which being stoutly bound and 
clasped, cause no small havoc. The 
contest arose, it appears, from a dis- 
pute about where Venus was wounded 
by Diomede in the Trojan war; one 
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maintaining it was in the right hand, 
another, in the left, and a third, in the 
thigh. She tells Discord, who is en- 
joying the scene, the object of her 
visit, and they go off. together to 
Anholt, where the latter succeeds in 
ersuading the captain of the ship that 
fe ought to have had the command of 
the right wing instead of Ruus. Ac- 
cordingly he is so much offended at 
the supposed slight, that when the 
enemy advances, he not only flies him- 
self, but exhorts the cook, who is only 
waiting to be asked, to do the same. 
His flight, however, costs him dear, as 
one of the robbers knocks him down 
with a hatchet ; whereupon Paars ex- 
claims that he will not risk the loss of 
anymore Christian blood, and that 
moreover he has no wish to fight with 
persons of such honorable feelings as 
they have shown themselves to be by 
punishing treachery so promptly. The 
robbers refuse, however, to make peace, 
unless the opposite party consent to de- 
fray the expenses of the war, which 
our hero agrees to; and he and his 
men are. accordingly obliged to sur- 
render all their property, and even their 
clothes, with the exception of their 
shirts and drawers. his, done, he 
immediately holds a courtmartial upon 


the recreant cook, selecting three of 
the robbers for assessors. The cook 
makes a very pathetic speech in his 
defence, concluding with the powerful 
appeal to their feelings of— 


When I am gone, think who can dress your 
dinners ? 


But all in vain: he is condemned to 
death, and after a suitable exhortation 
from another of the robbers, who acts 
as chaplain on the occasion, kneels 
down to receive the fatal stroke, which, 
from the inexperience of the provost 
martial, being given with a sheathed 
sword, he falls down as dead. Paars 
declares that as he has stood his sen- 
tence, he is to be let free; but, his 
head being turned with the fright, they 
find it no easy matter to persuade him 
he is still alive. He declares he will 
haunt them all for their cruelty as sure 
as he is an honest man, he means an 
honest ghost; and in reply to their 
arguments for his being alive, persists 
that he recollects all that happened 
only too well, and concludes by ob- 
serving, that as a court-martial has 
taken his life, a court-martial alone 
can restore it. A notable dialogue 
now ensues :— 


« Ruus, who disdained not his discourse to heed, 
Cried, shall we, President, this boon concede ? 
Shall we, by sentence due, his life restore, 

And make him hearty as he was before ? 

The prudent Paars—who nothing would decide 
Without deliberation—thus replied : 

The plan’s absurd. I cannot comprehend 

How any court could to such powers pretend. 
Surely, quoth Ruus, the court that life can take, 


Can, if it please, that life again give back. 
Exempli gratia, those same worthy men 
That took my coat, can give it back again. 
To that, said Paars, who by this argument 
Was sorely puzzled, I must néeds assent. 


Yet must I ponder this a little more: 

A knottier point I never met before. 

Exempli gratia, he that takes my coat 

Again can give it: here I do not doat ; 

For ’tis quite true—nay—as a pikestaff plain ; 
The same, too, might lor my hat maintain. 
It seems quite true, and yet is but a quirk ; 
Satan, I think, with such went first to work. 
At Copenhagen once, I heard them braw] 

In a fine place they called the College Hall. 
They spoke so strange, and with such ardour burned, 
That my poor brain was very nearly turned. 


They seemed to reason well ; 
From what my friend explained who brought me there, 


yet I declare, 
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(A learned man, who listened with delight, ) 
I saw they wished to prove that black was white. 
I thought I heard him talk of Syacretisms ; 
But since I Jearned the word is Syllogisms. 
Shall I with such be by my clerk misled? 
The devil surely put them in his head ! 
Exempli gratia is a mere deceit, 

Although I cannot find where lies the cheat ; 
For when a fool insists he’s not alive, 

That fancy from his head no court can drive ; 
But this I know; of this at least I’m sure, 
A drubbing is a much more likely cure, 


Our limits will not permit us to 
dwell upon how the plundered voy- 
agers, wandering through the country 
that night in search of shelter, were 
mistaken for ghosts, and threw the 
whole island into consternation : how 
the governor was instigated by Envy 
to make war with Paars for the affront 
he offered him, by holding a court, 
and passing sentence of death within 
his jurisdiction: how our hero was 
taken prisoner: and how Venus made 
her mischievous son Cupid shoot one 
of his sharpest arrows into the bosom 
of the governor’s daughter, in order 
that, by falling in love with Paars, she 
might create a diversion in his favor. 
We must, in like manner, pass over 
the dream Paars had while a captive 
in the governor’s house : the surprising 
noise he heard while still under its in- 
fluence ; and how he beat Ruus there- 
upon, thinking he was one of the 
enemy ; as also, his subsequent dia- 
logue with that worthy personage, in 
which the latter explains how he pick- 
ed up so many scraps of learning. 
There is a long episode, too, about a 
false alarm, caused by the officiousness 
of a certain ancient beldame height 
Gunnild, who mistook the noise made 
by Paars, while stamping about in his 
sleep, on the occasion above mentioned, 
for that of a band of Turkish inva- 
ders ; which we cannot afford to de- 
tail. Paars is now formally indicted 
by the governor for trenching on his 

rerogative, and a day appointed for 

is trial; but meanwhile, the sickness 
of the governor’s daughter increases 
to such a degree that he is obliged to 
have recourse to the advice of the 
barber doctor of the town; while his 
wife, not satisfied with the opinion 
pronounced by him, sends for old 
Gunnild, on whose skill she places 
more reliance. This gives rise to an- 


other very laughable episode, namely, 
the account of the fight between the 
doctor, who is enraged at having a quack 
called in over him, aud the interloper 
herself. The young lady now des- 
cribes her situation in such moving 
terms, that Martha, the kitchenmaid, 
(about whose character we have a long 
digression,) is quite affected, aud pro- 
mises to use her best endeavours to 
procure for her the object of her love. 
Accordingly, she steals into Paars’ 
chamber so quietly through a secret 
entrance, that he is excessively alarm- 
ed, taking her for a goblin; but on 
her handing him a letter, by which he 
learns that her young mistress is in 
love with him, and anxious to further 
his escape, his terrors are quite dissi- 
pated, and he promises she shall have 
an answer in the morning. A most 
amusing dialogue now ensues between 
Paars and his trusty. Raus, the result 
of which is, that the former is at last 
obliged to allow, that there is no other 
hope of escape but by acceding to the 
a lady’s proposal, and that even 

is mistress, were she to know of the 
emergency, would urge him to it. Ac- 
cordingly, he sends a favourable an- 
swer, and the ingenious confidante has 
a vessel secretly prepared in haste. 
To guard against the danger of disco- 
very, she gives out in the governor's 
house that the shore hard-by is haunt- 
ed by a spectre which stalks about, 
crying, “ Murder,—shipwreck.” The 
governor's conscience immediately 
suggests that it must be the ghost of a 
certain Adrian, a Dutchman, who was 
wrecked there not long before, and ap- 
pears to have come unfairly by his end. 
In consequence, neither he nor any of 
the inhabitants of the house venture 
to stir out ; while no one comes near 
them on account of another report 
from the same quarter, that the plague 
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has broken out in it. Everything is 
therefore going on swimmingly, when 
Venus, who does not choose that Do- 
rothea, the original heroine, should be 
thus deserted, appears to Paars, and 
remonstrates with him so effectually 
that he and his men make off in the 
vessel, which is now quite ready, 
leaving the rival behind ; while Venus 
gets Somnus to keep the people of the 
house all fast asleep, till the fugitives 
are safe out at sea, As might be ex- 
pected, the enamouted maiden is the 
first to awake. Surprised to find it so 
late, she hurries down in search of 
Paars, but, not finding him in the 
house, flies to the beach, where she at 
oncé becomes aware of the full extent 
of her misfortune, and of course gives 
vent to her feelings like another 
Ariadne or Dido. Envy, still intent 
on persecuting Paars, has also recourse 
to the assistance of Somnus, but is at 
a loss to know where to look for him 
at that hour of the day: at last, how- 
ever, she concludes that if he is in 
that part of the world at all, it must 
be at the house of some sacristan or 
other. In one of these she finds him 
sure enough, and by a feigned stor 
induces him to perch upon the pilot’s 
head ; so that, a smart wind getting u 
just at the same time, the vessel, whic 
was before making direct for Aurs, is 
driven quite out of her course, with- 
out her crew knowing anything of the 
matter, 

After long looking out in vain, they 
at last espy land, and make for a port 
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which they take to be Aars, but which 
to their great consternation turns out 
to be a place some sixty or seventy 
miles from it. At the suggestion of 
Ruus, Paars agrees to perform the rest 
of the journey by land, in the hope 
that they will thereby be less rer 
to the freaks of fortune. Accordingly 
they procure lodgings for that night, 
with the intention of starting next 
morning ; but find to their cost that 
the goddess is as powerful by land as 
by sea ; and, strange to say, it is Ruus 
himself who gets them into the scrape. 
While taking some refection in the 
public room of the inn, he enters into 
conversation with an inhabitant of the 
place, one of those worthy men who 
think that every thing is deteriorating, 
and that the world’s end is conse- 
quently fast — There is 
sitting at another table a pale lean 
rsonage, without any drink before 
im, who listens very attentively to 
the complaints of the /audator temporis 
acti; and, though looking very de- 
mure, evidently finds it difficult to 
keep his countenance :* at last he en- 
deavours to show him the folly of his 
opinions, and an animated argument 
ensues, at the conclusion of which 
they both leave the room. Paars in- 
quires of the host who the pale philo- 
sopher is, and learns that his name is 
Hieronymus, and that he is the town- 
satirist. Ruus immediately asks where 
he lives, as he has a great desire to be 
a satirist himself, that he may attack 
his neighbours on his return home : 


* To ask the man, replied the worthy host, 
That art to teach, would be but labour lost. 
Failings, ’tis true, he freely reprehends, 

But ne’er to personal attacks descends ; 

Vices and follies faithfully pourtrays, 

But fancied characters alone displays. 

And yet, so great the danger of the task, 

E’en while he shelters under fiction’s mask, 
How cautiously soe’er to work he goes, 

He’s certain to create a host of foes. 

When, even in feign’d persons, faults he blames, 
There are who cry, at you and me he aims: 
For let one censure any crime or vice, 

There must be some whom the cap fits precise ; 
And such ’tis always easy to persuade 

Their heads were measured ere the cap was made : 
So that he often is assailed by those 

He never heard of, or, at most, scarce knows.” 





* It.is supposed that this character was drawn by Holberg for himself. 
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The host then proceeds to dwell, at 
considerable length, on the character 
and sentiments of the town satirist, 
and the difficulties he has to contend 
with; and concludes, by repeating 
with great emphasis, that he is quite 
incapable of writing a lampoon, so 
that Ruus need not apply to him for 
any instruction in that art. The other 
replies that his host mistakes him, as 
what he wants to learn from. Hierony- 
mus is prosody, and other matters be- 
longing to poetry, such as all that re- 
lates to gods and goddesses, the nine 
ladies he so often hears of, Parnassus, 
and the like; but is assured by the 
other that all this has little to do with 
the matter, beauty of thought being 
the true requisite, and that such, he 
knows, is the opinion of Hieronymus 
also. Just at this juncture, the person 
in question returns, and is immediately 
accosted, by the incorrigible Ruus, 
with the question how much will he 
ask for teaching him to write a good 
Jampoon, which he answers by teach- 
ing him what a good drubbing is. A 
battle immediately ensues between 
them, which soon becomes general, 
and is only put a stop to by the en- 
trance of. the redoubtable Corporal 
Nicholas, and some of his men, who 
‘earry off the whole party to the guard- 
house, with the exception of the poet, 
who is fortunate enough to escape 
through a side door, The town coun- 
cil immediately assemble, and are of 
opinion that the soldiers went too far, 
especially when they learn that Paars 
is a respectable shopkeeper. The mi- 
litia, on the contrary, insist they were 
justified in acting as they did, and a 
civil war is just about to break out, 
when a letter arrives from Ruus, to 
the effect that his master, Paars, 
having been general in two wars, in 
the island of Anholt, is no longer 
amenable to civil, but only to martial 
law; and _ protesting accordingly 
against their being transferred from 
the guardhouse to the town prison. 
This sets them all a laughing, and, 
both parties agreeing that the mad- 
house is the most suitable receptacle 
for the gallant general and his aid-de- 
camp, they are despatched there forth- 
with. This coming to the ears of the 
town satirist, he sends an anonymous 
letter to the council, in which he re- 
presents to them that it would be more 
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advisable to let the strangers proceed 
on their journey, as they might other- 
wise get into trouble for detaining 
them. After some discussion, they 
come to the determination, not only of 
setting them free, but of escorting 
them with honor out of town, to make 
some amends for the indignities they 
have suffered. Our hero and his secre- 
tary are accordingly conducted to the 
market-place, received there with all 
due ceremony, and placed under two 
canopies ; after which the procession 
marches on in great state. 

One would think that all their mis- 
fortunes are now at an end, but Envy 
is still indefatigable. She persuades 
Corporal Nicholas that such a skilful 
recruiting officer as he is, should not 
have let Paars and his follower escape 
his clutches so easily, and that his 
honor is concerned in enlisting them. 
He immediately sets off in the dis- 
guise of a student, and comes up with 
the travellers the same evening. While 
they are drinking together, he takes 
an opportunity of expressing his re- 
gret that his friends had not made him 
a soldier, as he conceives he would 
then have been following a much more 
agreeable occupation; amuses them 
with sundry dissertations, during which 
he does not let the ale-jug be idle ; 
and, when the bill comes in, insists on 
paying for all. This Paars will not 
isten to, and they at last agree to toss 
up for who is to pay. The wily cor- 
poral hands the unsuspecting Paars a 
dollar for this purpose, and, on his 
taking it, coolly tells him he is now no 
longer a tradesman, but a soldier, 
having accepted the bounty. Paars 
desires his secretary to hasten to his 
mistress and inform her that he has 
been enlisted ; and the other in vain 
endeavours to convince him, that as 
there has been a trick in the matter, 
he ought to appeal to the protection of 
the laws, if laws in that country there 
be. Corporal Nicholas then endea- 
vours to persuade Ruus to join him 
also, and draws a very flattering pic- 
ture of the happiness of a soldier's 
life, and its advantages over his pre- 
sent condition ; but, finding that plan 
unsuccessful, tries another, and appeals 
to the host whether, having lawfully 
enlisted the master, he has not also a 
right to the man. The host, having 
studied the civil law in his youth wil- 
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lingly undertakes the office of arbitra- 
tor in this weighty matter, and gravely 
takes his seat in his arm-chair, and 
pronounces, ex cathedra, that as who- 
ever gets the ass gets also the halter, 
so when one gets possession of a per- 
son, accessorium sequitur suum princi- 
pale. Ruus objects to this, that if 
Paars chose to assign himself over to 
the devil, that the latter would, by the 
same rule, have a right to him, Ruus, 
also, and the whole household. The 
corporal is confounded by this objec- 
tion, but the arbitrator replies, that the 
devil being a spirit, can have nothing 
to do with the corpus juris. Ruus 
rejoins that, supposing the rule to ex- 
tend only to substances, all. the sugar- 
loaves, almonds, and raisins in the 
shop must be considered as recruits ; 
but the arbitrator is quite horrified at 
this, and exclaims that he must be en- 
listed, if it were only for his barbarous 
ignorance in not knowing the distine- 
tion between Christians and dried 
fruit. The corporal, however, puts an 
end to the dispute, by saying that he 
will soon prove by his musket that 
Ruus is a recruit, which the other says 
he will no longer presume to deny ; 
whereupon the host remarks that, after 
all, there is no jus like the jus canoni- 
cum. Notwithstanding, he takes the 
corporal aside, and declares to him, 
that if the affair should come to the 
ears of the mayor, they will be let go, 
and he get into trouble ; soldiers hav- 
ing been hanged ere now for such con- 
duct ; so that it will be safer to take 
a douceur for letting them off. To 
this the corporal agrees, and our hero 
and his man are allowed to reach Aars 
without farther molestation. 

Having thus presented our readers 
with an analysis of Peter Paars, we 
must in justice to its author, declare, 
that it can give but a very insufficient 
idea of its merit. Many of the scenes 
of which we have only given an out- 
line, are drawn with all the minuteness 
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and finish of a Teniers, and the spirit 
and drollery of a Cruikshank ; and 
besides, as in the case of Butler’s Hu- 
dibras, it is in the dialogues the author 
displays the most learning, wit and 
vigour; though for English readers, 
they would require too Toquent refe- 
rence to a commentary to be read with 
enjoyment. For the rest, the poem, 
which is written in Alexandrines, con- 
tains between seven and eight thou- 
sand lines, and is divided into four 
books, each consisting of three cantos, 
with the exception of the first, which 
has five. 

Before we conclude, it may not be 
uninteresting to add, that the adven- 
tures on Anholt were near involvin 
Holberg himself in almost as uh 
trouble as his imaginary hero was re- 
presented to suffer from them. The 
owner of the island, state councillor 
Rostgaard, thought proper to suppose 
that the character of the governor, in 
the first book, which was all that was 
then published, was meant for him ; 
and accordingly, by the advice, it is 
said, of a certain learned man named 
Gram, who conceived he was alluded 
to by the mention of a silver-clasped 
Homer, in the memorable battle at the 
University, denounced the work to the 
privy-council as a scandalous libel 
against the inhabitants of Anholt, the 
University, its rector, and professors, 
and even religion itself. He went so 
far as to demand, in consequence, that 
not only the author of the poem, but 
also the printer and venders of the 
same, should be sought out and pu- 
nished; and that, meanwhile, all the 
copies of it that could be laid hold of 
should be publicly burned. The King, 
whose curiosity was excited by this, 
had the work read to him, was greatly 
amused by it, and said he considered 
the complaint unfounded. It was on 
this occasion the council made the re- 
port alluded to in the extract at the 
commencement of this article. 
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1 FIORELLI ITALIANI.—NO. VIII. 
SONETTO DI FERDINANDO GHEDIM. 


Roma anticha e moderna, 


Sei pur tu, pur ti veggio, o gran Latina 
Citta, di cui quanto il Sol aureo gira 
Né altera pid né pid onorata mira, 
Quantunque involta nella tua ruina. 
Queste le mura son cui trema e inchina 
Pur anche il mondo, non che pregia e ammira : 
Queste le vie, per cui con scorno ed ira 
Portar barbari re la fronte china ; 
E questi che v’ incontro a ciascun passo 
Avanzi son di memorabil opre, 
Men dal furor che dall’ eta sicuri. 
Ma in tanta strage, or chi m’ addita e scopre 
In corpo vivo, ¢ non in bronzo o in sasso, 
Una reliquia di Fabrizj e Curi ? 


SONETTO DI FRANCESCO PETRARCHA. 
La notte tutto ha pace ma non il Poeta. 


Or che ’l ciel ela terra e’l vento tace, 
E le fere e gli augelli il sonno affrena, 
Notte ’'l carro stellato in giro mena, 

E nel suo letto il mar senz’ onda giace ; 
Vegghio, penso, ardo, piango ; e chi mi sface 
Sempre m’ é innanzi per mia dolce pena. 
Guerra é ‘] mio stato d” ira e duol piena ; 

E sol di lei pensando ho qualche pace. 

Cosi sol d’una chiara fonte viva 
Move ‘I dolce e I’ amaro ond’ io mi pasco : 
Una man sola mi risana e punge. 

E perché ‘| mio martir non giunga a riva, 
Mille volte il di moro, e mille nasco ; 
Tanto dalla salute mia son lunge. 


SONETTO DI FRANCESCO PETRARCHA, 
La Visione della Cerva. 


Una candida cerva sopra!’ erba 
Verde m1’ apparve con due corna d’oro 
Fra due riviere all’ ombra d'un alloro, 

Levando ’] sole alla stagione acerba. 

Era sua vista si dolee superba. 

Ch’ i’ laseiai per seguirla ogni lavoro ; 
Come I avaro che ’n cercar tesoro 

Con diletto l’ affanno disacerba. 

Nessun mi tocchi, al bel collo d'intorno 
Scritto avea di diamanti e di topazi, 
Libera farmi al mio Cesare parve. 

Ed era il sol gia volto al mezzo giorno, 

Gli occhi miei stanchi di mirar, non sazi ; 

Quand’ io cadde nell’ acqua, ed ella sparve. 


I Fiorelli Italiani.—No.. VIII. 


1 FIORELLI ITALIANL.—NO. VIII, 
SONNST BY FERDINAND GHEDINIL 
ROME, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Aud thou art Rome! Mine eyes now look on thee 
Thou Queen of cities! and though in the shroud 
Of thine own ruin wrapped, yet none more proud 

Or honored in his flight the sun may see. 

These are the walls before whose majesty 
The trembling world in admiration bowed ; 

These are the ways through which the scornful crowd 

Led barbarous kings their heads bent abjeetly ; 

And these, which each step discloses round me hurled 
or more safe from time than Gothic rage) 

Relics of works whose fume hath filled the world— 
Oh! midst these ruins who will now engage 

In flesh not bronze or stone that 1 may see 

One trace of Curian or Fabrician memory. 


SONNET BY FRANCIS PETRARCH. 
Night brings repose to everything save to the Poet. 


Now that heav’n, earth, and winds in silence sleep, 

And beasts and sweet-voiced birds soft slumber binds, 

While round the world her star-gemmed car Night winds, 
And on his couch Jies spread the waveless Deep ; 

I wake, think, burn, and sigh, for still before me 

She my undoing is, a torture sweet ; 

My heart's a war where wrath and anguish meet, 
It’s only peace when thoughts of her come o’er me. 
Thus from the same bright, living fountain flow 

The sweet and bitter streams that feed my heart, 

The same hand heals my wound that flings the dart : 
My martyrdom of love no end can know; 

A thousand times I die and live again, 

Still ever languishing for health in vain. 


SONNET BY PRANCIS PETRARCH. 
The Vision of the Doe. 


Methought I saw upon the green sward laid, 
Where two broad rivers to the ocean wound, 
A milk-white doe with golden antlers crowned, 
Shunning the hot sun ‘neath a laurel’s shade. 
Such coy and gentle pride was in her air 
I left all else to track her footsteps light, 
Like the fond miser, who with the delight 
Of seeking treasure sweetens all its care. 
Around her lovely neck a legend strange 
Was wrought with topazes and diamonds bright, 
“ Let no one touch me: Free for aye to range 
My Casar’s love hath given his favorite.” 
With tired yet sateless eyes I gazed till noon, 
When in the stream I felland straight the doe was game. 
OTA. 
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A Moonlight Meditation. 


A MOONLIGHT MEDITATION. 


| 
| 


By Iota. 


“ Tlae 0 ‘odurnger Buoe avbommay 
K’ oun sori wovay avawavow.”—Euripides. 


“ Singula de nobis anni preedantur euntes.”—Horace. 


“Friends depart, and Memory takes them 
To her caverns pure and deep.” 


I love to look upon a moonlit sky 
All cold and cloudless as at midnight seen, 
When many a star is twinkling forth on high 
Its beams of homage to night’s virgin queen— 
While in her lone sn full orbed majesty 
She walks all beauteous through heaven’s blue domain, 
Shedding on the hushed world her radiance mild, 
As smiles a mother fair upon her sleeping child. 


Sweet moon! at this lone hour I love thee ; now 

When tremblingly thy pallid radiance streams 
In silver sheen athwart old ocean’s brow 

Whose waters heave in worship of the beams ; 
Yes, I do love thee, and to thee I bow, 

Thou bright inspirer of the poet’s dreams, 
Though the bards sacred name may ne'er be mine, 
Lowly I bow to thee, and feel thou art divine, 


Queen of the silver shaft! thy soft mild light 
More grateful shines to me than the warm rays 
Of thine own island-brother, though more bright 
His golden glances burn in cloudless days, 
They parch the boiling blood with fever's blight, 
But well I love thy beam that trembling plays, 
Touching the gazer’s soul with soft resistless pow’r 
To wake up pensive thoughts that sleep in busier hour. 


Perhaps beneath thy fav’ring light some lyre 
Wakes each soft echo that as softly dies, 
In climes where love for ever sheds his fire 
On hearts as warm and cloudless as their skies— 
Bright land, where beauty’s loveliest forms inspire 
The painter’s soul and wake the poet’s sighs ; 
Ausonian beauty! from whose looks of light 
A Raphael grew divine, a Petrarch learned to write.* 


Oh many a watcher beside me is bending 
On thy calm face an all enraptured eye, 
While Melancholy’s spirit, soft descending, 
Calls from the breast the unavailing sigh, 
As Memory, a backward glance is sending 
To friends and scenes of happier days gone by, 
That rise around us in our sad employ, 
And mock the mourning heart with thoughts of vanistied joy. 





*« The Italians are of opinion, that when love inspired his muse, his poetry 
soared far beyond that of any poet who ever wrote before or since his time, either in 


the Greek, Latin, or Tuscan languages.” —Zimmerman. 
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To snap the string the first chance wind would break. 


A Moonlight Meditation. 


Oh Memory, hurried on the dusky tides, 

How floats the spirit down Time’s dim abyss! 
While scenes, another world in darkuess hides, 

Crowd round the soul nor leave one thought of this, 
As in her love and mystic flight she glides, 

Unseen yet scanning years of grief and bliss— 
‘Tis but our prison-house that’s lingering here, 
The clog that chains the spirit from her sphere. 


On such a night as this should rise the sage 
And seek those everlasting mysteries 
Which the All-wise hath graved upon the page 
Of yon blue heavens, could but mortal eyes 
Peruse those records of each long past age, 
Oh what eternal truths they’d teach the wise : 
Each star of heaven is but a mark to write 
The Erernat’s name in beams of deathless light. 


He learns a truth who looks upon the moon 
And muses on the varied life of man, 
On earth's delusive pleasure fled as soon 
As tasted, ere the wretch that’s baffled can 
Resign them unrepining—fickle Fortune’s boon 
Is offered and withdrawn in life’s short span 
A thousand times, while false joys mock the sight 
Like those pale beams that light, not warm the night. 


Our flood of life is ruled for some dark cause 
By fate, or something we as little know, 
As governed by yon fickle planet’s laws 
The mighty oceans learn to ebb and flow. 
Some bright, some darkly, onward still it draws, 
Some bound forth swiftly, others glide more slow, 
Some chafe and madly heave, some calmly hide 
Their waters in eternity’s black shoreless tide. 


Eugenius! I had known thee in the hour 

Of gay and reckless boyhood, when the heart 
Expands its blossoms like the summer flow’r, 

All warm and glowing, without guile or art— 
Twining its tendrils in the ardent pow’r 

Of youthful friendship : Oh how soon may part 
The firmest ties, how many a wind that blows 
Nips the young woodbine twining with the rose. 


Yes, I had known thee when our young hearts oped 
With eager haste to meet each coming joy ; 
We dreamed delusive pleasures and still hoped 
That heaven would realize our heart’s employ; 
Still as with time’s all wasting years we coped 
Thy hopes were clouded, sickness, dread alloy, 
Was mingled with them, winter's blast that brac’d 
My healthful frame, but breathed on thine to waste. 


Half drawn from earth, half lingering still beneath, 
His spirit walked not in the ways of men, 

Now held by life, while now the grasp of death 
Tore his poor victim half from earth again, 

So slight the bond that even an infant’s breath 
Might rend away his struggling spirit’s chain, 

Which like a fluttering bird did ever seek 





























































A Moonlight Meditation. 


Disease came forth and laid his withering brand 
On both, and both before his strength gave way. 
I slowly rose—for still the stern command 
Was issued, sore to wound, but not to slay— 
Pale and exhausted from the tyrant’s hand, 
I rose at length, but he was passed away— 
His fragile form did but the touch confess 
That gave him unto death—then fell to nothingness. 


He died ; yet over his untimely bier 

No tear of mine bedewed his death-cold clay ; 
A friend’s misfortunes only claim a tear— 

Not the poor debtor who can soonest pay 
Inexorable Nature. Let the wanderer cheer 

His heart as he draws nigh his resting day, 
Oh, far more happy than the friends that still 
Must wander through this world of toil and ill. 


Oh, many a bud that swells in early spring, 

In richest promise of a goodly bloon— 
When now its bursting leaves. are oped to fling 

In full luxuriance all its sweet. perfume, 
Corruption comes upon the tempest’s wing, 

And strews its beauties in a timeless tomb, 
Bootless each sunbeam and each fostering show'r 
That heaven had poured around its infant hour. 


And such are mortal hopes—in life’s first dawn 

Bright as the rainbow, but as fleeting too— 
Shining all gorgeous, till the sun’s withdrawn, 

Ani then they fade in darkness from our view ; 
And we must toil in gloom and sorrow on, 

Scarce cheered with one glad beam to guide us through 
Our toilful, graveward way, till storms and gloom are past, 
And life’s high swelling surge shall sink in peace at hast. 


Where are the pleasures that lave oped so fair ? 
Where are the hopes that each new year should crown ? 
When Winter’s breath shall chill the humid air, 
And pour his whitening snows o’er Autumn’s brown. 
Go seek them, then, and thou shalt find them there, 
Where summer flowers have laid their beauties down, 
Faded and dead. Return and rear once more 
Some fond-loved hope to fade like those before. 


Where is the mind's bright sunshine ? where. the ray 
That caused, in boyhood’s morn, with fairy pow'r 

Each moat-like thought in its warm light to play, 
That floated o’er the soul in pleasure’s hour ! 

Where are the friends of youth—oh ! where are they ? 
With autumn’s leaves when winter’s bleak winds pour— 

Dread Reaper say, shall nought escape thy swoop ? 

Must youth and loveliness before thy sickle stoop ? 


I do remember, in the days that now 
Are lapsed again into eternity, 
A fair and gentle girl, upon whose brow 
Nature had yet scarce written legibly 
That she was woman, and the silken flow 
Of whose long, lustrous hair wound airily 
Round such a face as Raphael oft would love 
To paint in holy bashfulness beneath the dove ; 
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A form where all was harmony, a mien 
Full of the pride of maiden dignity, 
A step as light as the young chamois’ seen 
Bounding along her native Alp-crags free, 
A spirit meet for such a shrine, serene 
Aad pure as aught in this frail world can be, 
Where mortal stain, and error’s misty mage, 
Shroud the soul's light within the purest vase ; 


The pride of many an anxious bosom, ere 

Love flung his meshes round her youthful heart, 
Troubling its holy pulses with a care, 

She passed away as sweet sounds may depart, 
Leaving their sweetness still upon the air : 

Yet some there are whose tears unbid will start, 
Who saw within the grave their loved one laid, 
Mourning with unavailing grief the dead. 


* « * * * 


Why mourn ye for the blest ? 
She is withdrawn for ever from the strife, 
The coil, the vanity, the snares of life, 
To an eternity of holy rest: 
God hath resumed from out its earthly lamp, 
That pure, and soft, and gentle light that shone 
Half dimmed by mortal shades and earthly damp, 
To burn all brightly pure before his throne. 
Why mourn ye for the blest ? 


Mourn over those that live, 
Still toiling on their pilgrimage of tears, 
Whose souls are fettered still by sins. and fears, 
Whose nights are given to waking, and to grieve 
Their cheerless days. Yes, mourn for those alone, 
Mother and sire, brother and sister dear, 
They at whose side the lovely dead had grown 
From child to woman fair through each glad year. 
Mourn over those that live. 


Mourn not for those that die ; 
No tears, no cries can e’er again recall 
The years from out eternity’s dark thrall, 
And yield the cherished form to our fond eyes : 
Mourn not—but hope that when we pass away 
From this world’s number, we stall mect again 
All that we lost, and live an endless day 
Where grief no more the Spirit’s light can stain. 
Mourn not for those that die. 


* * + + € 


Again I look upon the cloudless night, 
And stars of silver in their deep blue sea : 
I view them glorious—but their heavenly light 
Tells not the tale of future unto me. 
Oh, man! couldst thou but read those orbs aright, 
And learn the plans of dark faturity, 
The sight of woes that wait on manhood’s way 
Would check the ardour of thy youthful day. 


196 Constantinople during the [ August 


CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE GREEK AND TURKISH REVOLUTIONS.* 


Amoneést the many important revolu- 
tions of empires which mark the pre- 
sent century us one of the most event- 
ful that has ever fallen to the lot of 
the historian to commemorate, perhaps 
none are more deeply interesting, more 
fraught with great political conse- 
quences, or involve more extensive or- 
ganic changes in the nations that have 
felt their shocks, than the revolutions 
of Greece and Turkey. 

True, we have seen France, ani- 
mated by the dazzling and supernatural 
energies of Napoleon, overrun almost 
the civilized world, and unsettle the 
most venerable dynasties of the carth ; 
we have witnessed Poland, with fitful 
and meteoric brightness, shoot up in 
the political horizon, only to sink al- 
most instantaneously in her former 
darkness and subjection: Belgium has 
flung off the thraldom of her ancient 
masters ; and even Britain has felt the 
feverish restlessness that agitutes the 
rest of Europe, and pants to free her- 
self from the severe and dignified res- 
traints that have heretofore been her 
best defence against democratic licen- 
tiousness. Under all these vicissitudes, 
we find the constitutions of each mo- 
dified and extensively altered, no 
doubt, yet none of them essentially 
changed. France has again recalled 
her ancient race of monarchs,—Po- 
land has relapsed into her slavery,— 
the eye of the traveller, if it rest not 
on the ruined citadel of Antwerp, 
searce detects that Belgium has been 
the seat of war: and England! 
may she long defy foreign force, or 
domestic treachery, to pull down her 
glorious structures, or uproot her time- 
honored foundations ! 

The war of independence in Greece 
has drawn after it changes, complete 
and organic, such as the others do not 
exhibit. She has enlisted the sympa- 
tiies, and challenged the admiration of 
the world : rousing her prostrate ener- 





gies, after the crushing and almost an- 
nihilating despotism of four centuries, 
“like a strong man after sleep,’—per- 
sisting almost against hope itself, in 
the struggle for her freedom, till her 
fairest cities becoming ruins, and every 
village almost swept away, she seemed 
about to sink in eahaettion and despair, 
—when, at length, by the intervention of 
the European Powers, and the treaty 
of London, she secured the reward of 
that heroic struggle ; and, as an excel- 
lent and talented historian} observes, 
“though her future destiny be as yet 
obscure, she has emerged from the 
trial regenerate and free. Like the 
star of Merope, all sad and lustreless, 
her darkness has at length disap- 
peared, and her European sisters has- 
ten to greet the returning brightness 
of the beautiful and long-lost Pleiad.” 

Sull more novel is the position which 
Turkey at present occupies, and deeper 
and more permanent the changes 
wrought on her by the recent revolu- 
tions. “ The Turkish Empire,” says a 
modern traveller,{t “is as interesting 
now, that it is crumbling to pieces, as 
it was in the 16th ceutury, when a 
Tartar could ride with the Sultan’s 
firman, respected all the way from the 
banks of the Volga to the confines of 
Morocco; when its armies threatened 
Vienna, and its fleets ravaged the 
coasts of Italy.” We behold that 
people, whose wild, unbending fanati- 
cism long bore them, like a resistless 
torrent, till, under Solyman, they sub- 
jugated Asia and Africa, penetrated 
into the heart of Europe, and devas- 
tated the shores of Italy and Spain ; 
and yet whose stubborn pride forbad 
them to profit from the contact with 
civilized nations, by adopting their 
usages to ameliorate their own,—now 
stript of their wide, tributary empires 
in Europe; their institutions infringed; 
their Janissaries extirpated, their 
venerable ignorance broken in upon 


* A Residence at Constantinople, during a period including the Commencement, 
Progress, and Termination of the Greek and Turkish Revolutions. By the Rev. 


R. Walsh, LL.D. Two vols. 8vo, London: Frederick Westley, and A. H. 
Davis. 1836. 
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by the light of civilization; fast ap- 
proaching the term of their existence, 
and making efforts to control the in- 
creasing cupidity of their formidable 
neighbours ; too feeble and tardy to 
renovate a state of advanced decrepi- 
tude. The subjects, therefore, with 
which the volumes before us profess to 
be conversant, cannot fail to command 
our attention ; and though many, both 
im France and these countries, have of 
late years written upon them, their ac- 
. counts have not been so full and satis- 
factory as to render the details of a 
sagacious eye-witness useless or unin- 
teresting. 

Dr. Waish, already well known to 
the literary world as the author of 
some highly valuable works, the result 
of his travels and observations both 
in the old and new worlds, was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the embassy which 
our government sent out to Constanti- 
nople in 1820, under the conduct of 
Lord Strangford, and in November of 
that year sailed in the Cambrian, 
which was proceeding with his Excel- 
lency to the Ottoman Porte. From a 
man of cultivated mind and classic 
tastes, it was naturally to be expected 
that the Mediterranean would chal- 
lenge an engrossing interest ; we are, 
therefore, not surprised to find a con- 
siderable portion of the first volume of 
his narrative occupied in commemo- 
rating its shores and islands. He had 
scarcely entered this sea, when, with 
the good fortune that is invaluable to 
a traveller, he encountered a singularly 
beautiful phenomenon, seen on the 
same night at Sicily, Naples, and other 
parts of Italy :— 

“In the evening, about eight o'clock, 
while plying between Sardinia and Sicily, 
I was on the quarter-deck, watching the 
rising of some of the new constellations, 
when suddenly a meteor burst from the 
sky near the Pleiades, which struck us all 
with awe and amazement. It presented 
the appearance of a dense cone of fire, 
apparently about two feet long, and 
about nine inches broad. It proceeded, 
with the base foremost, with a slow and 
majestic pace, in a direction oblique to 
the horizon, illuminating the whole visi- 
ble hemisphere like a sun, completely ob- 
securing the stars, and rendering every 
object on deck and round the sbip dis- 
tinctly visible. Near the horizon were 
some dark clouds, in separate strata: it 
Vou. VIII. 


Greek and Turkish Revolutions. 


passed behind these, and again reappeared 
at intervals, tinging their skirts with a 
bright orange light, and it finally set in 
the north-west among the mountains of 
Sardinia. | Nothing could exceed the 
bland, but somewhat awful beauty of 
this magnificent phenomenon, its light 
was so lovely, and its progress so slow 
and dignified. It continued for more 
than a minute visible, and traversed one- 
third of the sky. It had nothing of the 
appearance of that blazing meteor that 
Fires the length of Ophiuchus huge, 
And from his horrid hair shakes pestilence 
And war. 





It was rather the mild )ustre that formed 
the halo of some beneficent being, who, 
shrouded in its radiant light, was travel- 
ling to a distant land, on a mission of 
mercy.” 


Arriving at Malta, the embassage 
landed at La Valetta, and was lodged 
in the magnificent palace of the Grand 
Masters of those chivalrous knights 
whose gallantry had once preserved 
Christian Europe from the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Infidel; and during 
their stay, having made excursions 
through this and the neighbouring 
island of Gozo, they proceeded on 
their voyage, touching at some of the 
islands of the Ionian republic. 

While at Zante, one of the latter, 
an occurrence took place which had 
well nigh abruptly terminated the re- 
searches and the existence of our tra- 
veller. It is notorious that the soil of 
Zante is extensively impregnated with 
petroleum, a substance closely resem- 
bling vegetable pitch, and used for the 
same purposes ; and the prevalence of 
this matter has, for reasons which we 
need not here notice, been assigned as 
the principal cause of the many violent 
earthquakes, which for the last three 
centuries have convulsed the island. 
Dr. Walsh, in company with some 
others, made an excursion to the pitch- 
wells, and on their return, the various 
speculations which their appearance 
suggested of an approaching irruption, 
afforded matter for laughter, while the 
brilliancy of the midnight heavens 
seemed to abet them in their scepticism. 
The Doctor retired to bed, and while 
gazing on some grotesque figures on 
the ceiling fell asleep : 


“The next sensation I recollect was 
one indescribably tremendous. The lamp 
P 
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was still burning, but the whole room 
was in motion. The figures on the ceil- 
ing seemed to be animated, and were 
changing places: presently they were 
detached from above, and, with large 
fragments of the cornice fell upon me, 
and about the room. An indefinable, 
melancholy, humming sound seemed to 
issue from the earth, and run along the 
outside of the house, with a sense of 
vibration that communicated an intoler- 
able nervous feeling; and I experienced 
a fluctuating motion, which threw me 
from side to side, as if I were still on 
board the frigate, and overtaken by a 
storm. The house now seemed rent 
asunder with a violent crash. A large 
portion of the wall fell in, split into 
splinters the oak table, extinguished the 
lamp, and left me in total darkness ; 
while, at the same instant, the thick 
walls opened about me, and the blue sky, 
with a bright star, became, for a mo- 
ment, visible through one of the chasms. 
1 now threw off the bed-clothes, and at- 
tempted to escape from the tottering 
house; but the ruins of the wall and 
ceiling had so choked up the passage that 
I pom not open the door; and I again 
ran back to my bed, and instinctively 
pulled over my face the thick coverlid, 
to protect it from the falling fragments. 
« Up to this period I had not the most 
distant conception of the cause of this 
commotion. The whole had passed in a 
few seconds, yet such was the effect of 
each circumstance, that they left on my 
mind as distinct an impression as if the 
succession of my ideas had been slow and 
regular. Still I could assign no reason 
for it, but that the house was going to 
fall, till an incident occurred which caused 
the truth at once to flash on my mind. 
There stood, in the square opposite the 
Palazzo, a tall, slender steeple of a Greek 
church, containing a ring of bells, which 
I had remarked in the day; these now 
began to jangle, with a wild, unearthly 
sound, as if some powerful hand had 
seized the edifice below, and was ringing 
the bells by shaking the steeple. Then 
it was that I had the first distinct con- 
ception of my situation. I found that 
the earthquake we had talked so lightly 
of was actually come; I felt that I was 
in the midst of one of those awful visi- 
tations which destroys thousands in a 
moment—where the superintending hand 
of God seems for a season to withdraw 
itself, and the frame of the earth is suf- 
fered to tumble into ruins by its own 
convulsions, O God!. I cannot describe 
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my sensations when I thus saw and felt 
around me the wreck of nature, and that 
with a deep and firm conviction on my 
mind, that to me that moment was the 
end of the world. I had before looked 
death in the face in many ways, and had 
reason, more than once, to familiarize me 
to his appearance ; but this was nothing 
like the ordinary thoughts or apprehen- 
sions of dying in the common way—the 
sensations were as different as an earth- 
quake and a fever.” 


The convulsion, however, ceased as 
suddenly as it had been excited, and 
he was extricated from the ruins of 
the house, uninjured by an earthquake 
that had rent asunder almost every 
house in the island, and extended its 
devastations over a circle of a thou- 
sand miles in circumference. The 
embassage having proceeded along the 
shores of the Morea, afforded an op- 
portunity of visiting some of the Cy- 
clades: then entering the harbour of 
the Pireus, and disembarking, passed 
thence between the waxee ruxn of 
Themistocles, to find Athens a miser- 
able mass of hovels, amongst which 
scarce a trace of her ancient glories is 
discernible. It would transgress the 
more peculiar object of our notice to 
loiter with our guide in Attica; we 
shall hasten forward to the place of 
our destination, contenting ourselves 
with referring our readers, for further 
information with regard to those classie 
regions, to the volumes themselves, 

Our author had left Athens shortly 
anterior to the breaking-out of the 
memorable revolution, which for a se- 
ries of years continued, with various 
fortune, to exhibit mingled scenes of 
appalling barbarity and devoted hero- 
ism. From a MS. journal, procured 
at Constantinople, kept by one of the 
British consular agents, in the island 
of Naxia, as well as from other sources, 
Dr. Walsh was enabled to obtain much 
information with regard to the organi- 
zation and conduct of that revolution, 
which we have not met in the works 
of those who have preceded him on 
the subject. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the long interval which 
has elapsed before the publication of 
the present work has, in some degree, 
diminished the value of its details. 

Amongst those extraordinary fe- 
males whose heroism, worthy of the 
days of the Spartan Mother, the emer- 
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gencies of her country called into 
action, Modena Mavroyeni, the grand- 
niece of the Hospodar of Wallachia, 
stood conspicuous. She was a woman 
of high endowments of mind and. per- 
son, and being enthusiastically attached 
to her country, she devoted herself 
entirely to effect its liberation, and by 
her eloquence induced many of her 
countrymen to aid in its achievement. 
As her hand was sought by numerous 
suitors, she declared that he who best 
deserved it in his country’s cause 
should be successful ; and equipping a 
vessel at her own expense, she passed 
from island to island of the. Cyclades, 
intins the inhabitants by her exam- 
ple :— 


“She was at Mycone, her native 
place, on one occasion, when the Turkish 
fleet passed close in shore on its return 
to the Dardanelles. The Greeks, in- 
stead of shrinking, as usual, in terror at 
the awful sight, in a moment of excite- 
ment displayed the cross from every pro- 
montory,. and poured insults on the 
Turkish fleet. ‘The Capitan Pasha pas- 
‘sed on without deigning to take notice 
of these petty indignities ; but an Alge- 
‘rine frigate, which some of the Greeks 
‘had fired into, immediately landed two 
hundred men, who rushed towards the 
town with the double motive of revenge 
and plunder, The Greeks, terrified at 
an attack which they had provoked, but 
did not expect, were flying in ail direc- 
tions, when Modena issued from a house, 
addressed them in her energetic language, 
and led them herself against the enemy. 
Inspired by such an example, they rallied, 
aud attacked the Algerines with such 
effect, that they were driven back to their 
ships, leaving near one hundred of the 
party dead or wounded in the hands of 
the Greeks. Here the heroine displayed 
that implacable hatred which has always 
mixed itself with the heroism of the 
Greeks against the enemies of their 
country. Among the killed was thie 
jeader of the party; she had his head cut 
off and brought to her, and in the pre- 
sence of all the people she stamped on 
and spurned at it with every expression 
of hatred and contempt. Such feminine 
ferocity was worthy of a people, among 
whose ancestors even a mother was 
found to cast the first stone, to destroy 
her own son, under a similar feeling of 
patriotism.” 


When the Cambrian reached the 
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mouth of the Dardanelles, the embas- 
sage was obliged to disembark, as by 
the stipulations of 1809, no ship of 
war was allowed to pass the straits. 
Lord Strangford and his suite pro- 
ceeded in the Castlereagh, for the 
Turkish capital, while our author being 
set on shore at Cape Sigeum, made for 
the same city by land. 

The plains of Troy are no less cele- 
brated for the hosts that encamped 
upon them in the days of Priam, than for 
the myriads of adventurous topogra- 
phers who have in latter ages sat down 
before the invisible walls of the windy 
Ilium, and with all the formidable ma- 
chinery of modern science, taken an- 
gles and elevations; measuring the 
tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, and 
wandering along the Simois and Sca- 
mander. We should be sorry to deny 
our amiable countryman his due share 
of praise as a zealous pioneer, delving 
amongst the holy ruins of Asia Minor, 
nor fora moment doubt that he did 
truly hear the waves of the Bosphorus 
solve the verata questio of locality, by 
egotistically introducing themselves as 
a portion of the “ woavpacisBoie barde~ 
gn,” iu good booming dactyls, We 
will accordingly leave him, with the 
rest of his brethren, to settle their ac- 
counts with the world, touching all 
these marvels, and join him as he ars 
rives in his solitary journey in a valley 
at the foot of Mount Rhodope. 


Where the villages in these moune 
tains are inhabited by Turks, a traveller 
is not admitted into the houses, but 
must lie in the khan, or stable, with 
whatever cattle chance may assign him 
as companions. In one of these our 
wanderer was lodged on a miserable 
straw mat, with about filty buffaloes 
and camels, wearied and hungry, yet 
possessed of no other food than a grain 
of coffee, and a little brown sugar. 


‘** Meanwhile Hasan sat cross-legged 
before me, smoking his pipe with the 
most imperturbable gravity, quite recore 
ciled to the state of inanity in which we 
were doomed to pass the night, I several 
times gave him an imploring look, and 
put my finger in my mouth, closing my 
teeth on it, that even a Turk might com- 
prehend what I wanted. Hasan slowly 
moved his head, and said * Yoke,”: the 
first word-I had heard him utter.. I 
hoped that yoke might have something, 
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to say to eggs, but I was mistaken—yoke, 
I found, was Turkish for “nothing.” I 
now made myself about a thimbleful of 
coffee, in a little tin measure which I 
found among some embers, in an earthen 
pot in a corner, and stretching myself out 
for the night, I took Hasan’s pipe and 
smoked myself into a doze. 

“I know not how long I remained in 
this state, but when I opened my eyes, I 
found, by the light of a lamp stuck in the 
wall, the place crowded with Turks, sit- 
ting round me cross-legged, three or four 
deep, all smoking and silently gazing on 
me, waiting apparently until should 
awake. I asked for Hassan, whom I 
could not see, and one of them, rather a 
truculent looking man, drew his hand 
across his throat, and with a solemn 
countenance motioned to me to hold my 
peace. ‘Here then,’ said I to myself, 
‘I am about to suffer the penalty of 
travelling with a false firman; my janis- 
sary has been punished in the summary 
way of a Turk, and I must submit to 
whatever they please to do to myself— 
the Elchi Bey can’t protect a British sub- 
ject in this remote place.’ While en- 
gaged in these pleasant reflections, a joint- 
stool was brought in and set before me, 
and a large metal tray laid on it, with a 
number of broad horn spoons like shovels. 
I had some vague notions of barbarian 
nations feeding people before they kill 
them, and here was my last meal. 

« The first course was a basin, the size 
of a cauldron, of peas porridge, which 
was soon despatched by the company ; the 
next was a seasoned substance, like ma- 
caroni ; and the last wasa bow! of an acidu.- 
lated liquor, the most grateful I ever 
tasted. During the whale of the enter- 
tainment, not a sound was uttered, nor 
was I ever asked to eat. But a man ina 
green turban, to mark his being a de- 
scendant of Mahomet, and who seemed 
the master of the feast, had his eye on 
me. When he saw me relaxing with my 
spoon, he said not a word, but he nudged 
the man next him with his elbow, and he 
his neighbour, till it came round to me, 
and in this way I was pressed to eat more. 
A large bunch of grapes was fished up 
from the bottom of the last bowl, and 
held for a moment by the Turk in the 
green turban; it was then passed on to 
me, without any one helping himself, and 
laid on the tray before me, and it seemed 
a part of the ceremonial of the entertain- 
ment. When every thing was removed, 
I was presented with a cup of coffee and 
a pipe; but having declined them, one of 


the company laid the side of his head on 
his hand, intimating that I should go to 
sleep; I drew my cloak over me as I was 
bid; and when I awoke in the morning I 
found the company still sitting round me, 
smoking, as before I fell asleep. The 
horses. were now brought to the door, 
and my hosts departed as silently as they 
entered, without asking remuneration 
or seeming to expect even thanks. I 
afterwards found that my friendly Turks 
were the voivode and principal men of 
the village, who, being informed that I 
was a stranger and a Frank with a fir- 
man, had given me an entertainment ; 
and the man who drew his hand across his 
throat had intimated that Hasan had 
_ to get himself shaved and dressed 
or dinner.” 


And now having traversed Mount 
Rhodope, and passed through the town 
of Rodosto, and the extensive plain 
which runs to the base of the Balcan, 
Dr. Walsh arrived without farther ad- 
venture in the capital of the Ottoman 
empire. 

e palace of the British ambas- 
sador is, strictly speaking, not in Con- 
stantinople, but at Pera, which is se- 
parated from the city by an arm of the 
sea running from the Bosphorus to the 
mouth of the Golden Horn or Har- 
bour ; and from this it was that Dr. 
Walsh contemplated the magnificence 
of Istamboul, as it rose with. its 
mosques and glittering- spires before 
him. He has given us a most lively 
and accurate picture of the whole cir- 
cumjacent scene, and of the city itself 
in particular— 


« It displays a mountain of houses ex, 
tending both ways, as far as the eye can 
reach; the seven hills forming an undu- 
lating line along the horizon, crowned 
with imperial mosques. These edifices, 
twelve in number, are extraordinary struc 
tures; they consist of large square build- 
ings, swelling in the centre into vast 
hemispherical domes, and crowned at the 
angles with four slender lofty minarets, 
Their magnitude is so comparatively 
great, and they coyer such a space of 
ground, that they are altogether dispro- 
portioned to every thing about them, and 
the contrast gives them an apparent size, 
almost as great as the hills on which they 
stand. The valleys between are crossed 
by the venerable arches of the aqueduct 
of Valens, which conveys the waters from 
the mountains of the Black Sea to the 
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several cisterns still in use. The humidity 
oozing through the masonry nourishes the 
roots of various plants, which trailing 
down form festoons with their long ten- 
drils, and clothe the romantic arcades 
with a luxuriant drapery. In almost 
every house is an area planted with 
jujube, Judas tree, and other fruit or 
flowering shrubs, peculiar to the climate, 
80 that the vast mass of buildings cover- 
ing the sides of the hills is interspersed 
and chequered with the vivid dies of 
varied leaves, fruits; and flowers in their 
season.” 





With very similar impressions, and 
probably from the same spot, two cen- 
turies before, a then esteemed, but now 
almost forgotten poet, looked upon the 
capital of the eastern Ceesars. 

“Than this,” says George Sandys, 
“there is hardlie in nature a more deli- 
cate object, if beheld from the sea or 
adjoining mountaynes ; the loftie and 
beautiful cypresse trees so intermixed 
with the buildings that it seemeth to 
pret a citie in a wood to the pleased 

eholders, whose seven aspiring heads 
(for on so many hills, and no more, 
they say it is seated) are most of them 
crowned with magnificent mosques, all 
of white marble, round in form, and 
coupled above, being finished on the top 
with gilded spires, that reflect the beams 
they receive with marvellous lustre.” 
ides the Pera, where are the 
palaces of the several European 
ambassadors, the cemeteries of the 
various nations, whose inhabitants 
throng to this great emporium, and the 
villas of the wealthy Franks and Ar- 
menians, Constantinople, properly so 
called, is surrounded by a triangular 
wall, twelve miles in circumference, 
and extends eastward to the gardens of 
the seraglio that form the promontory 
jutting into the Bosphorus. It is di- 
vided into numerous districts or quar- 
ters, assigned each to a separate people, 
and contains altogether a population 
of about seven hundred thousand. The 
fine effect, however, which the city pro- 
duces at a distance, is sadly contrasted 
with the appearance of the interior. 
The streets are dark, crooked, narrow, 
and ill-paved, and the houses exceed- 
ingy mean and ragged. 

e industry and penetration of Dr. 
Walsh in his frequent excursions, as well 
in the city and environs of Constanti- 
nople, as also in a tour along the shores 
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of the Bosphorus, has enabled him to 
give us much valuable information, 
statistical and historical, conveyed in a 
manner generally agreeable, and not 
unfrequently replete with all the in- 
terest with which the light of classic 
allusion and antiquarian research can 
invest their subject. Unhappily the 
period was now arrived when his ob- 
servation could no longer be instituted 
without great personal risk. 

No sooner had the news of the 
Greek insurrection, and the arrival’ of 
Prince Ypsilantes into Moldavia from 
Russia, reached Constantinople, than 
the most alarming change was pro-. 
duced in the appearance and conduct 
of the inhabitants. The Armenian 
merchants hastened in terror to their 
houses in Pera. The Turks were to 
be seen walking slowly about, holding 
one hand on the hilt of their yatagans, 
and with the other moodily twisting 
their mustaches, while the Jews and 
Greeks who chanced to meet them 
fled out of their way into the stores or 
coffee-houses that were open. But 
even this tranquillity was soon inter- 
rupted. The first proclamation pub- 
lished by the provisional Greek go- 
vernment, at Yassi, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, 1821, followed by the Sultan’s 
reply, calling on every Turk to pro- 
vide himself with arms, was the signal 
for a general uprising. A populace 
of more than a hundred thousand des- 
peradoes poured like a torrent through 
all quarters of the city, each armed with 
pistols and yatagans, and impelled with 
a spirit of dogged and brutal ferocity 
to the perpetration of the most revolt- 
ing cruelties. To dirk an unoffending 
Greek, with the coldest deliberation, 
or try a pistol at the first that made 
his appearance, were events of constant 
occurrence, and at length even the 
Franks were not safe from the same 
treatment. 

Amongst the many butcheries of 
this fearful epoch, one stands pre- 
eminent for the treachery with which 
it was conceived, and the fiendish bar- 
barity with which to the last it was 
fulfilled. Sungee the pious and 
Jearned patriarch of the Greek church, 
had, in concert with the Sultan, com- 
posed a pastoral address to his own 
community, cautioning them in the 
most solemn manner against joining 
Ypsilantes and Suzzo. This was signed 
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by the patriarch himself, and twenty- 
one bishops, and exhibited the follow- 
ing Sunday in all the churches. Easter 
was now at hand, and the Turks af- 
fected, or really did believe that it was 
the period fixed upon for a general 
insurrection of the Christians, and mas- 
sacre of the Mahomedans. The tra- 
gedy of that day was, indeed, fearfully 
enacted, but the pretended victims ap- 
peared as the executioners. 


“TI had proposed to pass over with a 
friend to the Fanal, to see the ceremonies 
of the Greek church, and receive from 
the venerable patriarch the salutation of 
Xeieres duorn, ‘Christ is risen,’ the joy- 
ful announcement made by all Christians 
of the Eastern church to one avother on 
this day. Our own service was no longer 
than usual ; and as we were preparing to 
set out, we were stopped by a terrified 
Greek, announcing the dismal intelli- 
gence of what had just occurred. The 
patriarch and his bishops, in the consci- 
ousness of their own blameless conduct, 
and the full confidence that they had 
been absolved from all suspicion by the 
strong and decisive pastoral address they 
had drawn up and promulgated among 
their flocks, had met in the patriarchai 
ehurch as usual, to celebrate their high 
festival, with no apprehension or other 
feeling than that which the day inspired. 
The patriarch was attended by several of 
his prelates who had signed the pastoral 
address, and the service of the day was 
performed with an additional solemnity, 
which the state of things naturally im- 
posed. The cathedral was full; the 
general disposition for religious consola- 
tion, under the impressions of danger and 
the feeling of security in a crowd, had 
drawn the whole population of the Fanal 
together, and every one that could get 
entrance was collected in the church and 
precincts of the patriarchate. Exhorta- 
tions were again made to the assembled 
multitudes—the advice of the patriarchal 
address was repeated, and the people were 
about to disperse, strongly impressed with 
what they had heard, when suddenly 
some chouashes entered the patriarchate, 
and having with difficulty forced their 
way through the mass, who thought no 
more of them than as persons sent as 
was usual to keep order in a crowd, they 
yudely seized the patriarch, who had just 
given his benediction to the people, and 
his officiating bishops, and, dragging them 
ulong by the collar into the courts, they 
tied ropes round their necks, A janissary 
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was present who had been: appointed to 
attend at the palace, like one of those 
at the residences of the foreign embassies, 
and had conceived the highest respect and 
regard for the venerable old man. When 
he saw the person he was appointed to 
protect thus treated, he rushed forward 
in his defence, and resisted the violence 
offered to him, till he was stabbed by the 
yatagan of another. The old man was 
then dragged under the gateway, where 
the cord was passed through the staple 
that fastened the folding doors, and left 
to struggle in his robes with the agonies 
of death, His person, attenuated by ab- 
stinence, and emaciated by age, had not 
weight sufficient to cause immediate 
death, He continued for a long time in 
pain, which no friendly hand dared to 
abridge, and the darkness of night came 
on before his last convulsions were over. 
His two diacres, or chaplains, were 
dragged to other doorways of the patri- 
archate, where they were hanged in a 
similar manner. Athanasius of Nico- 
media, with the bishops of Ephesus and 
Anchialos, were hauled through the 
streets with ropes about their necks, and 
hanged in different parts of the Fanal ; 
while those of Derkon, Salonichi, Tor- 
novo, and Adrianople, with the patri~ 
arch of Jerusalem, who were all seized 
at the same time, were cast into the dun- 
geons of the Bostandjee basbi, to await 
their doom,” 


After leaving the body of this vener- 
able man hanging for three days at the 
doorway, so that every person who 
passed through was forced to push it 
aside, it was delivered to the basest and 
most degraded of the Jews—as the 
greatest indignity that could be offered 
—and by them dragged with gratuitous 
insult and exultation through the filth 
of the market, and cast into the har- 
bour, From this epoch every day dis- 
closed new and more bloody atrocities. 
The bodies of the murdered were to 
be seen, everywhere, either hanging 
against doors and walls, or lying with- 
out their heads, weltering in their 
gore, and trampled under foot in the 
middle of the streets, till the Turkish 
capital presented a scene of horror and 
desolation that no language can with 
justice depict. Strong remonstrances 
were made by the different European 
ambassadors ; but while the Turkish 
government disavowed their sanction 
of those excesses, they at the same time 
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confessed their utter inability to con- 
trol them. Whether they were sin- 
cere in their desire to do so, appears 
to us very questionable, yet when we 
consider the state of alternate despotism 
and slavery which aoe every 
ee of society in Turkey, from the 

ighest to the lowest, and that the 
Sultan, though he might at the sug- 
gestion of caprice depose or strangle 
a pacha with impunity, was, neverthe- 
less, at this period himself kept in con- 
stant check by the insolence of the 
janissaries, we confess ourselves dis- 
posed to believe that the admission was 
not altogether false. We cannot, how- 
ever, acquit the Porte of at least per- 
mitting, if it did not, indeed, directly 
abet these atrocities, nor forget that 
the first impulse to popular fury was 
given by the blood-stained miscreant 
who merged his appellation of man- 
slayer in the viler and more congenial 
title of butcher. 

The Greeks had now collected a 
formidable naval armament from the 
islands of Hydra, = mee and Ipsara ; 
the Turks prepared to meet, and, if 
— annihilate it. It is a singular 
act that, while the Turks have, with 
a sagacity and diligence unusual 
amongst: them, availed themselves of 
the best’ materials, both at home and 
abroad, for the purposes of building 
and furnishing their Tr of war, 
which are perhaps the largest and 
finest in the world, they were, not- 
withstanding, at the period to which 
we allude, utterly ignorant of naviga- 
tion ; their deficiency in this art being 
supplied by the skill of the Greeks, of 
whom their crews were composed. 
These latter, however, were not, on 
the present occasion, to be trusted; 
and, after having in vain endeavoured 
to force the boatmen of the Bosphorus 
on board the ficet, the Turks at last 
procured a motley assemblage of 
Genoese, Maltese, Sesame and other 
European seamen, and proceeded to 
join the Algerine and Egyptian fleets 
in the Archipelago. The blockade of 
Lepanto was the issue of this expedi- 
tion ; and the gallant, though unavail- 
ing resistance of the Greeks on that 
occasion, is, no doubt, fresh in the 
recollection of many of our readers. 
The subsequent year was marked by 
the appalling atrocities committed by 
the Turks at Scio; of which Mr. 
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Emerson has given us a short but: 
touching] vivid. picture—* When the 
Capitan Pasha sailed for the coast of 
Natolia, he moved from a shore where 
hot a living form was visible; a thin. 
cloud of smoke curled upwards from 
the ruins of Scio, and silence, desola- 
tion and death reigned throughout the 
lately beautiful and opulent island.” 
The Greeks, however, for this act 
wreaked a fearful vengeance on their 
enemies, by consuming the Capitan 
Pasha’s ship, in which over two thou- 
sand souls perished. The former 
event having thrown a vast number of 
captives into the hands of the Turk, 
our author had many opportunities of 
witnessing the revolting traffic by 
which human beings are publicly 
bought and sold. Many of those 
scenes which fell under his own'obser- 
vation are vividly detailed ; and from 
amongst them we select the following, 
as they refute the opinion that the 
Greek women are too volatile in their 
feelings to be deeply affected by such 
a change of circumstances, or to lan- 
guish under the fate which dooms 
them to a Turkish harem :— 


“The Capitan Pasha sent a young 
Sciote to a Turk in the capital: He was 
an elderly man, of serious deportment ; 
and he received the girl gravely but 
kindly, Ina paroxysm of despair, how- 
ever, she would not submit to her lot 
with tranquillity—so she proceeded with 
great violence to break everything in the 
apartment within her reach. Her master 
sat smoking his pipe on the divan, look- 
ing on with an imperturbable counte- 
nance, showing no anger, but occasionally 
moving his hand towards ‘her, with the 
quiet intimation that she should sit down 
and be composed. At length she twitched 
the chibouque out. of his mouth, and 
with the bowl of it broke a large mirror, 
The Turk now rose with his usual 
gravity, and drawing his yatagan, before 
she turned about, cut off her head, and 
opening the lattice threw it and her body 
into the street, not far from the wall of 
the palace garden. 

«« Another was sent in the same way 
to a man who grew so much attached to 
her that he proposed to marry her, and 
place her at the head of his harem. This 
she declined, and declared, if he persisted 
in his intention, she would kill him the 
first opportunity. Unused to restraint 
or contre] in such matters, the Turk did 
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not heed her reluctance, but married her 
according to the forms of Turkish law. 
On the wedding night she contrived to 
get possession of his yatagan from his 
irdle, and stabbed him to the heart. 
Her own death, as she expected and 
wished, immediately followed.” 


There is perhaps no ~ in the 
world where fires more frequently 
break out, or spread more extensively, 
than at Constantinople ; many causes 
contribute to this consequence. The 
houses are almost entirely built of 
wood, which, being dried by the at- 
mosphere, becomes highly inflammable. 
They have no chimneys or grates, but 
the fire is generally lighted in a pan of 
charcoal that is not unfrequently upset 
on the matting ; and, above all, incen- 
diarism is the natural—we might 
almost say legitimate—means by which 
a Turk displays his discontent. Dr. 
Walsh, in 1823, was an eye-witness to 
a fearfully violent conflagration, which 
consumed thirty-four mosques, and 
about ten thousand houses. This fire 
was followed by several of less extent; 
and they again were succeeded by one 
of a most serious character, which, 
being borne by the wind to the arsenal, 
set fire to several ships. They stood 
out from the harbour in a blaze ; and, 
if the wind had continued to blow in 
the same quarter, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the whole city would bave 
been consumed. The superstitious 
Turks did not fail to consider these 
calamities to be connected with the 
fall of .the fortress of Napoli di Ro- 
mania, one of the most decisive events 
that, up to the period, had happened 
in the revolutionary war, inasmuch as 
it put the key of the Morea into the 
hands of the Greeks. 

When the oo appeared in .Con- 
stantinople, Dr. Walsh proceeded 
through most of the islands in the 
neighbourhood, with the same un- 
wearied energy and spirit of investiga- 
tion that he had from the beginning of 
his travels exhibited. Thence he 
visited the city of Nicomedia, where 
Dioclesian issued those tremendous 
decrees for the extirpation of Christi- 
anity, that will leave an ineffaceable 
stigma upon his memory, through all 

es. On the feast of the Terminalia, 

é pretorian guard entered the prin- 
cipal church, which they totally des- 
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troyed, and thus gave the signal for 
the massacre of the Christians; which, 
spreading far beyond the precincts of 
Nicomedia, deluged the whole empire 
with blood. It is worthy of remark 
that this place was the scene of the 
final establishment of that religion 
which Dioclesian blindly . proclaimed 
he had extinguished throughout the 
world. On the day of Pentecost the 
Emperor Constantine was _ publicly 
baptized with great solemnity ; and 
that event is commemorated, as well 
as the former, by medals which are yet 
extant. 

The now demolished and desolate 
Isnick, was the once famous Nicwa ; 
so interesting from its eonnexion with 
many important doctrines of the Chris- 
tian church. 


‘ Even so late as 1677 (says Dr. Walsh) 
it was a flourishing and populous town. 
It then contained a population of 10,000 
Christian Greeks, and many precious 
remains of antiquity to attest its former 
splendour. But the desolating hand of 
the Turks has since effaced every trace 
of this, and it is a subject of melancholy 
contemplation now to behold it, the 
shadowy phantom of a magnificent city, 
on a beautiful and fertile spot, where 
bountiful nature has provided everything 
necessary for human life; an extensive 
plain exuberant with fertility, sloping 
lawns verdant with pasture, wooded hills 
covered with the finest timber, expanded 
waters teeming with fish, and a climate 
the most bland and delicious that ever 
refreshed a mortal frame. Yet here 
human life is actually extinguished, 
human habitations totally obliterated, 
and the solitude rendered more striking 
by the irrefragable testimonies of its 
former splendour, and the visible evi- 
dences of what it recently was, and what 
it still might be.” 

“« Our last day was Sunday, which we 
observed by performing the service of the 
Protestant Church, perhaps for the first 
time that it ever was celebrated at 
Nicewa, and repeating in the church the 
Creed, on the very spot where it was 
composed.” 

We shall conclude our notice of 
Dr. Walsh’s travels in Asia Minor, by 
the following highly curious descrip. 
tion of a plain of locusts :— 


“ Our way lay through an extensive 
plain, The face of Asia Minor here is 
formed of long chains of hills or single 
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mountains, and between them flat rich 
levels; there is nothing like the undula- 
tions of the ground in Europe, but it is 
either perpendicular or horizontal. I 
saw a part of the surface of this plain at 
a distance, moving like waves in an ex- 
traordinary manner. On coming to the 
place, I perceived it was caused by 
insects ; and, on alighting to examine 
them, I found them young locusts. The 
year before, a flight had passed here and 
deposited their eggs, which had just now 
been hatched by the heat of the sun, and 
the larve covered the ground in incredi- 
ble numbers. The whole surface, for an 
area of two miles in circumference, was 
hidden with them. Their wings were 
not yet grown; they could only spring, 
which they did with a perpetual motion. 
The mass in some places ascended as 
high as the saddle-girths, and I felt a re- 
sistance to my feet in passing through 
them, as if I was fording a river. I had no 
definite notion before, of the wonderful 
fecundity of insect nature, nor of the 
ravages they were capable of committing, 
till f saw them afterwards an in adult 
state, when they moved to another place.” 


In July, 1824, an account reached 
Constantinople announcing the capture 
of the island of Ipsara, which diffused 

reat joy amongst the Turks, as this 
ittle spot had, throughout the war, 
caused them considerable annoyance. 
The Capitan Pasha appeared before 
it on the Ist of the month, when the 
inhabitants rejected his offers of par- 
don, and prepared to defend themselves 
with great spirit, The principal bat- 
tery, manned by 3,000 Albanians, was 
treacherously surrendered, while the 
Greeks made a vigorous defence at the 
three others. At length, finding the 
fortress of St. Nicolai crumbling from 
under them, before the Turkish guns, 
they prepared for the last sacrifice 
with that desperate devotion which 
has, in all ages, characterized the 
Greeks. Enticing the enemy to 
mount the ramparts, a white flag, bear- 
the words “ Liberty or Death,” was 
displayed ; a match was applied to the 
magazine underneath the fortress, and 
the whole was blown into the air, des- 
troying over 3,000 Greeks, and as 
many . Turks, in one indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

Hitherto we have, in the discussion 
of these. volumes, been induced inci- 
dentally ta notice many of the princi- 
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pal events of, the Greek revolution. 
For this we offer no apology ; they are 
intimately connected with the history 
of Constantinople at that period, over 
whose destinies they exercised no 
inconsiderable control, and are occa- 
sionally adverted to by Dr. Walsh, 
who has furnished some of the best 
notices. on the subject, we have yet 
seen. Of these notices, as well as 
other authentic sources, we have freely 
availed ourselves in the foregoing 
ages. Shortly after the indolent and 
ineffectual attempt upon Samos, the 
time of Lord Etrangford’s mission 
expired ; the embassage departed for 
England in October, and Dr. Walsh 
set out in the following month, to 
make his adyenturous way home by 
land, across the Balean mountains. A 
volume of great interest and value is 
already before the public, the narra- 
tive of his researches on that journey ; 
as its publication, however, preceded 
the existence of our periodical, we 
have not had till now, an opportunity 
of recording our opinion of its high 
title to public favor. Before his 
return to the Porte the independence 
of Greece was established by the 
battle of Navarino, and Otho the First 
had ascended the throne. 

Six years had elapsed before Dr. 
Walsh returned to: Constantinople to 
resume his station as chaplain to the 
embassage. During that interval, 
Russia had encroached with rapid 
strides upon the empire of the East, 
and had taken up a position that me- 
naced her very existence. To meet 
this alarming conjunction, the energies 
of one of the most extraordinary indi- 
viduals, of his own or any other time, 
were put forth with a sagacity and 
perseverance that have excited the 
wonder of Europe. The character of 
Mahmood Il. is, if perhaps we 
except that of Peter the Great, without 

arallel in the history of the world, 

iffering essentially from itself at two 
distinct periods, we can with difficulty 
connect the acts of the individual, in 
one common nature ; the vices of the 
former seem merged in the wisdom 
and enlighteument of the latter, and 
all our speculations are at fault, in 
forming a true estimate of the whole. 
Rapacious, sanguinary, and immersed 
in the barbarous prejudices of | his 
nation, he seems, by some prodigious 
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power, as men are said to suspend the 
motion of the heart, to have annibi- 
hilated these propensities, and invested 
himself in the attractive virtues of a 
generous, enlightened, and even cle- 
ment prince, when the exigencies of 
reform would suffer him to be so. 
Pardoning rebellious Pashas, and at- 
taching them to him as friends—tlibe- 
rating the Greeks from slavery, and 
furnishing them with money to return 
to their country. Travelling through 
his dominions with the solicitude of a 
father, correcting abuses, and every 
where introducing new and wholesome 
changes ; he has adopted the improve- 
ments of enlightened nations, and by 
the publication of a journal, broken 
through the stubbornest barriers to 
national advancement, and let in a 
flood of knowledge on the dark bar- 
barism of Turkey. Mr. Slade, who 
visited the Porte about this time, 
asserts that all the Sultan’s improve- 
ments were military. We believe, 
however, that opinion to be untenable. 


The suppression of the janissaries 
was unquestionably the greatest and 
most difficult achievement in the rege- 
neration of Turkey, and the organiza- 
tion of new troops, and introduction of 
European arms, and military costume ; 
a considerable advance towards pre- 
paring them to cope with their power- 
ful rivals. 


In working out his various plans of 
reform, the Sultan proceeded with sur- 
prising sagacity, caution und perse- 
verance. Studying the characters of 
men in every grade of society, he 
selected his agents from amongst them 
all, with admirable judgment. We 
have, in one of the most valuable and 
instructive appendixes we have ever 
seen to any book, sketches of the 
lives of most of the individuals who 
took an active share in the revolution, 
with many of whom Dr. Walsh was 
personally acquainted. Almost all 
were from the lowest of the Turks ; 
and some of them Circassian slaves, 
rising to the ranks of Pashas, Vizirs, 
and Seraskiers, and demonstrating the 
wisdom with which they were selected. 

When it was determined to extir- 
pate the janissaries, the Sultan chose 
from amongst themselves, those who, 
by their daring and lawless conduct, 
had acquired the confidence of the 
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rest: of these Hussein Pasha was the 
most conspicuous. He had originally 
been a waiter in a coffee-house, and be- 
coming a janissary at an early age, 
he signalized himself by his desperate 
turbulence, till he became the terror of 
the capital. Mahmood made him ge- 
neralissimo of the corps—disclosed to 
him his own views—and found him a 
zealous co-operator. Hussein, on va- 
rious pretences, cut off the most re- 
fractory officers and men of the janis- 
saries; he enrolled such of his old com- 
rades as he could influence in a new 
corps, and induced them to adopt the 
new regulations. At the same time 
agents were engaged in the coffee- 
houses and other places, recommending 
the new measures, and familiarizing 
men’s minds to contemplate them; the 
public press was employed for the same 
purpose, and the most extensive pre- 
cautions were taken all along the Bos- 
phorus, to meet and crush the expected 
resistance. When all was prepared, 
Hussein and the Grand Vizier present- 
ed themselves at the place of the janis+ 
saries with the Sultan's imperial order, 
and were received with great respect ; 
they explained the nature of the pro- 
posed changes, and induced the corps 
to adopt them. When, however, they 
reflected that the new system not only 
considerably diminished their pay, and 
abridged their peculations, the janis- 
saries exhibited the most alarming 
symptoms of discontent, upon which 
Hussein arrested a great number of the 
rioters, of whom some were secretly 
put to death, and the rest publicly exe- 
cuted. This severity was efficacious, 
and they submitted to the new regu- 
lations, still cherishing a deep-rooted 
but cautiously concealed hatred against 
them, and determined on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity to burst out into 
an irresistible torrent of reaction that 
would at once overwhelm their ene- 
mies. An opportunity soon offered : 
one of the Egyptian officers struck a 
recruit, whereupon sixty of the soldiers, 
inflamed by the insult, broke out on the 
following night, with the intention of 
sacrificing all who were instrumental in 
introducing the new order of things.; 
and being soon increased by numbers of 
their own party from all quarters, com- 
mitted the most frightful excesses ; at 
length amounting to thirty thousand 
armed men, they retired to the Etmei- 
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dan, and being headed by their officers, 
and the Laymen Bashi, the insurrec- 
tion assumed the character of a formal 
general movement of the body. And 
now the effects of the Sultan’s prudence 
were visible—all the Pashas of the ca- 
pital and the Bosphorus were speedily 
assembled with their troops, and Mah- 
mood saw himself surrounded by a 
force more than sufficient to destroy 
his adversaries. A deputation of the 
janissaries having proceeded to the 
Sultan, peremptorily requiring the abo- 
lition of the new regime, and the sacri- 
fice of all who had advised it, was met 
by Kara Gehenen, better known b 
the name of “the black infernal,” wit 
a corps of flying horse artillery, and al- 
most utterly annihilated. The sangiak 
sheriff, or sacred standard of Mahomet, 
was then brought forth with great pomp, 
and from beneath it the Sultan pro- 
claimed to the assembled crowds, the 
faithlessness of the janissaries. <A 
second deputation having shared the 
same fate, and the mass of the. insur- 
gents within the Etmeidan, utterly ig- 
norant of what had taken place with- 
out, still continuing in rebellion, it was 
resolved to resort to the last expedient 
of reducing them with grape-shot. A 
commission was hastily signed on the 
spot, appointing Hussein seraskier, who 
advanced with his artillery upon the 
Etmeidan, where the janissaries were 
crowded together in blind confidence 
of their own strength, and ignorance of 
their opponents’. At last, when those 
who were nearest to the street beheld 
theartillery ready todischargetheirguns 
upon them, they made a sudden rush 
through the different avenues that led 
from the Etmeidan. The topgees, un- 
willing to exterminate their brethren, 
drew back with their linstocks, when 
“ the black infernal” rushed forward and 
discharged his pistol into the touchhole 
of a piece, as the hands of the janis- 
saries were almost on the muzzle— 
the carnage was terrible—the street was 
thronged with a dense and struggling 
mass, the greater portion was struck 
down in a moment, and the remnant 
escaping to their barracks, made a 
fierce and despairing resistance, till 
the whole building was demolished by 
the artillery, and six thousand beings 
were massacred on the spot, or sm0r 
thered in the blazing ruins. 

Such was the awful and utter exter- 
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mination of the most singular body of 
troops which perhaps ever existed in 
any country. Feeling no attachment 
or veneration to the sovereign, whom 
they deposed at pleasure—under no 
subjection to their own officers—as sol- 
diers, turbulent, intractable, and ineffi- 
cient—but powerful, dangerous, and in- 
flammable as a portion of that’ popu- 
lation which they controlled—their 
existence presented the strongest bar- 
rier to all national advancement. Its 
removal could only be purchased at 
the cost of the carnage we have de- 
scribed. They are succeeded by troops, 
which, if not yet in the highest state of 
discipline, yet offer fair promise of be- 
coming so. Our author, who was fre- 
quently present at their parades, thus 
escribes them— 


“ I proceeded to Dolma Batché, which 
I learned was one of the appointed pa- 
rades, and here I found two regiments 
drawn up and going through their evolu- 
tions with all the precision of disciplined 
troops. Regimental bands were vavitg 
European tunes remarkably ‘well, and 
crowds of company were walking about to 
enjoy it, as at a parade at the Horse- 
Guards. 

* The officers were dressed in Welling- 
ton coats, pantaloons, and boots, and their 
rank distinguished, not by an epaulette, 
but by a star on their breast, like one of 
our noblemen. The men were yet in 
their transit from barbarism to discipline. 
Though they were formed with astonish- 
ing regularity from the rabble I had been 
accustomed to see, they were yet like 
grubs undergoing a transformation, but 
not yet arrived at a perfect state.” 

To this picture we will take leave to 
add a few touches by a lively, though 
in our estimation, less adequate autho- 
rity who shortly succeeded him :— 
“Their uniform,” says Mr. Auldjo, 
speaking of the common soldiers, “ is 
extremely mean and unbecoming ; it 
consists of a fez cap worn slouching 
over the eyes and ears, an ill-made 
jacket of coarse blue cloth, faced and 
turned up with red, coarse, Russia duck 
trowsers, always exceedingly dirty ; 
Wellington bootsin the same condition, 
into one of which the right leg of the 
pantaloon is generally stuffed, while 
the left hangs in the ordinary fashion, 
or is turned up over the ankle. The 
bayonet and cartouch box are both sus- 
pended at least half a foot lower than 
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they should be, and their linen and per- 
sons are also disgustingly filthy.” 

. It is to be regretted,no doubt, that the 
Turks, like the Prussians, have not been 
blessed with a “tailor king ;” they are, 
however, what is more to the purpose, 
becoming daily more effective soldiers, 
and if Europe does not continue to cut 
out too much work to his hand, the 
Sultan may perhaps yet turn his genius 
to remodelling their military jackets. 

During his residence in Constanti- 
nople, Dr. Walsh made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the various Christian 
churches, and has at great length, and 
with the discrimination and ability to 
be expected from a scholar anda di- 
vine, discussed each in its turn—with 
these we shall not occupy ourselves, 
feeling we have already transgressed 
the bounds which we had originally 
prescribed for ourselves. We will now 
content ourselves with a very brief 
view of the most prominent points in 
the state, condition, and character of 
the Turks. 

It is worthy of remark, that while no 
honours or rank is inheritable in Tur- 
key, the descent of the sacred dynasty 
of their sovereigns has never been in- 
terrupted, thus presenting the para- 
dox of a purely republican govern- 
ment amongst the people, and a 
monarch concentrating the whole body 
of an aristocracy in his person. As 
descendant of the prophet, he is head 
of the church, and in the same manner 
through the various grades of the exe- 
cutive, the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority are constantly combined—the 
ulemah or learned men: being both 
priests and judges. In religious sin- 
cerity and decorum of conduct, the 
Turk might well read an instructive 
lesson to his Christian brother. When 
qe the mosque, they lay aside 
all gorgeous attire, and with a solemn 
air, and in silent meditation enter the 
porch. 

« When entered, they turn to a niche, 
called al Mehrab; which points out the di- 
rection of Mecca; and then kneeling, 
they prostrate themselves with the pro- 
foundest devotion, and seem wholly ab- 
sorbed in the communication they are 
then holding with God. There is no 
wandering of the eye, no turning of the 
head, as we see in our places of worship, 
to indicate any abstraction. of thought ; 
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but there is something sublime in that 
rofound and intense adoration in which 
have sometimes seen them fixed.” 


The observance of fasts is an impor- 
tant part of a Turk’s religion, and ob- 
served with a scrupulous adherence 
that knows no infraction. It is not an 
interdiction of particular food, but a 
total abstinence from all refreshment ; 
even water is denied, though nature 
should sink under the deprivation. As 
almsgiving is a prominent religious 
duty they are exceedingly charitable, 
and their tenderness to inferior animals 
is strangely contrasted with their readi- 
ness to destroy human life. The fa- 
natic dervishes still hold great ascen- 
dancy over the minds of the people, 
more especially the Mevelevis or 
dancing and the Kadris, or howling 
dervishes ; happily, however, the dis- 
gusting exhibitions of fanaticism and 
deception which this latter class were 
in the habit of making, is now aban- 
doned, being discountenanced by the 
Sultan. The Turks are extremely bad 
mechanics, and the arts and sciences 
are ina very low condition, notwith- 
standing the active exertions of the 
Sultan, in establishing schools and pro- 
curing expert teachers from other 
countries. The women are not in ge- 
neral shut up in the harems, but are 
permitted the same freedom of fre- 
quenting markets, and bazaars as the 
other sex with whom, however, they 
never mingle. As yet the fair sex 
have not established their right to im- 
mortality, a privilege which would 
be rather inconvenient to the other 
sex, by permitting their spouses to in- 
terfere with their promised felicity. 
We fear the Turkish ladies are there- 
fore likely to continue without a soul, 
unless, perhaps, a hatta sheriff of the 
Sultan’s may kindly assign it to them. 
Meantime the men contest the point 
to the last. 


« In their cemeteries the tomb of a man 
is always surmounted with a respectable 
head, with a turban indicating its folds 
the rank the man held in life. he stone 


that marks the grave of a woman has no 
head, but a flat top like a nail ; and cer- 
tainly, as far as the soul is connected with 
the intellect, it would imply that, in their 
opinion, a woman had neither one nor the 
other.” 


The estimate which Dr, Walsh forme 
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of the Turkish men is no less advanta- 
geous to them, than it is honourable to 
himself. In the kindest spirit of 
Christian charity, he endeavours to set 
before our view those better qualities 
which redeem in some measure the 
fierce and brutal ones of their charac- 
ter. We would gladly believe that 
one who has had such ample means of 
judging may not be misled by the kind- 
liness of his own nature, and we seek 
to leave the same sentiment of good 
will towards them in the minds of our 
readers, as he has impressed upon our 
own, 


“ They have,” is our author’s eloquent 
extenuation, “many qualities which might 
serve as models to more enlightened 
people. Their. unfeigned and ardent 
piety—their strict but unaffected regard 
to the laws which their religion imposes 
—their devoted submission to the will of 
their sovereign, as the descendant of their 
Prophet, and holding his crown by divine 
tight—the respect they pay to their su- 
periors who are set in authority, though 
raised from the same rank as themselves 
—their noble pride in estimating only 
personal merit, and retaining, as a matter 
to boast of, the name of the humble trade 
to which they were born—their charity to 
all who are distressed—their exceeding 
sobriety and moderation in all their appe- 
tites—their immoveable integrity, and 
their being the carriers of untold gold to 
our merchants, who trust them with the 
most implicit confidence, and never yet 
had occasion to withdraw it—the gravity 
of their deportment, and the moral solidity 
of their character, are general qualities 
in which few Turks, of whatever rank 
they may be, are found deficient. I know 
nothing more grateful or pleasing than the 
simple and unaffected kindness of a Turk. 
There is a natural courtesy about him 
that is altogether independent of a facti- 
tious manners, He addresses his equals 
by the name of brother, his elder he calls 
master, and his junior son, and in general 
regulates his deportment towards them b 
the feelings that would arise from suc 
relations. Such qualities must make the 
people in whom they are found, and their 
transition from ignorance to knowledge, 
highly interesting.” 


Having now completed our examina- 
tion of these volumes, we scarce deem 
it necessary to express our opinion for- 
mally of their merits. The subjects of 
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which they treat, are themselves of the 
utmost interest, and the manner in 
which the work is executed is well cal- 
culated to sustain that feeling. Dr. 
Walsh has. exhibited erudition, good 
taste, and intimate knowledge of his 
subject throughout the composition, 
and we have rarely perused a work 
which takes so engrossing a hold of the 
attention, without wearying the mind 
fora moment. It is the best record 
we possess of these eventful times, and 
may well take its place amongst the 
ermanent literature of our nation.— 
he style of these volumes is sterling 
and forcible, sometimes eminently fe- 
licitous, and but for an occasional com- 
= of narration, we might’ add al- 
ways lucid. 
he destinies of Turkey are yet con- 
cealed in the womb of time. Her pre- 
sent is struggling and feeble ; her fu- 
ture full of doubt and alarm. Whether 
the powers of Europe will find it their 
wisest policy to guarantee her integrity 
and maintain her as a balance to the en- 
creasing power of her neighbours ; and 
so suffering her to breathe from her 
struggles, give her time to advance in 
civilization, and perhaps adopt the re- 
ligion and free institutions of Christen- 
dom—or leaving her to her own exer- 
tions, she will succumb to her fate, and 
relapse into barbarity is difficult to 
conjecture. “ Who can at present de- 
cide,” says Mr. Auldjo, “ whether the 
white-haired Russian, or the cunning 
Egyptian, the subtle Greek, or the am- 
bitious Gaul shall be the future monarch 
of the Queen of Cities, and occupy the 
throne of the Cesars and the Prophet. 
Yet come what may, her glory can 
suffer but a temporary eclipse, for in- 
dependently of the vast political ad- 
vantages of her position, the beauty of 
her capacious harbour, which, from the 
earliest period, has been crowded with 
the rich navies of the east and west, 
and which acquired from the circum- 
stance the appellation of Golden Horn, 
points out Constantinople as the mis- 
tress of a great empire. The genius 
of the place will ever triumph over the 
accidents of time and fortune.” 

The eulogium isindeed well merited ; 
the prediction is hazardous and san- 
guine, but it affords little consolation to 
those who bear in mind the vanished 
greatness of Carthage and Tyre. 
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REMARKS UPON THE WRITING ON THE SECOND SET OF TABLES OF THE COVENANT, 
(CONTAINED IN A REPLY TO THE STRICTURES OF AN ANONYMOUS CRITIC,) BY 
DR. WALL, S.F.T.C. AND PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


S12,—If you can make room for the following article, 1 shall feel much obliged by your inser ting it 
in your next number, and am your very obedient servant, 


Trin. Coll. July 15, 1836, 


A very unfair attack having been 
made on me in the Christian Examiner 
of last May, and the number of that 
Pe gunon which has just appeared, I 
eel myself called upon to clear my 
character as an author from the asper- 
sions which have been thrown upon it. 
Of course when a writer submits to 
the public new views upon any lite- 
rary subject, he cannot expect an uni- 
versal acquiescence in those views, or 
that in every instance in which others 
differ in opinion from him, they must 
be in the wrong and he in the right. 
To detect faults and to censure them 
—even with severity when there is 
reason to think they are wilful—comes 
fully within the province of the critic ; 
but surely he has no right to make use 
of misrepresentations of any kind in 
the discharge of this or any other part 
of his office. My assailant, who sub- 
scribes himself W., and whom, there- 
fore, I shall take the liberty of desig- 
nating by that initial, does me the 
honor of attributing to me some learn- 
ing and talent; but I do assure him, 
that if I could gain the credit of the 
very highest degree of those qualities 
by committing any one of the acts 
with which he has charged me—of 
cavilling in a way unworthy of a scho- 
lar; of garbling quotations; of assuming 
the garb of benevolence and candour, 
in order the more effectually to ca- 
jumniate a distinguished writer of the 
last century; of committing stealth 
upon that writer, after I had calum- 
niated him, and trying to pass off a 
discovery of his as my own I would 
spurn a reputation acquired upon such 
terms. If I know my own motives, 
the object which, as an author, I have 
most at heart next to arriving at the 
truth, is to deal fairly by every one 
with whom I may be brought into col- 
lision in the course of my inquiries. 
On the present occasion I shall avoid 
making retorts upon my anonymous 
accuser, whether in the way of sarcasm 
or of imputation of unworthy motives. 
In my own defence, indeed, I must 
show that he is incompetent to the 
task which he has undertaken; but I 
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will not proceed in this line farther 
than I find necessary for the vindica- 
tion of myself and of my publication, 
My exposé may, perhaps, be displeas- 
ing to his vanity ; but if he makes a 
right use of it, then eventually it will 
be of service to him, by teaching him 
to form a more correct estimate of his 
own talents than he at present appears 
to do, and by thus inducing him to 
turn his attention to literary subjects 
more suited to his capacity. 

The object of the first paper of W, 
is to refute my general reasoning, and 
support that of Bishop Warburton, on 
the question respecting the origin of 
alphabetic writing. One extract from 
this paper will, I conceive, be quite 
sufficient to show the nature of W’s 
qualifications for examining a meta- 
physical discussion, and deciding on 
the validity of the arguments em- 
ployed on either side ; it is as follows: 

* He (Dr. Warburton) pointed out 
the steps by which the mere picture ar- 
rived at last at the arbitrary mark, and 
showed the transition by which, in some 
propitious hour, the mind of the inventor 
of the alphabet was enabled to combine 
directly the vocal with the graphic desiy- 
nation. This last step it is which Doctor 
Wall hesitates to take with him; and he 
undertakes to show that the banks, which 
Warburton, from his distant and careless 
glance, judged so near each other, are in 
fact separated bY a deep and yawning 
chasm, Dr. Wall first argues the ques- 
tion on ‘the grounds of general reason- 
ing ;’ and endeavours to prove, from the 
nature of the process supposed, that the 
human mind could never have lighted 
upon it without extrinsical assistance. 

is first argument is, that the hierogly- 
phic, however disguised, always suggest- 
ing the sound through the sense, can 
never come naturally to denote the sense 
through the sound; consequently, a for- 
tiori, can never stand for the sound with- 
out the sense. This I take to be the 
substance of his reasoning, pp. 29, 30, 
and 31. Now leaving the principle of 
this objection in its full force (for it is 
always convenient to abridge an argu- 
ment where it may be done without 
injury to a good cause), I observe that it 
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does not in ‘any way reach the case of 
those, who, after a stenographic real cha- 
racter, i. e. an abridged arbitrary mark of 
things, had come into use, had to learn 
its meaning. For, spoken language 
being always kuown before written, the 
most obvious way, I suppose, of teaching 
the meaning of this disguised hieroglyphic 
was to tell it in plain words. Hence, in 
the learner’s mind, the word would come 
to be the medium between the thing and 
the written sign. And again, when these 
learners came in their turn to write, they 
wrote from thoughts for the most part 
couched in words; whereby the con- 
nexion I have pointed out above would 
be strengthened, and rendered closer as 
well as more durable. The only way of 
evading this, that I can see, is such an 
improbable, and even demonstrably false 
account of the matter that Dr. Wall will 
not thank me much for helping him to 
it. It is to suppose that learners were 
first taught the hieroglyphic as the basis 
of the newer methods; and, while they 
were conducted through these, were 
shown how the different variations from 
it arose by adding or omitting, as the 
case may be, a dash here, a dot there, a 
curl at this end, and a cross at that, &c. 
It is needless t» enlarge upon the impro- 
bability of such an hypothesis, since 
Clemens Alexandrinus (‘old Clemens,’ 
as Dr. Wall chooses to style him) tells 
us expressly, that learners were first in- 
structed in the epistolographic, next in 
the hieratic, and last of all in the hiero- 
glyphic method of writing.”— Christian 
Examiner. Vol. I. pp. 298, 299. 


Within the range of this extract will 
be found, Ist, misconceptions of the 
argument which the critic professes to 
analyse; 2nd, a misconception of even 
the nature of the subject i yatod 
which that argument is principally con- 
versant; and 3rd, inconclusive reason- 
ing. As respects the first part of the 
passage, he is quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that the difficulty of inventing 
an alphabet consisted in arriving at 
the power of directly combining vocal 
with graphic designations; for the 
— of reading out ideagraphic 
egends might very easily and naturally 
lead to such combinations. He is also 
mistaken in supposing I have endea- 
voured to prove, that the human mind 
could never have lighted on the use of 
phonetic signs without extrinsical as- 
sistance. I do not indeed believe that 
the mind of man ever did, by merel 
its own powers, actually arrive at a 
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signs; but to believe that it did not, 
and to prove that it could not, are 
quite different things, Ihave only 
endeavoured to show, and I conceive 
I have fully sueceeded in the attempt, 
that an ideagraphic use of characters 
has no tendency to lead to a phonetic 
one; and this was all that was neces+ 
sary for me to establish, in order to re- 
fute by @ priori reasoning the opposite 
tenet of Dr. Warburton. But still 
phonetic signs might be discovered in 
some other way, though not in that 
laid down by the bishop; and my ig- 
norance of any other way is no proof 
that such cannot exist. Indeed if I 
could have proved the impossibility of 
the discovery, I might have stopped 
at this first step, and need not ioe 
proceeded any further in my ge- 
neral argument against the hypothesis 
of the human invention of alphabets. 
But what I have here most to com- 
plain of, is the deseription W. gives of 
the reasoning employed by me in the ar- 
gument in question ; in which he attri- 
butes to me inferences which I never 
contemplated, and which I should have 
been quite unwarranted in making: 
For the circumstance of the mind’s 
proceeding from the meaning of a cha- 
racter to a word connected with that 
meaning, would not necessarily pre- 
vent its reverting from the sound té 
the sense; and, again, if the mind was 
by any means prevented from reverting 
from the sound to the sense, this cir- 
cumstance would be so far from hin- 
dering the reader’s using the sound 
without sense, that it would obvi- 
ously have the very opposite effect. 
If, then, any one who had not read my 
Essay was to form his estimate of the 
reasoning which I have brought to 
bear on the question respecting the 
origin of alphabetic writing, from the 
picture here drawn of one part of it, he 
would naturally conclude that I was a 
person of a very shallow mind, and 
would, no doubt, be offended with 
the conceit and self-sufficiency which 
prompted me to cope with an author 
of Dr. Warburton’s ingenuity and 
acuteness. I do not however here ac- 
cuse W. of any intentional perversion 
of the truth; but it is plain that his 
misrepresentations are just as likely to 
mislead the unwary as if they were 
framed designedly for that purpose. 

In the middle of the passage above 
quoted, W, offers a proof that hiero- 
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glyphs may become signs immediately 
connected with words—a point ad- 
mitted by fhe in one of the very pages 
of my Work to which he specially re- 
fers ; where will be found the following 
termination of a sentence : 

“ and still further, that from as- 

sociating the hieroglyph with the idea it 
was employed to represent, the mind 
might be led to associate it with the arti- 
culate sound which was the name of that 
idea in the language of the reader; all 
this is very possible.” p. 29. 
And as he considers the establishing 
this point an overturning of my posi- 
tion, and a proof-of the tendency of 
ideagraphs to conduct to phonetic 
designations, he must, of course, look 
on the sign of a word as a phonetic 
sign, which it is not by any means, 
In order to a character being phonetic, 
it must denote, not a significant arti- 
culate sound, such as a word is, but 
only a sound without meaning or the 
element of such sound ; that is, it must 
be used with the power of a syllable or 
that of a consonantal or vowel letter. 
Here then is displayed a radical igno- 
rance of the subject treated of, or great 
confusion of intellect ; either W. has 
misconceived the nature of a phonetic 
sign, or he has from the principle laid 
down by him deduced a consequence 
which does not at all follow from it. 

In the concluding part of the passage 
it is implied that the shape of a cha- 
racter has an influence on its applica- 
tion, in causing it to be phonetically 
or not phonetically used; for no dif- 
ference is mentioned between hiero- 
glyphic writing and the other two 
kinds alluded to, except a difference in 
the shape of the characters employed 
in them. Passing by, however, this 
mistake, and passing by the assumption 
which the context requires, that the 
hieratic and epistolographic methods 
of writing were phonetic; though it 
be supposed that the Egyptians were 
first taught an ideagraphic and then 
phonetic methods of writing; yet it 
does not at all hence follow that an 
ideagraphic use of characters has a 
tendency to conduct the mind to a 
phonetic one, the order in which sub- 
jects happen to be taught having no 
necessary connexion with their re- 
spective tendencies. For instance, if a 
boy was first tanght Hebrew and then 
Algebra, the circumstance would afford 
no proof whatever that Hebrew had a 





natural tendency to lead the under- 
standing to Algebra. Still, farther, 
supposing it proved here that an idea- 
graphic use of characters had a ten- 
dency to conduct our thoughts to a 
honetic one, this would be so far 
rom helping me that it would bear 
directly in the opposite way. 

This portion of the extract is ellip- 
tical rot it is excedingly difficult to 
ascertain its meaning; so that possibly 
the critic, at the time of writing it, had 
not very distinctly in his thoughts what 
it was he intended to express. But at 
all events, Jet the ellipsis be filled up 
as it may, it is impossible from the sup- 
position from which he sets out to de- 
duce fairly a consequence that would 
afford any assistance towards establish- 
ing my tenet on the subject. 

In fine, such an accumulation of 
mistakes and of instances of confusion 
and inconsecutive reasoning as are ex- 
hibited in this entire passage, it would 
be very hard to find a parallel for, ex- 
cept indeed in some of the remaining 
— of the article from which it has 

een extracted; but the sample here 
given is sufficient to afford an adequate 
idea of the whole, and I shall there- 
fore decline analysing any more of it. 
In the remainder of this essay W. 
accuses me of resorting to cavils 
against Warburton, and, in one instance, 
to a “cavil quite unworthy of a scholar 
and a philosopher ;” but if there be 
any ——e in the case, I am quite 
satisfied to let it be decided, upon the 
critic’s own showing, on which side it 
lies; although he has quoted only part 
of my refutation of the bishop’s reason- 
ing in support of the hieroglyphic ori- 
gin of alphabetic writing. 

The second paper of W. begins with 
a defence of br. Warburton’s transla- 
tion of the celebrated passage of 
Clemens Alexandrinus in which that 
ancient presbyter describes the dif- 
ferent kinds of Egyptian writing that 
were in use in his day. The part of 
the passage which comes here under 
consideration is as follows : 

“Aurina bs rag’ Avyuarios wasdsvopsver, 
Tearoy uiv ravrwy Thy Aiyurrioy yeauuerwy 
widodor 'sxuavbdvover, chy "ETIIZTOAOTPA- 
PIKHN xadouuivny’ dsurigay di, rhy ‘IEPA- 
TIKHN, 4 yeavras ‘os “isgoyeapmartis: 
‘usrarny dt xal rsAturaiav, env ‘IEPOTAT- 
®IKHN: fs 4 wiv toes Bik rev wewrwy 
oration xugioroyinn’ 9 Ot, eupCorimn Tis 
Bi cueCorints, 1 mely xugoroyluira: xark 
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pinnae 4 Y dease reominas you pera h di 
ayringus GAAnyogtiras xara Tivas divitymous.” 
Of which Dr. Warburton (after ar- 
guing very ingeniously against the na- 
tural and obvious meaning) gives the 
following paraphrase: “In a word, 
then, the plain and easy meaning of 
Clemens is this : the Egyptian method 
of writing was epistolic, sacerdotal, and 
hieroglyphical; of this method, the 
epistolic and sacerdotal were by letters 
of an alphabet ; the hieroglyphical, by 
symbols: symbols were of three kinds, 
curiologic, tropical, and allegorical.” 


Upon this, my censorious assailant 
proceeds to give vent to his reflections 
in the following strain :— 

“To this Dr. Wall objects, that, 
first, there is no such general antecedent 
as Miéodos Aiyurrigy yeauparwy. Secondly, 
that he refers 4 in the singular number to 
two methods, viz., the epistolographic and 
the hieratic. ‘ Certainly,’ adds he, ‘ Dr. 
Warburton must have had great confi- 
dence in the laziness of his readers, when 
he supposed that such perversion of the 
Greek could escape detection. It is 
impossible that he could have made 
this gross mistranslation unintentionally 
through ignorance, for he was an expert 
Greek scholar; and all that can be said 
in palliation of his conduct is, that ‘he 
put forward the misrepresentation with 
the view of establishing, through its 
means, what he had preconceived to be 
the truth. This it must be allowed, is 
a very lame excuse for him, but the case, I 
am sorry to say, admits of no better.” p. 
73. 

«* Commend me to a candid friend !” 

Dr. *Wall’s excuse, no doubt, is kindly 
meant; but certainly, as he owns him- 
self, it isa very lame one. But if War- 
burton’s reliance had been upon the Jazi- 
ness of his readers, would he have been 
so insane as not only to print the Greek 
at the bottom of the page, but actually 
call their attention to the structure of 
this particular passage, in a long and dis- 
putatious note? Is this like the conduct 
of a man whose interest was conceal- 
ment, and whose only chance of success 
in a dishonest undertaking lay in keeping 
the reader from the original? If this 
were his object, must he not have been a 
fool as well as a knave, to prosecute it in 
‘so absurd a manner? The supposition is 
extravagant; and (disinterested as, no 
doubt, the offer is) I must therefore, on 
the part of the bishop's friends, decline 
the apology tendered for him. Let us 
Vou. VIII. 
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now look again at the charges which are 
laid against him. 

“J. Whether or no it is consistent 
with the exact rules of grammar, to col- 
lect a general antecedent out of its parti- 
culars ;—i. e. in the present case, to col- 
lect a general Miésdos yetuparey out of 
the enumeration of its specieses,—better 
scholars than I pretend to be, must de- 
cide. But this I will say, that, if ever 
arguments drawn from the sense seemed 
to justify putting some force upon the 
letter, they did so in the present instance. 
These arguments have, indeed, been an- 
swered by Dr. Wall; but how? By the 
help of discoveries made long since the 
bishop’s time, and of which no one dreamed 
at the period when he wrote upon this sub- 
ject. 

“II. Dr. Wall’s second objection to 
Warburton’s construction of the Greek 
is, I think, very ill-founded. Warburton 
translates ‘of these different methods, 
THE ONE is in the plain and common way 
of writing...; THE OTHER, by symbols.’ 
The first (that of writing alphabetically, ) 
he holds to be subdivided into the episto- 
lographic and the hierographic; the 
second (or symbolic) into the curiologic, 
the tropic, and the enigmatic. Dr. Wall 
admits the latter subdivision, but rejects 
the former, complaining that the bishop 
‘ makes fwo of the methods to be expressed 
by the RELATIVE ‘Hin the singular number; 
and thus refers the first word of this short 
sentence to an antecedent which does not 
exist, and the second to ONE (i. e. an an- 
tecedent) with which it could not possibly 
agree.’ p. 73. ¢ Nemesis,’ says Dr. John- 
son, ‘is ever on the watch:’ here, while 
so sternly chastising Warburton’s trips in 
Greek grammar, his inexorable pedagogue 
has fallen into the capital hallucination of 
confounding the pronoun 4 with the article 
”; an offence which, if committed by any 
of his opponents, would hardly have 
escaped an exemplary naticidium from 
his relentless ferula. But, to leave this 
trifling,—surely, if the second 4 (4 3i 
cueBorsxm) may refer to THREE subdivi- 
sions, it is not too much to say that the 
first may refer to two.”— Christian Ex- 
aminer. Vol. I. pp. 444, 445. 


From his mode of employing capitals 
and italics, and from the explanatory 
parenthesis which he introduces into his 
last quotation from my words, the 
critic appears to think I have com- 
mitted a capital blunder in calling the 
Greek article 4 a relative in the use 
which Dr, Warburton made of it, and 
Q 
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the subject to which he referred it, an 
antecedent. But I submit to the judg- 
ment of the candid reader whether, 
when % is thus referred to something 
reviously mentioned in a passage, it 
vas not the nature of a relative just as 
much as if it were a pronoun; and I 
called it a relative from the office it 
was made to serve, without troubling 
myself about the technicalities of the 
nomenclature employed in Greek 
grammar. In Hebrew the article is 
actually called a relative by grammari- 
ans, when it supplies the place of one. 
At any rate, the circumstance of my 
looking to the meaning attached to a 
word, and the use made of it, rather 
than to its exact technical denomina- 
tion in a particular grammar, is, I 
hope, sufficient to shew that I am 
not what W. is here pleased to depict 
me, a cihowhedael pedagogue, in- 
tent solely upon quibbles os mere 
verbal criticisms. As to his defence 
of the Bishop’s paraphrase, it will not 
stand a moment's consideration. To 
the first objection made by me he 
virtually yields; but the second he 
thinks very ill-founded, and his reason 
for this in his own words is—* surely, 
if the second * may refer to three ob 
divisions, it is not too much to say that 
the first may refer to two.” The reply 
is quite obvious ; the second 4 is not 
referred to three subjects, it is referred 
only to one, which is identified with the 
symbolic method ; and the circumstance 
of that method being afterwards subdi- 
vided into three species, has nothing to 
do with the teunediate reference in ques- 
tion. Indeed, it is impossible to ex- 
tricate the Bishop from the imputation 
of perverting the sense of the originai 
which I have fastened on him ; and it 
was only to pin him to the fact, that I 
had recourse to noticing the gram- 
matical construction of the Greek sen- 
tence. 

That the perversion was an in- 
tentional one, cannot, I apprehend, be 
reasonably doubted ; for, in order to 
perceiving its true nature, a minute ac- 
quaintance with the subtleties of Greek 
criticism was not necessary ; all that 
was requisite, besides an ordinary 
knowledge of the language, was a clear 
intellect, and that Dr. Warburton pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. It can- 
not be supposed that the misconstruc- 
tion arose from inadvertence, because 


he defended it in a note at great 
length, and with considerable ingenu- 
ity. To these observations I must add— 
what I kept back in my Essay, because 
I did not wish to say any thing harsh 
without necessity, but it is now ex- 
torted from me in my own defence—he 
actually was in the practice of thus 
moulding the sense oft Greek passages 
to his purpose, and taking chance for 
his reader's not going to the trouble of 
analysing the original, but acquiescing 
in the annexed translation upon trust. 
Of this practice, a very striking in- 
stance occurs in the fourth section of 
his first book, where he gives this sen- 
tence of Chrysippus, the stoic, OT 
TAP ESTIN EYPEIN TH? AIKAIOZTNHE 
AAAHN APXHN OTAE AAAHN TENEZIN, 
H THN EK TOT AlO2 KAI TH? KOINHS 
#rzE0x. To which he immediately 
subjoins the following paraphrase :— 
“The only true foundation aud ori- 
ginal of morality, is the will of God 
interpreted by the moral sense and 
essential difference of things.” It is 
unnecessary to make any comment on 
this translation, with a view to the 

ointing out its unfairness. It is quite 
impossible that Dr. Warburton must 
not have here been fully aware that 
he was misrepresenting the sense of 
the Greek ; but still I do not agree 
with W. that he must in consequence 
have been both a fool and a knave. I 
do not think he was either, and as the 
way in which I have endeavoured to 
account for his conduct is a more 
charitable one, so I trust it comes 
much nearer to the truth. 

The charge of filching from an au- 
thor whom I was seeking to decry, is 
not made in express terms, but it is 
intimated in a way that cannot be mis- 
taken, in the following extract :— 


«“ But, the better to show the priest- 
craft of these impostors, Dr. Wall next 
brings forward what he seems to consider 
as a discovery of his own:—lI say seems, 
because it is impossible that he can either 
really do so himself, or wish to make his 
readers do so. The first supposition is 
impossible, because the very thing here 
adduced is noticed by Bishop Warburton 
in the very treatise, and in the very part 
of it, which Dr. Wall is so severely cen- 
suring, and used there for the same pur- 
pose as he uses it for; viz. to expose the 
craft of the Egyptian priesthood. As to 
the second, I cannot for a moment think 
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that a person of Dr. Wall’s character, 
ability, and learning, would stoop to so 
mean and ungenerous an artifice, as that 
of filching from the author whom he is 
seeking to decry. There is to be sure a 
certain class of sentimental writers ‘qui 
ita humani nihil a se alienum putant, ut 
alienis @qué utantur ac suis ;’ but I cannot 
suppose that Dr. Wall belongs to it. The 
coincidence, however, is at least curious, 
and worth the reader’s notice. The fol- 
lowing is from Dr. Wall:— 

«“« Here it may be worth observing, 
that there is reason to suspect that the 
peculiar language of the Egyptian priests 
matched their enigmatic writing in the 
mode of its formation, and, consequently, 
in the purposes to which it was applied. 
T cannot speak on this point with certainty, 
because there are so few allusions to the 
sacred language of Egypt in the works 
of ancient authors; and there is not in 
any of them, as far as I can find, a direct 
description of it. The last mentioned 
circumstance, however, is in accordance 
with My suspicion: and Manetho, who 
was himself a priest, and, nae eM 
acquainted with this language, incidentally 
lets transpire enough, as J conceive, to 
show, with some degree of probability, 
what its true nature was. Josephus ac- 
counts for the ambiguity of Hycsos 
(which denoted either Shepherd King or 
Shepherd Captive), in giving an extract 
from the historic work of this writer; 
from which, combined with his own state- 
ment, it may be collected, that, while Sos 
was the Egyptian for Shepherd, Hyc 
signified King in the sacred tongue, and 
Captive in the common language. The 
whole passage is as follows: — 

“OExaasive 0b rd cumray aurav tbvos 
TKIQY, rovro di ives facirsis woieives. TS 
yee TK xal’ isedy yawooay Baciria onwouves, 
76 0b TNE wapuny iors nal romives nave chy 
xowwny ducAserov, nai burw cuvrWéusvov yiveras 
TK203. livis 98 Akyouew a&urevs *"AgaPas 
cives.” "Ev 3° GdAw avriyeddy bv Bacidrsis 
onwaivecbas diz ris rou TKIQE xgoenyogias, 
GAAR robvavrioy dixpmarwrovs Indra vebas 
wopivas. Td yao TK wddw Aryurriacri, 
xual 7d AK dacvvousvor, dixmadarors seas 
wenvies.” (Lib. i.contra Apionem, sec. |4.) 
“« But their entire nation were called 
Hycsos, that is, King Shepherds. For 
Hyc, in the sacred tongue, signifies King; 
while Sos, in the common language, is 
Shepherd or Shepherds: and thus put 
together, is made out the compound word 
Hycsos. But some say that they were 
Arabians.’ In another copy of his work I 
have found it stated, that by the appella- 
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tion of Hycsos was signified, not King 
Shepherds, but, on the contrary, Captive 
Shepherds. The ground for which inter- 
pretation is, that Hyc, in opposition to 
its sacred use, does, in the common lan- 
guage of Egypt (as well as Ac when as- 
pirated,) expressly denote Captives.” 
Hence it appears that the priests ma- 
naged with the word before us just as they 
did with their enigmatic symbols; that 
is, they perverted its ordinary meaning, 
and agreed among themselves to employ 
it ina sense that would, as long as the 
secret was kept, be unintelligible to the 
public. But the practice in which they 
are thus detected, with respect to one of 
their words, may well be suspected to 
have been extended to all, since it is so 
completely accordant with the policy dis- 
played by them in their peculiar writing. 
If this conjecture be right, their sacred 
language was a species of gibberish, not 
unlike to that now employed by the gyp- 
sies, with respect to either its general 
nature or its use.’ 

« Now let us hear Bishop Warburton: 

«But we have not yet done with 
Manetho; the last circumstance opening 
the way to another discovery of great 
importance in the Egyptian antiquities : 
for by this passage we find they had not 
only sacred characters and letters, but a 
sacred DIALECT or language also; for 
what he here calls isa ducrcxeos, in 
another place (where he interprets a cer- 
tain word in this language) he calls isa 
yaweou, [The place referred to is Joseph 
cont. Apion. lib. i. c. 14, the very place 
which is cited by Dr. Wall. ‘This sacred 
dialect was used for secrecy (being known 
only to the priests), which could never be 
the condition of a national language, how 
obsolete so ever we way suppose it to be 
grown, All this considered, I take the 
sacred dialect to have been a language of 
their own framing ; and one of their latest 
expedients for keeping their science to 
themselves...The simple mystery of a pe- 
culiar alphabet, employed in a common 
tongue, would be soon detected; they 
therefore, as it now appears, invented a 
peculiar language for the use of their 
alphabet ; and thus, under a double cover, 
effectually secured their hidden seience. 
The way of framing the sacred dialect I 
suppose to be this, they called things by 
the names of their hieroglyphical repre- 
sentatives: thus YK in the Egyptian 
tongue, signifying a serpent; and a ser- 
pent in their hieroglyphics denoting a 
king, YK, as Manetho informs us above, 
signified a-king in the sacred dialect; 
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and in this manner the hieroglyphics 
became a sufficient fund jor a new lan- 
guage. On the whole, then, it appears 
that the Egyptian priests had these three 
methods of secreting their recorded 
knowledge: by hieroglyphic symbols, by 
a sacerdotal alphabet, and by a sacred 
dialect.’ D. L. book iv. sect. 4.—So 
that the reader sees there is, here at least, 
a most happy agreement between these 
two great authorities; both holding that 
the Egyptian priests had a peculiar lan- 
guage of their own, contrived for the 
purposes of secrecy, and consisting of 
words current in the common language 
of the country, but used in such senses 
as they agreed to put upon them."— 
Christian Examiner. Vol. 1. pp. 451, 
452, 453. 


To this long extract a short reply 
will be sufficient. Whoever reads with 
the least attention the part of the ex- 
tract here copied from my work, will 
see that I do not claim the credit of 
having discovered that the Egyptian 
priests had a sacred language peculiar 
to themselves, and contrived for the 
purpose of secrecy. If I made any 
such claim, I must have been very silly 
indeed, as the fact has been long no- 
torious, and is mentioned by almost 
every modern writer who treats on the 
subject of Egyptian antiquities. But 
what I do believe I have found out, 
is the manner in which this language 
was formed, namely, by the priests 
agreeing among theinselves upon mean- 
ings for words that were arbitrarily 
chosen quite different from their or- 
dinary significations. I deduced this 
from the analogy of a corresponding 
practice of the priests which I had de- 
tected in their writing ; but I did not 
speak with any confidence of the dis- 
covery, as I was not able to support it 
by more than a single instance. The 
words which W. bas given in capitals 
and italics certainly admit of the con- 
struction he puts on them; but they 
are not so printed in my book. I 
neither intended to put the matter 
prominently forward, nor did 1 attach 
much importance to it. Now let us 
consider the corresponding attempt of 
Bishop Warburton, as described by 
himself. “The way of framing the 
sacred dialect, [ suppose to be this, 
they called things by the names of 
their hieroglyphical representatives.” 
Here the mode of formation of the 


language is not deduced from any an- 
alogy or other ground of probability; 
but is merely put forward as the 
Bishop’s conjecture ; and the shallow: 
ness of this conjecture is obvious from 
the consideration that, if the private 
significations of the words were so de- 
termined, an expert hieroglyphic reader 
would very easily detect them, and the 
secret could not have been preserved 
for a single year. Still farther, the ex- 
ample which the Bishop adduces in 
support of his conjecture, makes very 
decidedly against it ; for granting that 
Hyc was the old Egyptian word for 
serpent, still it is to be observed that 
the graphic figure of a serpent did not 
denote “a king,” but “ eternity ;” [the 
hieroglyph standing for a king is a bee, 
or what some consider to be a plant, 
but I look upon as a species of sceptre,} 
so that even if he was right as to the 
ordinary meaning of the old Egyptian 
word Hyc, his conjecture would not 
account for its private signification in 
the sacred tongue. But the fact is, he 
was just as far from the truth in the 
first step of his illustration, as in the 
second ; and this he would have found 
to be the case, if be had taken the 
trouble of reading the very next pas- 
sage of Josephus after the one quoted 
by him ;° for he would have there 
learned from Manetho that the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word was not “a 
serpent,” but “a captive.” And yet 
W. with all this before him, and actu- 
ally transcribed by him for the inspee- 
tion of his readers, (with the single ex- 
ception of the true hieroglyphic mean- 
ing of the serpent,) appears to think 
that I have borrowed from the Bishop, 
and, of course, that his and my views 
of the subject are just the same—that 
we have assigned the same formation 
of the sacred language, and supported 
our common theory by the same ex- 
ample—because, forsooth, we have 
quoted from the same passage, (which, 
by the way, is not exactly true, and 
even if it were true, would be nothing 
to the purpose,) and because our ob- 
servations bear upon the same word. 
So he has not perceived the striking 
difference between those observations, 
in that mine are supported by the au- 
thority of Manetho, and the bishop’s 
are refuted by the same authority ; nor 
observed the striking difference in the 
bearing of the common example upon 
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our respective theories, in that, as far 
as it goes, it is completely in accord- 
ance with mine, and not at all so with 
that of the Bishop. Verily, W. shows 
great powers of discrimination, and is 
admirably qualified to form a sound 
judgment on a subject of this nature, 
and lay a clear view of it before his 
readers ! 

Upon my direct scriptural proof of the 
miraculous origin of alphabetical writ- 
ing W. makes the following attack— 


“The positive proof I cannot trust 
myself to state, and must therefore give 
it in Dr. Wall’s own words : 

«“« We are not, however, confined to 
mere negative reasons for fixing here the 
termination of our search. That Moses 
was the first who made use of alphabetic 
writing, and that the perception of its 
nature was a gift miraculously conferred 
on him, may, J apprehend, be positively 
collected from his own narrative. He 
does not, indeed, dwell on the circum- 
stance, or boast of it—this would not 
have been in keeping with his conduct in 
other instances—but he has left us ma- 
terials, from which the inference can be 
drawn with a very high degree of pro- 
bability, Let us compare with each other 
the accounts he has givén us of the two 
sets of tables of stone on which the com- 
mandments were written. Of the first 
set he tells us, that ‘they were written 
with the finger of God’ (Ex. xxxi. 18, 
and Deut, ix. 10;) and, again, that ‘the 
writing was the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables, (Ex. xxxii. 16.) Now 
I take it for granted, that this miraculous 
writing was not inferior to the kind which 
Moses afterwards employed in transmit- 
ting to us the saored history ; and, there- 
fore, that it must have been alphabetic. 
This being admitted, it is certain he un- 
derstood letters on the delivery of the 
tables to him—otherwise these tables 
would have been, in reference to his ap- 
prehension quite unintelligible and use- 
less:—and it is equally certain that he 
was not acquainted with their use before ; 
for, if he had a previous knowledge of 
them, he would have been directed to 
write on the tables with his own hands. 
Of this we may be sure, not only from 
observing the general conduct of Provi- 
dence towards mankind, in never work- 
ing a miracle without a necessity for it, 
but also from attending in particular to 
God’s dealing with Moses in the re- 
mainder of this very transaction, For, 


after-the first set of tables: had been de- 
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livered to him, (from which time it is 
evident that he understood this species 
of writing), when the breaking of the 
set rendered it necessary that they should 
be replaced by others, we find him ordered 
to write the second set himself :—« And 
the Lord said unto Moses, write thou 
these words,’ (Ex. xxxiv. 27:) and he 
wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, the ten commandments.’ ( Ex. 
xxxiv. 28.) Since, then, he had not the 
knowledge of letters before the delivery 
to him of the first set of tables, and had 
it immediately after, the conclusion is 
inevitable, that it must have been com- 
municated to him on that occasion, whea 
the letters were exhibited to him in a 
miraculous manner; or, as he himself 
twice expresses it, when the tables were 
delivered to him, ‘ written with the finger 
of God.’” 

I believe that when the reader has 
considered the real facts of the case, he 
will be no Jess astonished than I am at 
this portentous passage. In the first-place, 
let me give the quotation from Exodus 
xxxiv. upon which Dr. Wall rests his 
whole cause in full:—« And the Lord 
said unto Moses, write thou THESE words: 
for after the tenor of these words I have 
made a covenant with thee and with 
Israel. And he was there with the Lord 
forty days and forty nights; (he did 
neither eat bread nor drink water ;)'and 
HE wrote upon the tables the words of 
the covenant, the Ten ComMMANDMENTS.” 

“ The reader sees that there are here 
two questions: |. What ‘THEsE words,’ 
in v, 27 refers to? 2. What is the real 
nominative to the verb snp, in v. 28— 
or to whom ‘he’ is to be referred in our 
English version. For the first, if he will 
only take the trouble of looking at the 
former part of the chapter, he will see 
that the ten commandments are’ not. once 
recited in the whole of it; but that the 
immediate context contains nothing but 
laws against intermarriages with the 
heathen; upon the Passover, the Sab- 
bath, the feast of weeks, &c. &c. So that 
these are plainly the words which Moses 
is commanded to write. 

“To the second question I answer, 
without any hesitation, that the verb is 
to be referred to the remote nominative 
Jehovah, and not to the immediate one, 
Moses. If the reader will but turn to 
the first verse of this same chapter he will 
see my reason. ‘And the Lorp said 
unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of 
stone like unto the firs’ ; aud I wiLt warre 
upon these tables, the words that were in 
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the first tables, which thou brakest.” And 
(to cut off all cavil) we find Moses him- 
self afterwards recording the performance 
of this very promise, Deut. x. 1—5. ¢ At 
that time the Lorp said unto me, Hew 
thee two tables, &c. and J will write, &c. ; 
and I made an ark of Shittim wood, and 
hewed two tables of stone like unto the 
first, and went up into the mount, having 
the two tables in my hand, And HE 
WROTE on the tables according to the first 
writing, the ten commandments, §c ;and the 
Lorp gave them unto me; and I turned 
myself and came down from the mount, 
and put the tables in the ark which I had 
made, and there they be."—Nor is the 
construction, which we are thus obliged 
to adopt, in any degree forced or unusual. 
* Hebrei,’ says Le Clerc in loco, ‘ad 
nominativum remotiorem s“PE verbum 
referunt.’ A notable instance of this 
occurs, Genesis xiv. 19, « And Melchizedek 
blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram 
of the most High God—and blessed be 
the most High God which hath delivered 
thy enemies into thine hand, And he 
—— gave him tithes of all,’ cf. verse 

l. cf. xxiv. 32, &c. &c. Indeed ex- 
amples are so frequent that one can 
scarce open the Bible at a venture with- 
out meeting one. Yet this well-known 
idiom (which every tyro in Hebrew is 
familiar with) misled our grave Profes- 
sor! Were I at all disposed to make 
reprisals upon Dr. Wall, might I not here 
exclaim, that ‘certainly he must have 
had great confidence in the laziness of his 
readers, when he supposed that such a 
perversion of the Hebrew could escape 
detection ??—— adding, with the most 
charitable clemency in the world, ¢ It is 
impossible he could have made this gross 
mistranslation unintentionally through 
ignorance, for he was an expert Hebrician, 
&c. &c. ;' and that with far greater jus- 
tice, since Dr. Wall has garbled his au- 
thorities, and Bishop Warburton has not ; 
thus, 


Cedimus, inque vicem prebemus crura flagellis. 


But I choose rather to attribute this un- 
happy lapse to some fatal precipitancy, 
which at times will surprise even the most 
circumspect. ‘ A lame excuse, to be sure, 
but the case, I am sorry to say, admits 
of no better.’ And, indeed, whatever 
account is to be given of it, one cannot 
but express astonishment that a person 
of Dr. Wall's caution and intelligence 
should have been so madly rash in a case 
of the most vital importance to his whole 
scheme. That if (though a Doctor in 
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Divinity and Professor of Hebrew) he 
were previously ignorant of the real state 
of things, he should yet have so hastily 
presumed upon a fact which, by consult- 
ing any of the commentators—nay, by 
merely referring to the parallels. in the 
margin of his Bible, he might have seen 
was worse than doubtful; that he should 
have made so obviously false a presump- 
tion the very ground and basis of his 
theory,— 





——“ Ah, Pamphile, 
Tantamne rem tam negligenter !’’ 


To return. It were an idle waste of 
time to trouble ourselves with the super- 
structure, after having destroyed the 
foundations.” — Christian Examiner, Vol. 


I. pp. 454—456. 


The substance of this attack, with 
the exception of the part of it which is 
7 of a personal nature, is con- 
tained in the letter of a correspondent 
of the London Literary Gazette, in- 
serted in the number of that periodical 
which was published the 7th of last 
November. Both my assailants equally 
fail in their reasoning on the subject, 
where they assume that the establish- 
ing their view of the case would com- 
pletely overturn my argument. Cer- 
tainly if the second tables were mira- 
culously written as well as the first, this 
circumstance would weaken the force of 





my proof, but it would not by any means . 


refute it; for there is no connexion 
whatever between the supposition of 
the second tables having been written 
by the Almighty, and that of Moses 
having been acquainted with letters 
before the miraculous writing on the 
first set was presented to his notice. 
But the fact is, the two critics and the 
commentators from whom they have 
copied, have not at all made out the 
case they have attempted to establish ; 
and as this fact relates to a question of 
some interest, I shall proceed immedi- 
ately to the discussion of it, without 
stopping to answer the charges which 
W. has so copiously heaped upon me, 
of ignorance—of inattention—of pre- 
sumption—of rashness. The reader, I 
hope, will excuse me for declining to 
defend myself from such severe impu- 
tations, and think that I am submitting 
to him something more worthy of his at- 
tention in the next ensuing paragraphs. 

There is undoubtedly an appearance 
of opposition between Ex. xxxiv. 27, 
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28, and Deut. x. 1—5, which all the 
commentators who have hitherto no- 
ticed it, have endeavoured to remove 
by putting a forced construction on the 
meaning of the passage in Exodus, to 
make it agree with that in Deute- 
ronomy. I shall, in the first place, prove 
to a certainty that the construction put 
upon the former passage makes abso- 
lute nonsense of it ; consequently that 
it is impossible to reconcile the two 
passages in this way, and that it is the 
second of them which ought to be mo- 
dified so as to agree with the first. 
And I shall next endeavour to trace 
the original state of the passage in 
Deuteronomy, and to account to the 
reader for the change in it from which 
the present inconsistency between the 
two passages has arisen. 

The two verses of Exodus, written 
at full length, are as follows :—*27. 
And the Lorw said unto Moses, write 
thou these words ; for after the tenor of 
these words I have made a covenant 
with thee and with Israel. 28. And 
he was there with the Lord forty days 
and forty nights; he did neither eat 
bread nor drink water; and he wrote 
upon the tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments.” In the use I 
made of this passage in the last chapter 
of my Essay, I quoted only the parts 
marked in italics ; because I considered 
those parts quite sufficient to show the 
obvious meaning of the whole. Yet 
on this account I am accused by W. 
of garbling my authorities, although I 
had specified the exact place where the 
whole was to be found, in a book which 
I supposed to be in the possession of 
every one; and although the omitted 
parts serve strongly to confirm my in- 
terpretation, as I shall now proceed to 
shew. The omitted part of the first 
verse clearly points out what were the 
words which the Lorp ordered Moses 
to write ; they were the words of the 
covenant. But the words spoken of 
in the second verse were also the words 
of the covenant ; so that it is exactly 
to the same words that a reference is 
made in the two verses. The quali- 
fication of their both being the words 
of the covenant which God made with 
Israel, serves to identify them in a 
manner which it is impossible to evade. 
In the language of the schoolmen this 
qualification is here a middle term, 
which indissolubly connects the two 
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extremes together in the relation of 
identity. This point being established, 
let us now see how the meaning which 
it is attempted to force on the entire 
passage will stand. The Lorp com- 
manded Moses to perform a certain 
act, which Moses did not perform, but 
the Lorp himself performed. So that 
Moses disobeyed the command of the 
Lorp, for which disobedience no dis- 
oo is expressed ; and the Lorp 

aving issued an ineffectual order, had 
to do himself what he had commanded 
another to do. It is quite impossible 
that this could have been the meaning 
of the sacred historian; and the in- 
evitable consequence is, that the person 
who wrote “the words of the cove- 
nant, the ten commandments,” must 
have been Moses himself. 

Still farther, the omitted part of the 
second verse serves also to confine the 
agency in question to the person of 
Moses. “ And he was there with the 
Lorp forty days and forty nights; he 
did neither eat bread, nor drink water.” 
Surely this cannot possibly be applied 
to any one but the historian himself; and 
then the text goes on immediately 
to say, without the slightest intimation 
of a change of agents, “and he wrote 
the words of the covenant, the ten 
commandments.” Oh! but, reply the 
commentators, there is a change here 
of the agent, and the verb is referred 
to a remote nominative, although there 
is nothing in the sentence to point out 
that change, and nothing adduced in 
support of their opinion but the mere 
assumption that such a mode of expres- 
sion is an idiom which is very common 
in Hebrew. This is a lazy way to get 
over a difficulty, to charge upon a 
writer a violation of the essential rules 
of perspicuity, and then to say it is an 
idiom of his language. But allowing 
for a moment that the irregularity in 
question was prevalent in Hebrew, still 
surely its existence is not to be admit- 
ted in any place but where the sense 
and context evidently require it. But 
in the present instance the sense and 
context, instead of making for a change 
of agents, is decidedly against it ; since, 
as I have shewn, the whole passage, 
upon the supposition of this change, 
would turn out to be downright abso- 
lute nonsense. 

Here, I may observe ex abundanti, 
that the peculiarity under consideration 
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is by no means aseertained to exist in 
the original text of the Bible, to the 
extent of obscurity that is generally 
supposed. Unquestionably the prin- 
ciples of grammar could not be known 
till after the introduction of alphabetic 
writing ; and, therefore, it is not to be 
expected that they were strictly at- 
tended to by the first person who made 
use of that kind of writing. Accord- 
ingly we find in the Pevtateuch, nu- 
merous deviations from the strict rules 
of general grammar ; and this I take 
to be one of the many circumstances 
affording strong internal evidence in 


support of the truth of my account of 


the origin of letters. But though 
Moses wrote not in accordance with the 
forms prescribed by grammarians, yet 
he wrote in a clear and intelligible 
style, and I do not think that any 
serious deviation from perspicuity can 
be established against him. I shall 
here briefly consider the three passages 
mentioned by W. as instances of such 
deviation, viz. Gen. xiv. Ll, xiv. 19, 
and xxiv. 32. In the first instance, 
there certainly is a change of the 
agents, without any specification of 
that change ; but the parties spoken of 
being the victors and the vanquished, 
the actions of each are quite suffici- 
ently distinct to indicate the actors to 
whom the several verbs are referred, 
without any distinct notification where 
a transition is made in the sentence 
from one set of them to the other. An 
irregularity of expression to this extent 
is very common in the Pentateuch, 
and is just what might be expected 
from a man of good clear sense, but 
who, however otherwise well-informed, 
had not acquired the power of alpha- 
betic reading and writing till he was 
eighty years of age. But what was 
done by Moses from the nature of the 
case, was done by subsequent writers 
from imitation of him; and thus the 
idiom, qualified by the restriction here 
described, was established in Hebrew. 

In the second instance, there is, I 
admit, in the Hebrew, as it at present 
stands, a transition from Melchizedek, 
to Abraham, without any notice given 
of it, and without the verb serving to 
indicate it. But it is by no means cer- 
tain that this great obscurity existed in 
the original text; on the contrary, 
there is strong reason to think it did 
not, and that the word Abraham was 


dropped out of the sentence through 
the oversight of some transcriber. For 
in the Vatican copy of the Septuagint, 
which is probably twice as old as any 
Hebrew MS. now extant, the end of 
the verse is thus rendered—Ka) Dwxsv 
aura “Alou dtxarny ard wévrov But 
the Septuagint is a scrupulously close 
and literal translation of the original, 
(as, please God! I will prove to the 
satisfaction of the learned, in the next 
volume of my work ;) aud therefore we 
have every reason to suppose that the 
name of the Patriarch appeared in the 
Hebrew at the time when this version 
was made. The Greek translators 
would no more have ventured to intro- 
duce a proper name which they did not 
find in the original, than would the 
writers of the English version. 

The third instance affords a fair spe- 
cimen of the Hebrew idiom, for al- 
though there is in the verse no express 
indication of the change of agents, yet 
that change is sufficiently intimated by 
the nature of the actions, which are 
mentioned: and consequently no ob- 
scurity or confusion is produced by the 
omission of Laban’s name before the 
second verb. Besides, it deserves to 
be remarked that the original of the 
verse admits of being read in another 
way in which the idiom is altogether 
got rid of; and I have no doubt that 
it might be equally dispensed with in 
several of the other places where it is 
supposed to exist. The first word of 
the verse is xa», which may be read 
WaY YaBoH, or WaYYaBeH, [the 
small letters here indicate the vowels in- 
troduced according to the masoretic 
rules, and the point under the H is used 
to.mark that it is a guttural whose 
power is not now exactly known], that 
is, “he came,” or, “he made come ;” 
but it is plain that, according to the 
second reading, there is no change of 
agents, and that Laban is the nomina- 
tive to all the verbs of the sentence.— 
In this way the writer of. the old 
Latin Vulgate read the original, and 
his translation of the entire verse, as 
it is given in the later editions, stands 
as follows—Et introduxit eum in hos- 
pitium, ac destravit camelos ; deditque 
paleas et fenum, et aquam ad lavan- 
dos pedes ejus, et virorum qui venerant 
cum eo, 

From the investigation here given of 
the true nature of the idiom, as far as 
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it is ascertained to exist in the Hebrew, 
it will be found that this idiom affords 
no warrant whatever for the construc- 
tion attempted to be forced on Ex. 
xxxiv. 28. I now put out of the ques- 
tion the absolute nonsense that would 
be produced here by the change of 
agents, in consequence of the “ words” 
spoken of in this and the preceding 
verse being certainly the same ; and I 
will suppose for a moment their iden- 
tity, not to have been proved. Then, in 
order tomake out the transition toa dif- 
ferent agent from the one to whom the 
first verbs of the verse are applied, the 
idiom from the analogy of all instances of 
itthat are legitimately established, would 
require that, as this transition is not ex- 
pressed, it must at least be intimated 
by the nature of the action denoted by 
the last verb, “ he wrote ;” but obviously 
there is nothing in the abstract view of 
the case to prevent Moses having been 
the writer, since in the preceding verse, 
an injunction to write something was 
certainly.addressed to him. So then, 
the obscurity of expression here attri- 
buted to Moses, is such as there is no 
ascertained parallel for in the rest of his 
writings ; and even if such parallel were 
to be found, it would not justify the in- 
troduction of the like inaccuracy here, 
where it would make nonsense of the 
entire passage. 

I now proceed to the passage in 
Deuteronomy, where it deserves to be 
noticed, that the word of the original 
attributed to the Almighty, which is 
rendered in our translation, “and I will 
write,” is construed in the Greek—both 
inthe Vaticanand Alexandrian copies— 
Kal yeéyus, i, e. “and thou shalt write.” 
This is a very curious and remarkable 
circumstance, and affords strong reason 
to suspect some alteration here of the 
Hebrew, even independently of the va- 
riance between this passage and the 
ascertained meaning of the two verses 
in Exodus. Let us then try whether 
the alteration which the Greek implies, 
can be detected and accounted for in 
an easy and natural manner, without 
throwing on the Jew the imputation 
which I do not think he deserves, of 
an intentional corruption of the text. 
The Hebrew word as it at present ap- 
pears in the original is anon, 7. e. “ and 
I will write.” If the signification in- 


tended to be expressed had been, “and 
thou shalt write,” the word would have 
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been snom. Now, the reader may 
observe, that the two words differ only 
in their second letter, which is an Aleph 
in the first, and Thau in the second ; 
but those two letters in the old Sama- 
ritan characters, in which the text was 
written at the time of the Septuagint 
version having been made, are scarcely 
distinguishable the one from the other, 
so that each of them has in not a few 
instances been substituted for the other 
by transcribers ; and we may very natu- 
rally infer from the present discrepance 
between the Greek and Hebrew, that 
such substitution was actually made in 
the case of the very word before us. 
Thus then the case stands. In all pro- 
bability, before the Samaritan charac 
ters were discontinued—and I shall 
clearly show in my next volume, that 
they did not go out of general use till 
after the Septuagint version was made— 
some copies of the Bible had the word 
in question written in the first person, 
and others in the second; and where 
the Jew had to choose between the two 
ways of writing it, he very naturall 
decided in favour of that one which 
flattered his national vanity, by repre- 
senting the set of tables which were so 
long in the keeping of his nation, as 
having been written by the Deity himself. 
No other alteration of the original 
text is necessary in order to reconcile 
the passage of Deuteronomy, with that 
of Exodus ; for the Hebrew word in 
fourth verse sn", which is pointed 
by the Masorets, WaY YiK ToB, sig- 
nifying “and he wrote,’ might 
equally on their principles be vocal- 
ized WaY YiKKa‘TeB, which means, 
“and there was written.” . But it was 
a more modest expression for Moses to 
say, “and there was written on the 
tables,” than to assert, “and J wrote 
upon the tables.” The verse com- 
mencing with the Hebrew word in 
question, may be thus construed lite- 
rally, “and there was written on the 
tables, according to the first writing, 
each of the ten commandments, which 
the Lorp spake unto you in the mount, 
out of the midst of the fire, in the day 
of the assembly ; and the Lorp gave 
them unto me.” As to the Hebrew 
idiom by which a verb in the singular 
number is joined with a plural noun, in 
order to mark a distributive sense, I 
must defer what I have to state on that 
point, till I can more fully dwell upon 
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it. But laying aside for the present 
the consideration of this idiom, I have 
to observe that the construction of the 
verse here submitted to the reader, is 
far more natural than the received one. 
For, as the verse is rendered in our 
Bible, there are three actions in it at- 
tributed to the Lorp, and his name 
is placed before two of them. Now, 
supposing the historian intended to ex- 
press that those three actions were per- 
formed by the same person ; surely, if 
he had prefixed the proper nominative 
and not the pronoun to any of the three 
verbs, he would have inserted it most 
particularly before the first ; whereas 
it is only before that very first one that 
it has been omitted. But this viola- 
tion of the natural mode of expression 
is avoided in the construction above 
given. In fine, although Moses was 
employed to write the second set of 
tables himself under the immediate di- 
rection of the Almighty, yet he did not 
boast of the exceeding high honor thus 
conferred on him, but expressed the 
action in a form in which all mention 
of the agent is suppressed ; and he very 
justly considered the tables so written, 
not as his own property, but as the gift 
of God, in the spirit of which pious 
and correct feeling he subjoined, “and 
the Lorp gave them unto me.” 

As to the word in Ex. xxxiv. ‘nan, 
which signifies, “and I will write ;” if 
jt appeared without the final Yod, it 
would mean, “ and ¢hou shalt write.”— 
But this little letter, it is well-known, 
and generally admitted by Hebrew 
scholars, has been improperly inserted 
in some places through the mistakes of 
transcribers; and here there can 
scarcely be a doubt that it has been so 
inserted, where its presence causes a 
contradiction between the first and 
twenty-eighth verses of one and the 
same chapter. More upon this point 
I have to say, but my views rest upon 
a general principle which I cannot 
venture to lay before the public, unac- 
companied by proofs ; and for the full 
developement of these, there would not 
be here sufficient room, nor is this their 
proper place. 

I shall now return for a moment to 
my assailant. That an Irishman— 
perhaps a member of the same Univer- 
sity—should be the first to make an un- 
fair attack upon my work, I certainly 
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did not anticipate; but I shall pass no 
comment on this, except to observe— 
which I hope I may do without trans- 
gressing the bounds of charitable for- 
bearance—that the fact, in my humble 
judgment, indicates bad taste on the 
— of my countryman, and is not 
ikely to redound much to his credit. 
I have only to add that, should he per- 
severe in making me the object of his 
attacks, he will do so without incurring 
the peril of any further exposure. My 
time being, I trust, better occupied, [ 
shall pay no more attention to his cri- 
tiques; and having given him this no- 
tice, I beg to take my leave of W. 

To the public I have to express my 
regret that I shall not be able to bring 
out my next volume in the course of 
the present summer. Besides other 
causes of delay which I had not fore- 
seen, I have been forced to turn aside 
from my principal inquiry, in order to 
consider farther the bearing of the 
Chinese case on the question respect- 
ing the origin of letters. For when I 
wrote my Essay on that subject, I took 
it for granted that no information of 
value could have been got from China, 
since the time that Europeans were de- 
barred from free intercourse with the 
inhabitants through the jealousy of the 
government. In this assumption I 
find that I have been mistaken, and 
that the industry and ingenuity of man 
surmounting every obstacle, a mass of 
very interesting and curious particulars 
has been of late years soiemalated in re- 
ference to that extraordinary region ot 
the world. From comparing the re- 
cent with older accounts, I find I have 
been misled by the Jesuit missionaries, 
in one of the deductions which I 
drew from their statements. But I also 
find, from comparing the modern ac- 
counts with each other, that the repre- 
sentations at present put forward, and 
which very generally pass current in 
relation to Chinese literature, are just 
as erroneous on the one extreme as 
those of the Jesuits were on the other. 
And on the whole, the additional facts 
which I shall be able to produce, re- 
specting the phonetic writing of the 


Chinese and the adjoining nations, will, 
if I mistake not, be found greatly to 
corroborate the argument already urged 
against the independent invention of 
any alphabet. 
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THE BOTANY OF IRELAND.* 


Ir may be asserted, with little fear of 
contradiction, that there are but few 
countries in Europe whose natural his- 
tory has been less explored than 
that of Ireland; and if any proof 
be wanted we would refer to the 
paucity of works devoted to the inves- 
tigation. In mineralogy and geology, 
attention is but beginning to be awak- 
ened, and in botany, till the publica- 
tion of the work before us, we had no 
complete descriptive catalogue of the 
plants of Ireland, and in zoology we 
have no work whatever. Now if we 
compare this state of things with that 
which prevails in Bavaria or Sweden, 
or almost any European country, 
we will find that they possess abun- 
dance of works illustrative of their 
natural productions. Let us select 
Sweden as an example; we will find 
that she has long possessed a Flora or 
description of her plants from the 
early one of Linneus down to the 
excellent modern one by Wahlenberg. 
The same country has also a Fauna or 
description of the native animals, by 
Nillson. Not only are such valuable 
works in the hands of the public, but 
admirable monographs of the smaller 
groups of natural objects exist in abun- 
dance, thus affording still ampler infor- 
mation to the student who wishes to 
concentrate his attention on any parti- 
cular department of natura) science. 
Let us quote the following instances 
the Alge of Scandinavia by Agardh; 
the ornithology, the mollusea, and 
the petrifactions of Sweden, by Nill- 
son, besides valuable memoirs by Dal- 
man and others. When we reflect on 
the poverty and limited population of 
Sweden, such statements must give us 
a high idea of the progress of civili- 
zation in that interesting country. 
Similar remarks might be extended to 
most of the European kingdoms, but 
it is unnecessary to enter into further 
details on this question. Even if we 





turn our attention to America, we 
will find that natural history is making 
rapid progress, we find natural history 
societies in every city of the northern 
states ; museums in many of them, and 
numerous works are daily published in 
all the departments of natural science. 
The American Floras are numerous: 
not merely those of Michaux, Pursh, 
and Hooker, the works of foreigners ; 
but there are many more the labours of 
ingenious botanists, such as the genera 
of American plants by Nuttal, and 
the Floras of Elliot, Torney Beck, and 
others. Nor is the zoology neglected, 
for there are many consen mono- 
graphs by Say, Green, Le Sueur, 
besides the valuable American Fauna 
by Dr. Harlan. In mineralogy, and zoo- 
logy, the results of our enquiries are 
equally favourable, and may add that 
this last named science from the im- 
portance of its practical applications, 
has exerted a proportionate degree of 
interest and even a geological survey 
of Massachusetts has been undertaken 
by order of the government, 

It is needless to draw the contrast ; 
it is of more value to state that we do 
not consider an abundance of works on 
natural history, as the cause of the 
advancement of science in any country, 
we consider it rather as an effect, and 
as a manifestation of the taste and 
pursuits of a considerable portion of 
the community. Let but a taste of 
the delightful and peaceful pursuits of 
science thoroughly pervade the public, 
and then works on natural history will 
assuredly follow. Of the truth of this 
England affords ample evidence—the 
cultivators of natural history are nume- 
rous ; almost every parish has its ob- 
servers stationed like so many sentinels 
to watch and record every new pheno- 
menon. The consequence is not 
merely a demand for general treatises 
but that almost every county has 
some work destined to illustrate its na- 


* Flora Hibernica, comprising the Flowering Plants, Ferns, Characee, Musci, 
Hepatice, Lichenes and Alge of Ireland, arranged according to the Natural 
System; with a Synopsis of the Genera, according to the Linnean system. By 
James Townsenp M‘Kay, M.R.I.A. Associate of the Linnean Society, &c. &e. 


Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., 1886. 
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tural productions.* The valuable re- 
sult of this is had in England; and 
among the Scotch almost every town 
of any magnitude has its museum or 
botanic garden, or both; and it is but 
a few years since the ouly similar 
establishments in Ireland were those of 
Dublin ; recently the spirited people of 
Belfast have established both a mu- 
seum and botanic garden; when Cork 
or Limerick will choose to follow 
where they did not know how to take 
the lead, we know not. 
Notwithstanding these remarks, we 
are of opinion that an improved state 
of natural science, will soon appear 
among us. The public attention is 
beginning to be awakened ; the facilities 
for obtaining elementary and popular 
books on natural history, is greater 
than at any preceding period ; the in- 
creasing popularity of geology, which 
has so urany afhnities with botany 
and zoology, ‘will be extre »mely useful 
in this respect, by directing attention to 
the natural objects around, all of which 
have some relation to those speculations 
which now excite so much attention. 
Nor is the natural history of Ireland 
unworthy of study. Its mountains ex- 
hibit geological” phenomena of the 
highest interest ; its igneous rocks not 


only display the finest examples of 


prismatic structure, and of veins inter- 
secting the strata, but their cavities 
abound in curious minerals, while 
the limestone which covers so great 
a portion of the surface is a rich 
mine for the study of organic fossils.— 
In the animal kingdom, our advantages 
for study are no less obvious ; for ‘ale 
though several of the larger animals 
indigenous to England, are not found 
in Ireland, still in other respects our 
advantages are superior. Possessed of 
an immense extent of coast abounding 
in sheltered bays and rocky shores, the 
island is encirled by a zoue of marine 
productions, consisting of alge of the 
most varied forms and pleasing colours, 
which afford food and shelter to mol- 
cusea, crustacew, and zoophytes of 
every tribe. These remarks are not 





dictated by any groundless partiality ; 
for although we know that wherever a 
naturalist resides, there there is abun- 
dance of matter for study, still our 
coasts are peculiarly rich in interesting 
objects. The English conchologists 
are indebted to Ireland for many of 
their rarest specimens. In the classic 
work of Ellis on British coralines, the 
bay of Dublin is indicated at almost 
every page, as the habitat of some 
rare species of anaunet- The botani- 
cal productions of Ireland are also suf- 
ficiently curious, and we can boast of 
several plants which do not occur in 
England. The beautiful Arbutus 
Unedo, a native of Greece and Portu- 
gal, is found flourishing around the 
Lakes of Killarney, the Mediterranean 
heath occurs in Cunnemara, and the 
graceful Adiantum Capillus Vencris, 
which is so abundant in the south of 
Europe, is found in the Arran Isles ; 
the Sticta | Macrophylla a Lichen, 
which grows in the Chinchona forests 
of Peru, and in the island of Mauritius, 
is also found in the county of Kerry. 
It is therefore with great pleasure 
that we announce the publication of 
the work before us, the first in any de- 
gree entitled to the name of an Irish 
Flora, both from its completeness, the 
amount of valuable matter which it 
contains, the acknowledged abilities of 
the author, and the extensive and well- 
improved opportunities which he has 
= of investigating the botany of 
Ireland. To estimate aright the value 
of this work, it is necessary to recollect 
that no previous publication existed, 
from which he could obtain any great 
amount of information respecting our 
indigenous plants. The only original 
wots to which he could refer was “that 
Threlkeld, published more than a 
ce eee ago, and which is unfortunately 
merely a “catalogue of the more com- 
mon “ple ints, alphabetically arranged 
with brief indication of their real ox 
supposed medical virtues. The work 
of Keogh is scarcely deserving of no- 
tice ; and with one or two exce ptions 
no botanical information was to be ob- 


* During the present year the following works have been published, or are on the 
eve of publication, Flora Metropolitana, Flora of Nottinghamshire, Flora of the 
uvorth and east of Scotland, Flora of Yorkshire, Flora of Shropshire, Plants of the 
Environs of Halifax. 

No local Flora has ever been attempted in Ireland. 
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tained from: the statistical surveys of 
the different counties. The task there- 
fore of ascertaining the habitats of 
rare plants, and of discovering new 
ones rested almost entirely with the 
author and his cotemporaries, names 
which should ever be held in honour 
for their unobtrusive but useful labours, 
whose chief recompense was the in- 
herent pleasure which ever attends 
such pursuits. 

Before proceeding to a more minute 
analysis of the work, we will de- 
vote a few sentences to the considera- 
tion of the vegetation of Ireland, as 
compared with that of the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. Every one is aware that the 
physical structure of a country—its 
relation to great bodies of water—the 
altitude ofits mountains, &c. powerfully 
modify its climate, and consequently 
exert a very great influence on its ve- 
getation. Now the climate of Ireland 
is eminently an insular one, and conse- 
quently its summers are cool and tem- 
perate, and its winters mild. Severe 
frosts but seldom occur; and if snow 
falls, it remains for a very short period. 
England, also, possesses an insular cli- 
mate, but in a far inferior degree to 
Ireland; and when contrasted with 
the latter country, the climate of Eng- 
land may be considered as a conti- 
nental one, in which the summer-heat 
is intense, and the cold of winter se- 
vere. These differences in the climates 
of the two countries produce a very 
interesting train of consequences, 
which an intelligent observer may de- 
tect, even in the phenomena exhibited 
by the vegetable kingdom. Owing to 
the mild climate of Ireland, many 
plants may be reared in the open air 
in that country, which would perish 
under the more intense cold of an 
English winter. Of the accuracy of 
this remark the beautiful Passion- 
flowers, which adorn many of the 
houses in the vicinity of Dublin, afford 
a conspicuous example. This South 
American plant supports our winters 
with ease; but we are not aware that 
it flowers in the open air anywhere in 
England, to the north of London. On 
the other hand, as the summers of Ire- 
land are cooler than those of England, 
such fruits as require a high tempera- 
ture to ripeu them may attain matu- 
rity in that country, although it would 
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be a delusion to expect a similar result 
in Ireland. If a foreign plant be cul- 
tivated in Ireland, on account of its 
fruit, it is not enough that it can sup- 
port our winters ; our summers have 
not the requisite warmth for bringing 
it to maturity ; and hence the chime- 
tical nature of all attempts to 
cultivate the vine or the fig under 
our climate. If from the foreign, we 
turn to our indigenous plants, we will 
find a very curious effect produced on 
their periods of flowering by the na- 
ture of our climate. The vernal 
plants of the same species come ear- 
lier into flower in Ireland than’ in 
England, as our winters are more tem- 
perate, and we are less exposed to the 
biting breezes of spring. On the con- 
trary, the summer-plants flourish 
earlier in England, on account of the 
greater heat ; and for the same reason 
the autumnal plants of Ireland come 
later into flower than the same species 
do in England ; but on account of our 
milder winters they remain longer in 
blossom. 

There is another fact deserving of 
notice, (for we cannot afford space to 
develope those ideas,) an insular climate 
is distinguished from an extreme or 
continental one, by an excess of mois- 
ture, and, consequently, the plants are 
in a state of continual tension, from the 
abundance of liquid matter which they 
absorb ; and hence we think the aver- 
age size of the same species is greater 
in Ireland than in England. The 
great size which many of the ferns and 
equiseta attain in Ireland, is owing to 
this circumstance, and we are aware 
of an exception which may be urged 
against this opinion, but it is only an 
imaginary one, and which, in fact, is 
really a further illustration of the ac- 
curacy of our idea. We allude to 
the vegetation of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and in these counties we 
kuow that many of the fern tribe attain 
a very considerable magnitude. The 
south-west of England forms a long 
and narrow peninsula, and is obviously 
the most insular part of England ; and 
hence its meteorological characters are 
very much the same as those of Ire- 
land. 

If we next contrast the vegétation of 
Ireland with that of Scotland, we will 
not fail to observe a very obvious dif- 
ference. The greater part of Scotland 
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is situated in a higher latitude than 
Ireland; and although none of its 
mountains attain the limits of per- 
petual snow, still many of them ap- 
proach much nearer that limit than 
any of the Irish mountains, and snow 
remains throughout the year on 
Ben Nevis. From these two circum- 
stances, of a more northern latitude, 
and a more lofty mountain region, the 
Flora of Scotland is infinitely richer 
than that of Ireland, in the beautiful 
tribe of Alpine plants, and the summits 
of Ben Nevis, Ben Vorlich, &c. afford 
treasures to the botanist, which he will 
look for in vain on the humbler hills 
and milder climate of Ireland. The 
following list of Alpine plants which 
are found on the Scotch mountains, 
and which do not occur, or, at all 
events, have not been observed in Ire- 
land, will explain our meaning :— 
Cornus Sueccica, Azaeea procumbens, 
Chereeria Sedoides, Sibbaldia pro- 
cumbens, Gnapbalium alpinum, Epil- 
obium alpinum, Cerastium alpinum, 
Woodsia Hyperborea, &c. &c. 

But in compensation for this de- 
ficiency of Alpine plants, the milder 
climate of Ireland approximates its 
vegetation to that of the western parts 
of Europe ; and hence we find several 
plants in Ireland which are not to be 
found in England or Scotland, but 
which we must seek for in the Western 
Pyrenees, or in Portugal. The beau- 
tiful Arbutus Unedo of the Lakes of 
Killarney is also a native of Greece 
and Portugal ; the Menriesio polifolia, 
Pinguicula grandiflora, and Adiantum 
capillus veneris—the pride of the Irish 
Flora—are also natives of Spain. 

To follow out these ideas—to con- 
sider the influence of soils and situa- 
tions, and also certain phenomena, 
which at present do not admit of 
any satisfactory explanation, would 
form the subject of a long and inte- 
resting dissertation ; but we now return 
to the work before us. 

The first part of the work is devoted 
to the description of the vascular or 
flowering plants of spring ; and here 
Mr. M‘Kay is entitled to much praise 
for adopting the natural, in preference 
to the artificial method, wet pin insist 


the more upon this, because we fully 
anticipate that the philosophical nature 
of the work will afford no small 
ground of complaint on the part of 
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those who desire a royal road to sci- 
ence. Undoubtedly the study of the 
natural system is more difficult than 
the acquisition of the artficial method, 
for the same reason that it is more 
difficult to earn a guinea than a shil- 
ling, but at the same time it is 
more valuable. To ascertain the 
names of plants, and this is all 
that the “Linnzan method can ac- 
accomplish, affords no doubt a good 
circulating medium for general conver- 
sation ; but if we rest contented with a 
mere knowledge of terms, we will de- 
prive ourselves of all those enlarged 
and general views of the structure of 
vegetable bodies, and of their relations 
to each other, and to the rest of na- 
ture, which are essential to elevate 
botany to the rank of a science. All 
those relations between the structure 
of the different tribes of plants, and 
their influences on the animal ecunomy, 
the consideration of which forms the 
basis of a rational system of medical 
botany, can only be prosecuted by the 
aid of the natural system. The same 
remark holds good when we investi- 
gate that beautiful subject the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, and 
even more so in that newly created 
science, which investigates those vege- 
table relicts, whose fragile forms, after 
escaping the destructive energies of 
untold ages, are at length desined to 
reveal to us the primeval flora of the 
earth; such investigations can only 
be carried on by the aid of the na- 
tural system. 

These are not the only advantages 
of the natural system; it performs 
something more than counting the 
stamens of a flower, or inspecting the 
insertion and form of a leaf; it com- 
bines the study of the external form 
with that of the internal organization 
of plants ; we next trace the affinities 
of the different groups of vegetables, 
and thus detect analogies previously 
unsuspected. To select a remarkable 
example :—the affinities of the Coni- 
fer, or pine tribe, as indicated by the 
natural system, is, in the highest de- 
gree instructive. These plants are re- 
lated to the firs on the one hand, and 
the palms on the other; and these 
affinities are not external and super- 
ficial, but pervade the inmost organiza- 
tion of the Coniferre ; so that evena 
portion of pine wood, of the most 
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microscopic minuteness, possesses so 
very remarkable a structure, that a bo- 
tanist cannot fail to recognize it. Ifa 
piece of coniferous wood be denuded 
of its leaves, flowers, and fruit, and 
even of its bark, still, the distribution 
of the sap-vessels is so very peculiar, 
that by the aid of the microscope we 
can always recognize its natural family. 
Now, many vegetable remains occur 
in the secondary strata, whose internal 
forms have been so mutilated, that bo- 
tanists could do no more than assert 
that they were fragments of petrified 
wood. Fortunately, many of these 
fragments still retain their internal or- 
ganization ; thin and transparent slices 
were obtained, and submitted to the 
microscope, and it was thus proved, 
that many fossil plants belonged to the 
coniferous class, resembling the Nor- 
folk Island Pine ; and thus affording 
another refutation of the chimerical 
dreams of some gevlogists about pro- 
gressive developments of organized 
beings. 

There is another advantage attending 
the study of the natural ‘system, to 
which we must allude, as it will pro- 
bably be appreciated by general rea- 
ders. Very few study botany with the 
ultimate object of devoting their lives 
to the pursuit, a far greater number 
bestow on it a passing attention, 
considering it as an elegant amuse- 
ment, or a branch of a liberal educa- 
tion. The inference to be drawn 
from this is, not that the Linneean method 
should be applied to general use, and 
the natural system reserved for the 
contemplation of sages; for even 
when applied to purposes of general 
education, we think the natural sys- 
tem is decidedly the more _prefer- 
able. The natural accomplishes all 
that the artificial method can accom- 
plish, and slill more, for which it is 
incompetent. Both plans of study are 
calculated, though not in an equal 
degree, to instruct the youth in that 
important branch of logic, termed 
method; or, in other words, to ac- 
quire a clear and orderly method of 
expressing our thoughts ; and also, by 
the severely accurate use of words and 
phrases, they form in us a habit of 
clothing our ideas in appropriate and 
well-chosen words. So far the advan- 
tages of the two systems may be ad- 
mitted to be nearly equal; but the 
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natural system does more,—it clas- 
sifies objects, not arbitrarily, but ac- 
cording as they possess the greatest 
number of circumstances of agreement; 
and thus the one system takes in 
individual facts, while the other ad- 
vances from one generalisation to 
another, till it embraces the whole 
history of plants under a few general 
expressions. The word Triandria of 
the Linnzean method merely indicates 
that the plants concerning whieh it is 
predicated possess three stamens, hut 
it communicates no further information 
whatever, while such terms as endogense 
monocotyledonous, &c. suggest to the 
mind a whole volume of relations and 
analogies. It is for these reasons 
that we prefer the natural system as 
best adapted for beginners; for it 
teaches, not only the proper use of 
words, and the importance of method, 
but also the origin and value of gene- 
ral terms. In short, the process of 
mind which takes place while aequir- 
ing the natural system, is analogous to 
that by which all language was at first 
formed. 

Having said so much in defence of 
the natural method, and also expressed 
our approbation of the manner in 
which the work has been executed,—a 
work which reflects the utmost credit 
on the author, since the task of 
collecting materials was, in a consider- 
able degree, left to his own efforts. 
We can only add, that few, with 
higher pretensions, and more extensive 
advantages, have ever accomplished so 
much, 

The very nature of a Flora renders 
it a work not to be read, but studied ; 
being, in fact, a dictionary, in which, 
unlike our common vocabularies, where 
we seek for a word to learn the object 
to which it is applied, we here employ 
our knowledge of an object to disco- 
ver its name. On this account, the 
task of the reviewer is a difficult one, 
and all that can be accomplished is to 
subjoin a few desultory remarks. 

In the introduction the author al- 
ludes to the former wooded state of 
Ireland, and gives some interesting 
remarks upon the subject. The an- 


cient forests of Ireland appear to have 
been as dense as those of the New 
World, and as difficult to destroy. Sir 
W. Petty informs us, that in 1672, 
there were no fewer than 6,600 ijron- 
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furnaces in Ireland, and that 22,500 
people were employed about them, 
and the only fuel used was tim- 
ber. In Armagh, even at a recent 
period, tenantry were bound, by the 
terms of their leases, to cut down a 
given number of trees annually. Such 
statements give us a vivid idea of the 
vast extent of forests in Ireland, even 
down to a very modern date, and what 
a contrast does the present surface of 
the country exhibit! We are inclined 
to agree with Mr. M‘Kay, in the opi- 
nion, that many plants have been ex- 
tirpated during the progress of this 
incessant warfare against the forests, 
and to suppose, that even some forest 
trees have disappeared. We find 
everywhere in the bogs the remains of 
pines, oaks, and yews; and, as is ob- 
served by Mr. M‘Kay, even the Pinus 
Sylvestris, or Scotch Fir, is now 
scarcely indigenous,—that is, we have 
scarcely a pine tree that has not been 
planted. When we still retain several 
of the plants of South-western Eu- 
rope, it is no wild idea to suppose that 
more than one species of pine for- 
merly ornamented our forests. If 
those who have the requisite opportu- 
nities were to institute a careful exa- 
mination of the various kinds of bog 
timber, more especially to collect even 
the smallest portion of fir canes which 
may turn up, much valuable informa- 
tion might be acquired respecting our 
ancient forests. 

Mr. M‘Kay has prefixed to his work 
a syuopsis of the genera, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean method; and 
by this plan, we think that the merest 
tyro in botany will be able to avail 
himself of the book, even although he 
should prefer the artificial method to 
the study of the natural orders, 

The number of natural orders which 
have living representatives in Ireland, 
if we admit the Fungi, amounts to 
one hundred; and this circumstance 
has tended to increase the size of the 
book ; for the Linnean orders being 
chiefly formed on numerical indications 
and also being fewer in number than 
in the natural system, may be ex- 
pressed in a few lines ; while, on the 
contrary, the characters of a natural 
order must be expressed with much 
greater detail. The student is, how- 
ever, a gainer, for he obtains a much 
greater amount of information. The 


total number of natural orders admit- 
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ted by botanists amounts to about 
272, and as those which occur in Ire- 
land are one hundred, or rather more 
than one-third of the total number, it 
is obvious that a very considerable in- 
sight into the natural system may be 
obtained, even although we confine 
our attention to our indigenous spe- 
cies ; and hence the remark, that the 
natural system is inapplicable to the 
composition of Flora’s of a limited 
region, falls to the ground. 

The Second Part of the Flora is 
devoted to the Acotyledenous, or Cryp- 
togamic plants, with the exception of 
the ferns, which are described in the 
First Part. In this part of the work 
the author has availed himself of the 
cooperation of two of the ablest bo- 
tanists in Ireland. The mosses, He- 
patici and lichens are admirably de- 
scribed by Dr. Taylor, and the alge, 
or water-plants, with no less talent, by 
Mr. Harvey. 

We intend to enter into some de- 
tails on the natural history of the 
mosses, hepatici, and lichens, both on 
account of the extremely original 
nature of Dr. Taylor’s labours, and 
also on account of his well-earned re- 
putation as a botanist, and one whose 
name is familiar to the naturalists, not 
only of England, but of France and 
Germany, and the assiciate of S. W. I. 
Hooker, in one of the most valuable 
muscological works which our litera- 
ture possesses. 

In the order Musci, after two editions 
of the “ Muscologia Britannica,” by 
S. W. J. Hooker, and Dr. Taylor, and 
after the additional corrections of 
S. W. J. Hooker in the English Flora, 
very little novelty was to be expected; 
yet even here we find the new genus 
Zygotrichia introduced, and under it 
a new species, Z. cylindrica, discovered 
by Dr. Taylor at the Dargle. The 
following species are also new to the 
British islands: Gymnostomum tortile, 
said to be common in the South of Ire- 
land; Glyphomitrioncylindraceum from 
the county of Kerry; of this genus but 
one species was previously known : 
Dicranum flagellare, of Hedwig, 
which is proved to be distinct from the 
D. Scottianum of Turner. Hypnum 
fluviatile has been found by the au- 
thor near Cork. The two following 
observations will be read with much 
interest by botanists :—Dr. Taylor has 
proved what we long suspected to be 
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the case, that Fontinalis antipyretica, 
and F. squamosa are merely varie- 
ties of the same species. The follow- 
ing circumstance is still more remark- 
able :—The Hookeria lete-virens is 
proved to be the same as the H. al- 
bicans a tropical species; and thus 
we have a moss which is at once a na- 
tive of Ireland and the West Indies. 

Under the next order, the Hepatici, 
we find many profound and important 
observations, now published for the 
first time. In the genus Junger- 
mannia we had thought that the admi- 
rable Monograph of Sir W. J. Hooker 
chad exhausted the subject: we are 
agreeably surprised to find two new 
species, indicated by Dr. Taylor,—the 
J. microscopica, whose tenuity is such 
as to be almost invisible to the naked 
eye. A second new species, the J. 
calycina, so very common that it is 
wonderful how it has hitherto escaped 
notice. It appears to have been con- 
founded with the J. epiphylla, al- 
though the distinctive characters, as 
indicated by Dr. Taylor, are abun- 
dantly satisfactory. 

In a paper, published in the Linnean 
Transactions, Dr. Taylor has sepa- 
rated the genus Marchantia into three 
others : Fegatella, Lunularia, and Hy- 
grophyla ; and these he has adopted 
in the present work. This’ grouping 
of the genera is both natural and satis- 
factory ; and the characters given ap- 
pear to be the general expressions of 
many subordinate circumstances, pe- 
culiar to each division. ‘To quote all 
the original matter relating to the He- 
patici would be to transfer all that 
part of the work to our pages. 

The study of the lichens appears to 
have been neglected in Britain, where 
the two preceding orders have been 
investigated with so much minuteness 
and success ; and erg in this 
department Dr. Taylor has had more 
scope for his original investigations. 
As a proof of Dr. Taylor's industry, 
we may state, no less than forty-five 
new species make their appearance in 
the present volume. Can we offer a 
more powerful inducement to the 
study of our natural plants? We are 
aware that in this class the determina- 
tion of species is a matter of extreme 
difficulty ; and the synonymes can 
scarcely be ascertained without the aid 
of entheutin specimens from the au- 
thors who have observed them: and 
Vou, VIII. 
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the extreme simplicity of the structure 
of these plants, renders it excessively 
difficult to seize on distinctive charac- 
ters. We have, however, ample proofs 
of Dr. Taylor’s industry, for he has 
given us the accounts of the micro- 
scopic dissections of the apothecie of 
a great many species, In this depart- 
ment he has outstripped even Acharius, 
and has been remarkably happy in elu- 
cidating the characters of the beautiful 
genus Parmelia. In short, in this de- 
partment, Dr. Taylor has effected great 
reforms, and has shown that still 
greater ones are necessary; and we 
know of no botanist better able to 
carry them into effect. 

The next class, that of the Algae, 
is, by another, but no less competent 
botanist, W. J. Harvey, Esq., who has 
bestowed a minute attention on the 
department which he has undertaken 
to illustrate. We cannot afford much 
space for the consideration of the 
Algae. Mr. Harvey adopts the same 
method as he has followed in the Bri- 
tish Flora, which is, consequently, one 
on which botanists have pronounced a 
favourable opinion. e wish our 
knowledge of the subject enabled us 
to enter into as many details as we 
have done concerning the Musci and 
Hepatici ; but we hesitate to enter on a 
dissertation concerning the labours of 
one who with Dr. Greville, must ever take 
the first place among British Algologists. 

The only order omitted in the work 
is that of the Fungi; and the immense 
extent: of this order may well justify 
the omission. Now, however, that the 
Algae, which may be considered as 
aquatic lichens and fungi, have been 
described, we hope the true fungi will 
appear in a subsequent edition. 

In conclusion, we have only to state 
in an abstract form that idea which has 
pervaded the whole of this article, 
namely,—that the work reflects the 
highest honor on the authors, and that 
few similar works possess. equal excel- 
lencies ; especially when we remeim- 
ber that no previous work existed 
which could abridge their labours. In 
a first attempt everything was to be 
done, and everything has been done 
well. The printing, too, is creditable 
to the Dublin press; and the very 
small number of errata is remarkable 
in a work abounding in technical 
terms, so little known to those who 
are not conversant with botany. 


R 
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ALISON’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


Ma. ALison, we rejoice to say, still 
continues “the noiseless tenour of his 
way,” in detailing, with all a painter's 
force and a philosopher's slide the 
mighty events of the French revolution. 
Of his two first volumes we have 
already given our readers some ac- 
count. Three others have since ap- 
peared, and a sixth is, we believe, very 
near to its completion. Of the first of 
these we now propose to say some- 
thing; and of the others, in their 
order as, from time to time, our other 
engagements may permit; happy, if, in 
our humble way, we may aid the efforts 
of this accomplished writer and most 
excellent man, to make the errors and 
the sufferings of the generation that is 
past a warning to the present and to 
posterity. 

That the time has come when this 
history may be impartially written, Mr. 
Alison has proved ; and that it should 
be written while the events are yet 
sufficiently recent to afford the his- 
torian a reasonable hope of being able 
to ascertain the truth respecting every 
important transaction, from contem- 
porary evidence, oral or documentary, 
must, assuredly, be thought desirable. 
In a few years more all the individuals 
will have passed away, who, from per- 
sonal knowledge, could speak with 
uuthority respecting the events in 
which they were actors, or the charac- 
ters with whom they were acquainted. 
How fortunate that their evidence has 
been secured and put upon record b 
one who is so well qualified to turn it 
to a good account. Mr. Alison has 
brought to the performance of his task 
an untiring industry ; a sincere love of 
truth; an enlarged philosophie sa- 
gacity; and an enlightened and culti- 
vated mind. Every page of his im- 
portant work bears evidence that he 
writes from no light impulse, or for no 
temporary object. He never, in one 
single instance, gives way to the petu- 
lance of the partizan, or forgets the 
severe impartiality of history. The 
loudest denouncers of the abuses of 
the old regime will find that he has 
not spared the errors or the vices of 


that misgovernment which led to the 
overthrow of order in France; and 
the warmest admirers of the new 
order of things cannot honestly fault 
the fidelity with which he depicts the 
atrocities and the abominations of the 
revolution. But there is a lesson 
which Mr. Alison labours to inculcate, 
we trust not altogether in vain, which 
will render his pages peculiarly valu- 
able in the eye of the enlightened 
Christian reader. Of his work, it may 
be said to be a leading characteristie, 
that it “vindicates the ways of God to 
man,” and is well calculated to impress 
upon the most thoughtless a constrain- 
ing belief of that presiding intelligence 
by which sublunary affairs are provi- 
dentially ordered. He so connects 
crime with punishment, national visita- 
tions with national offences, as to leave 
upon the minds of his readers a salu- 
tary conviction that no wickedness is 
in the long run, unavenged, and that 
the guilt of kingdoms, no less than that 
of individuals, is always overtaken by 
a righteous retribution. 

The present volume commences 
with an account of Buonaparte’s en- 
trance upon the theatre of public af- 
fairs. His early history is well describ- 
ed, (Mr. Alison having availed himself 
of the copious information which has 
been furnished by recent publications 
in almost every part of Europe,) until 
his biography becomes identified with 
the history of his age, and he appears 
at once the instrument and the avenger 
of the demoniacal anarchy of the revo- 
lution. The birth of this extraordinary 
man is thus described :— 


“On the day of his birth, being the 
festival of the assumption, she (his 
mother) had been at church, and was 
seized with her pains during high mass. 
She was brought home hastily, and as 
there was not time to prepare a bed, laid 
upon a couch covered with tapestry, re- 
presenting the heroes of the Iliad, and 
there the future conqueror was brought 
into the world, 


‘In the years of infancy, he exhibited 
nothing remarkable, excepting irritability 
and turbulence of temper; but these 
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qualities, as well as the decision with 
which they were accompanied, were so 
powerful that they gave him the entire 
command of his eldest brother Joseph, a 
boy of a mild and unassuming character, 
who was constantly beaten, pinched, or 
tormented by the future ruler of the 
world. But even at that early period it 
was observed that he never wept even 
when chastised; and on one occasion, 
when he was only seven years of age, 
having been suspected unjustly of a fault, 
and punished when innocent, he endured 
the pain, and subsisted in disgrace for 
three days on the coarsest food, rather 
than betray his companion, who was 
really in fault. Though his anger was 
violent, it was generally of short duration ; 
and his smile was from the first like a 
beam of the sun emerging from the 
clouds. But nevertheless he gave no 
indication of extraordinary capacity at 
that early age; and his mother was fre- 
quently heard to declare, that of all her 
children he was the one whom she would 
least have expected to have attained any 
extraordinary eminence.” 


His progress in school studies, 
though respectable, was not remark- 
able; as he was more intent upon 
storing his mind with historic know- 
ledge, which might afterwards render 
him eminent amongst men, than upon 
any proficiency in those prescribed ex- 
ercises which might have gained for 
him distinction amongst his equals. 
The hours usually devoted to play, 
were employed by him in assuaging 
that ardent thirst for knowledge, which 
continued through life one of his 
strongest characteristics, and Plutarch, 
Polybius, and Arrian were devoured, 
while his disengaged and animated 
class-fetows were ardently pursuing 
their accustomed amusements. 

«“ During the vacations of school, he 
returned, in general, to Corsica; where 
he gave vent to the ardour of his mind, 
in traversing the mountains and valleys 
of that romantic island, and listening to 
the tales of feudal strife, and family re- 
venge, by which its inhabitants are so 
remarkably distinguished. The cele- 
brated Paoli, the hero of Corsica, ac- 
companied him in some of these excur- 
sions, and explained to him on the road 
the actions which he had fought, and the 
positions which he had occupied during 
his struggle for the independence of the 
island. The energy and decision of his 
young companion, at this period, made a 
great impression on that illustrious man. 
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‘Oh, Napoleon!’ said he, ‘you do not 
resemble the moderns—you belong only 
to the heroes of Plutarch.’” 

His first appearance in uniform is 
thus suneiibadecs 

“ His figure, always diminutive, was 
at that period thin and meagre in the 
highest degree; a circumstance which 
rendered his appearance somewhat ridi- 
culous, when he first put on his. uni- 
form, Mademoiselle Permon, afterwards 
Duchess of Abrantes, one of his earliest 
female acquaintances, and who after- 
wards became one of the most brilliant 
wits of his imperial court, mentions, that 
he came to their house, on the day on 
which he first put on his uniform, in the 
highest spirits, as is usual with young 
men on such an occasion ; but her sister, 
two years younger than herself, who had 
just left her boarding-school, was so 
struck with his comical appearance,’ in 
the enormous boots which were at that 
period worn by the artillery, that she im- 
mediately burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, saying, he resembled no- 
thing so much as Puss in Boots, The 
stroke told; the libel was too true not 
to be felt; but Napoleon soon recovered 
his good humour, and a few days after- 
wards, presented her with an elegantly 
bound copy of Puss in Boots, as a proof 
that he retained no rancour for her rail- 
lery.” 

That a mind like his should have 
been early awakened to the ruinous con- 
sequences of the revolutionary mania, 
to which he was indebted for his rise, 
is not surprising; as no familiarity 
with scenes of blood could reconcile 
any one of even ordinary humanity to 
the atrocious profligacy of the revolu- 
tionary leaders. But the outrages of 
the many-headed monster, the mob, 
were what chiefly provoked his indig- 
nation, as tending, if unchecked, not 
only to the dissolution of all govern- 
ment, but to bring society back again 
to the savage state, and render its 
abused and corrupted civilization some- 
thing unspeakably more deplorable 
than a state of nature. 


« When the Revolution broke out, he 
adhered, like almost all the young ofli- 
cers of a subaltern rank, to the popular 
side, and continued a warm patriot du- 
ring the whole time of the Constituent 
Assembly. But, on the appointment of 
the Legislative Assembly, he has himself 
declared that his sentiments underwent a 
rapid change; and he soon imbibed, un- 
der the Reign of Terror, that profound 
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hatred at the Jacobins, which his subse- 
quent life so strongly evinced, and which 
he never, even for the purpoess of ambi- 
tion, made any attempts to disguise. It 
was his fortune to witness both the mob 
which inundated the Tuileries on the 
20th June, and that which overturned 
the throne on the 10th August; and on 
both he strongly expressed his sense of 
the ruinous consequences likely to arise 
from the want of resolution in the go- 
vernment. No man knew better the 
consequences of yielding to popular cla- 
mour, or how rapidly it is checked by 
proper firmness in the depositories of 
power: from the weakness shown on the 
20th June, he predicted the disastrous 
effects which so speedily followed on the 
next great revolt of the populace. When 
he saw the monarch, in obedience to the 
rabble, put on the red cap, his indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. ‘ How on earth,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘could they let those 
wretches enter the palace! They should 
have cut down four or five hundred with 
grape-shot, and the rest would speedily 
have taken to flight.’ ” 


Having distinguished himself by the 
suppression of some insurrectionary 
movements in his native country, Cor- 
sica, and by his skill and conduct, atthe 
siege of Toulon, when the conflict ap- 
proached between the convention and 
the sections, his great abilities pointed 
him out as one whose counsel oak whose 
services might, at that important crisis, 
be eminently useful. Accordingly, 
when the attack by Menou, on the 
section Le Pelletier failed, and when 
the convention were ou the point of 
entering into measures of accommoda- 
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tion with the insurgents, the extraordi- 
nary vigour and clearness with which 
he depicted the disgrace and the ruin 
of such a step, effectually prevailed with 
them to make another stand against 
the inroads of their anarchical in- 
vaders. Barras was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief ; Napoleon, second in 
command. Murat was instantly de- 
spatched to Sablons, with a squadron 
of three hundred horse, to seize upon 
a park of artillery, and only arrived 
a few moments before the troops of 
the sections, who came to obtain them 
for the insurgents. By this decisive 
step the defeat of the revolt was ren- 
dered certain. On the next day the 
cannon. began to roar ; and the con- 
vention had the satisfaction of seeing 
them, instead of being turned against 
themselves, scattering dismay and death 
amongst their affrighted enemies. 
Barras did full honour to the skill 
and the gallantry of the young soldier, 
who, however, was not himself over- 
joyed that his first success in separate 
command should have been gained in 
civil dissension. “ Often,” writes Bou- 
rienne, “has he said in aftertimes that 
he would give many years of his life 
to tear that page from his history.” 
His marriage with Josephine soon 
followed. She was a West Indian by 
birth ; and it had been predicted of 
her, by an old Negress, that she should 
lose her first husband, be extremely 
unfortunate, and afterwards be greater 
than a queen, a prediction the authen- 
ticity of which is as indisputable as it 
has been made remarkable by its fulfil- 
ment.* A few days after his marriage, 


* « The author heard this prophecy long before Napoleon’s elevation to the throne, 


from the late Countess of Bath, and the Countess ot Ancram, who were educated 
in the same convent with Josephine, and had repeatedly heard her mention the cir- 


cumstance in early youth, 


«« Josephine herself narrated this extraordinary passage in her life in the follow- 


ing terms :— 


««¢ One morning the jailer entered the chamber where I slept with the Duchess 
d’ Aiguillon, and two other ladies, and told me he was going to take my mattress to 
give it to another prisoner. ‘ Why,’ said Madame d’Aiguillon, eagerly, «will not 
Madame de Beauharnois obtain a better one ?—* No, no,’ replied he, with a fiendish 
smile, ‘ she will have no need of one; for she is about to be led to the Conciergerie, 


and thence to the guillotine.’ 


«« At these words my companions in misfortune uttered piercing shrieks. 1 con- 
soled them as well as I could ; and at length, worn out with their eternal lamenta- 
tions, I told them that their grief was utterly unreasonable; that not only I should 


not die, but live to be Queen of France. 


‘ Why then do you not name your maids 


of honor?’ said Madame d’Aiguillon, irritated at such expressions at such a mo- 
ment. ‘ Very true, 
one of them,’ 


ue,’ said I; 1 did not think of that ;—well, my dear, I make you 
Upon this the tears of these ladies fell apace, for they never doubted 
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he was appointed to the command of 
the Italian army, and immediately 
entered upon that career of success 
which soon extended his celebrity be- 
yond the circle of Paris. Montenotte, 
Milessimo, Dego, and Mondovi were 
speedily signalized by victories by 
which the republic was saved from 
the most imminent dangers; and the 
young general, who had left the capital 
with but a handful of undisciplined and 
ill-provided troops, was enabled to send 
home despatches, which, were they not 
accompanied by trophies and standards 
which attested their truth, might well 
startle the credulity of the most san- 
guine partizans of the revolution. 


“ When these successive victories, 
these standards, these proclamations, ar- 
rived day after day at Paris, the joy of 
the people knew no bounds. The first 
day the gates of the Alps were opened ; 
the next, the Austrians were separated 
from the Piedmontese; the third, the 
Sardinian army was destroyed, and the 
fortresses surrendered. The rapidity of 
the success, the number of the prisoners, 
exceeded all that had yet been witnessed. 
Every one asked, who is this young con- 
queror, whose fame had burst forth 
so suddenly, and whose proclamations 
breathed the spirit of ancient glory. 
Three times the Councils decreed, that 
the Army of Italy had deserved well of 
their country, and appointed a féte to 
Victory, in honour of the commence- 
ment of the campaign.” 


It was during this campaign that this 
extraordinary man commenced that 
system of classical spoliation, by which, 


I was mad. 
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during his reign, Paris was adorned 
with so many splendid works of art at 
the expense of other countries, From 
the grand Duke of Parma he extorted 
the celebrated picture of St. Jerome, 
by Correggio. The Duke offered as 
its ransom a million of Franks. Napo- 
leon’s answer was: “The million 
would soon be spent; but the posses- 
sion of a chief d’ ceuvre at Paris, will 
adorn that capital for ages, and give 
birth to similar exertions of. genius.” 
A splendid, but deceptive judgment, 
which brought the arts directly into 
eril, and, in reality, no more proved a 
ove of them, than the vehement im- 
portunity of the pretended mother in 
the judgment of Solomon, who was 
willing to see the child sacrificed 
rather than given to another, could be 
said to prove natural affection. 

Napvleon’s personal intrepidity was 
strikingly evinced at the passage of 
the bridge of Lodi. That event is thus 
described :— 


«“ On the 10th, Napoleon marched to- 
wards Milan; but, before arriving at 
that city, he required to cross the Adda, 
The bridge of Lodi over that river was held 
by astrong rear-guard, consisting of twelve 
thousand Austrian infantry and four 
thousand horse; while the remainder of 
their forces had retired to Cassana, and 
the neighbourhood of Milan. By a 
rapid advance, he hoped to cut off the 
bulk of their troops from the hereditary 
states, and make them prisoners ; but, as 
there was not a moment to be lost in 
achieving the movements requisite to at- 
tain this object, he resolved to force the 


But the truth was, I was not gifted with any extraordinary courage, 


but internally persuaded of the truth of the oracle. 
«*¢ Madame d’Aiguillon soon after became unwell, and I drew her towards the 





window, which I opened to admit through the bars a little fresh air ;—I there per- 
ceived a poor woman who knew us, and who was making a number of signs, which 
I at first could not understand, She constantly held up her gown (robe); and see- 
ing that she had some object in view, I called out ‘robe,’ to which she answered, 
‘yes.’ She then lifted up a stone and put it in her lap, which she lifted up a second 
time; I called out ‘pierre,’ upon which she evinced the greatest joy at perceiving 
that her signs were understood. Joining, then, the stone to her robe, she eagerly 
imitated the motion of cutting off the neck, and immediately began to dance, and 
evince the most extravagant joy. This singular pantomime awakened in our minds 
a vague hope, that possibly Robespierre might be no more. 

««* At this moment, when we were floating between hope and fear, we heard a 
great noise in the corridor, and the terrible voice of our jailer, who said to his dog, 
giving him at the same time a kick, ‘ Get on, you cursed Robespierre.’ That coarse 
phrase at once taught us that we had nothing to fear, and that France was saved.’— 
Mem, de Josephine, i, 252, 253.” 
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bridge, and thus get into their rear. He 
himself arrived at Lodi, at the head of 
the grenadiers of D’Allemagne; upon 
which, the Austrians withdrew from the 
town, and crossed the river; drawing up 
their infantry, with twenty pieces of 
cannon, at the farther extremity of the 
bridge, to defend the passage. Napoleon 
immediately directed Beaumont, with all 
the cavalry of the army, to pass at a ford 
half a league farther up, while he him- 
self directed all the artillery which had 
come up against the Austrian battery, 
and formed six thousand grenadiers in 
close column, under cover of the houses 
at his own end of the bridge. No sooner 
did he perceive that the discharge of the 
Austrian artillery was beginning to 
slacken, from the effect of the French 
fire, and that the passage of the cavalry 
on their flank had commenced, than he 
addressed a few animating words to his 
soldiers, and gave the signal to advance. 
The grenadiers rushed forward, through 
a cloud of smoke, over the long and nar- 
row defile of the bridge. The terrible 
storm of grape-shot for a moment ar- 
rested their progress; but finding them- 
selves supported by a cloud of tiralleurs, 
who waded the stream below the arches, 
and led on by their dauntless general, 
they soon recovered, and rushing forward 
with resistless fury, carried the Austrian 
guns, and drove back their infantry. Had 
the French cavalry been ready to profit 
by the confusion, the whole corps of the 
Imperialists would have been destroyed ; 
but, as it had not yet come up, their nu- 
merous squadrons protected the retreat 
of the infantry, which retired with the 
loss of two thousand men, and twenty 
pieces of cannon. ‘The loss of the vic- 
tors was at least as great. The object 
of this bold measure was indeed lost, for 
the Austrians, whom it had been intend- 
ed to cut off, had meanwhile gained the 
chaussée of Brescia, and made good their 
retreat; but it contributed greatly to 
exalt the character and elevate the cou- 
rage of the Republiean troops, by in- 
spiring them with the belief that nothing 
could resist them; and it made a deep 
impression on the mind of Napoleon, 
who ever after styled it the terrible pas- 


sage of the bridge of Lodi,” 


The great importance of this exploit 
consisted not so much in any military 
advantage of which it put him in posses- 
sion, as in the influence which it ever 
after had upon the minds of the soldiers. 
Jt was here Buonaparte acquired the 
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name “Le Petit Corporal,” by which 
he was ever after called by his men 
when they wished to express enthusi- 
astic affection. Thenceforth their con- 
fidence in him was unbounded ; and 
this contributed more than any thing 
else to the great successes which after- 
wards distinguished his eventful his- 
tory. Nor was its effect upon his own 
mind less remarkable. “The 13th 
Vendemaire, and the victory of Mon- 
tenotte,” said he, “ did not induce me 
to believe myself a superior character. 
It was after the passage of Lodi that 
the idea shot across my mind, that I 
might become a decisive actor on the 
political theatre. Then arose, for the 


Jirst time, the spark of great ambition.” 


The succeeding events of this bril- 
liant campaign were all calculated to 
foster this germ of magnanimous dar- 
ing, which had taken possession of his 
mind. By singular efforts of boldness 
and skill he defeated the best contrived 
combinations for his destruction ; and 
on one occasion, when, with a handful 
of troops, he was upon the point of 
being made prisoner, by his address 
and presence of mind he contrived to 
make prisoners of a vastly superior de- 
tachment of the enemy. This singular 
event is thus described :— 


“ He had arrived at Lonato to expe- 
dite the movement of his forces in the 
opposite directions, where their enemies 
were to be found; and, from the dis- 
persion which he had directed, only 
twelve hundred men remained at head- 
quarters. Before he had been long 
there, he was summoned to surrender by 
a corps of four thousand Austrians, who 
had already occupied all the avenues by 
which retreat was possible. This was a 
part of the troops of Bayalitch, which, 
having been defeated in its endeavours to 
effect a junction with Quasdanovich, was 
now, in desperation, endeavouring to re- 
gain the remainder of the army on the 
Mincio. Napoleon made his numerous 
staff mount on horseback ; and, having 
ordered the officer bearing the flag of 
truce to be brought before him, directed 
the bandage to be taken from his eyes, 
and immediately told the astonished 
Austrian, that he was in the middle of 
the French army, and in presence of its 
general-in-chief, and that unless they laid 
down their arms in ten minutes, he would 
put them all to the sword. The officer, 
deceived by the splendid cortége by which 
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he was surrounded, returned to his divi- 
sion, and recommended a surrender; and 
the troops, cut off from their compa- 
nions, and exhausted by fatigue and dis- 
aster, laid down their arms. When they 
entered the town, they had the mortifi- 
cation of discovering not only that they 
had capitulated to a third of their num- 
bers, but missed the opportunity of mak- 
ing prisoner the conqueror who had filled 
the world with his renown.” 


Nor was he less prompt in resenting 
any real or supposed want of zeal or 
courage in his own troops, than in an- 
ticipating the designs and confounding 
the calculations of his enemies. The 
army in the Tyrol, under Vaubois, 
having met with some repulses, which 
caused him to halt in his career of 
victory ; and having yielded, as he 
thought, tamely to the forces which 
they should have endeavoured to with- 
stand, 


** No sooner was this disastrous intel- 
ligence received by Napoleon, than he 
drew back his whole force through Vi- 
cenza to Verona, while Alvinza, who was 
himself preparing to retire, after his 
check on the preceding day, immediately 
resumed the offensive. Napoleon in per- 
son proceeded, with such troops as he 
could collect, in the utmost haste to the 
Montebaldo, where he found the division 
of Vaubois all assembled on the plateau 
of Rivoli, and so much reinforced as to 
be able to withstand an attack. He here 
deemed it necessary to make a severe ex- 
ample of the regiments whose panic had 
so nearly proved fatal to the army. Col- 
lecting the troops into a circle, he ad- 
dressed them, with a severe tone, in these 
words :—* Soldiers, I am displeased with 

ou. You have evinced neither discip- 
ine, nor valour, nor constancy. You 
have allowed yourselves to be chased 
from positions, where a handful of reso- 
lute men might have arrested an army. 
Soldiers of the thirty-ninth and eighty- 
fifth, you are no longer French soldiers. 
Chief of the staff, cause it to be written 
on their standards, They are no longer of 
the army of Italy.” These terrible words, 
pronounced with a menacing voice, filled 
these brave regiments with consternation. 
The laws of discipline could not restrain 
the sounds of grief which burst from 
their ranks. They broke their array, 
and, crowding round the general, en- 
treated that he would lead them into 


action, and give them an opportunity of 


showing whether they were not of the 
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army of Italy. Napoleon consoled them 
by some kind expressions, and, feigning 
to yield to their prayers, promised to 
suspend the order, and a few days after 
they behaved with uncommon gallantry, 
and regained their plage in his esteem.” 


We cannot afford space to dwell 
minutely upon the details of this bril- 
liant campaign, which laid the foun- 
dation of Napoleon’s greatness; and 
in which not only his skill as a general, 
but his talents us a negociator, were 
most conspicuously displayed ; but the 
following instance of personal intrepi- 
dity, which he displayed in the battle 
of Arcola, is sufficient to prove that 
his courage was not the least of the 
qualities which fitted him for a great 
commander. Massena and Auge- 
reau, having forced their way through 
a murderous cannonade to the foot of 
the bridge, made celebrated by that 
action, were with difficulty able to 
sustain the tremendous opposition 
which they there encountered, and at 
length staggered and fell back under 
the destructive and overwhelming fire 
of their assailants. All would have 
been lost had not their general 
promptly come to their rescue. 


“ Napoleon, deeming the possession of 
Arcola indispensable not only to his fu- 
ture operations, but to the safety of his 
own army, put himself with his generals 
at the head of the column, seized a stan- 
dard, advanced without shrinking through 
a tempest of shot, and planted it on the 
middle of the bridge ; but the fire there 
became so violent that his grenadiers he- 
sitated, and seizing the general in their 
arms, bore him back amidst a cloud of 
smoke, the dead and the dying. The 
Austrians instantly rushed over the 
bridge, aud pushed the crowd of fugitives 
into the marsh, where Napoleon lay up 
to the middle in water, while the enemy’s 
soldiers tor a minute surrounded him on 
all sides. The French grenadiers soon 
perceived that their commander was left 
behind ; the cry ran through their ranks, 
‘ Forward! to save the general!’ and re- 
turning to the charge, they drove back 
the Austrians, and extricated Napoleon 
from his perilous situation. During this 
terrible strife, Lannes received three 
wounds. His aid-de-camp, Meuron, was 
killed by his side, when covering his ge- 
neral with his body, and almost all his 
personal staff were badly wounded.” 


His escape trom the dangers by which 
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he was surrounded upon: the Plateau 
of Rivoli is too singular to be omitted, 
when he was pressed at the same time 
in front, flank, and rear, by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and his men had their re- 
treat cut off, and no resource from the 
bayonets of the Austrians but in the 
precipices of the Alps. 

« At this perilous moment, the pre- 
sence of mind of Napoleon did not for- 
sake him. He instantly, in order to gain 
time, sent a flag of truce to Alvinzi, 
proposing a suspension of arms for half 
an hour, as he had some propositions to 
make, in consequence of the arrival of a 
courier, with despatches from Paris. 
Alvinzi, ever impressed with the idea 
that military were to be subordinate to 
diplomatic operations, fell into the snare; 
the suspension, at the critical moment, 
was agreed to; and the march of the 
Austrians was suspended at the very mo- 
ment when the soldiers, with loud shouts, 
were exclaiming—* We have them !—we 
have them!’ Junot repaired to the 
Austrian headquarters, from whence, 
after a conference of an hour, he re- 
turned, as might have been expected, 
without having come to any accommo- 
dation; but meanwhile the critical mo- 
ment had passed ; Napoleon had gained 
time to face the danger, and made the 
movements requisite to repel these nu- 
merous attacks, Joubert, with the light 
infantry, was ordered to face about, on 
the extreme right, to oppose Quasdano- 
vich, while Leclerc and Lasalle, with the 
light cavalry and flying artillery, flew to 
the menaced point; and a regiment of 
infantry was directed to the heights of 
Tiffaro, to make head against the corps 
of. Lusignan. Far from being discon- 
certed by the appearance of the troops 
in his rear, he exclaimed, pointing to 
them, ‘ These are already our prisoners ;’ 
and the confident tone in which he spoke 
soon communicated itself to the soldiers, 
who repeated the cheering expression. 
The head of Quasdanovich’s division, 
which had so bravely won the ascent, 
received in front by a terrible fire of 
grape-shot, charged in one flank by La- 
salle’s horse, and exposed on the other to 
a close discharge of musketry from Jou- 
bert, broke and staggered backwards 
down the steep. The fugitives, rushing 
headlong through the column which was 
toiling up, soon threw’ the whole into in- 
extricable confusion; horse, foot, and 
cannon struggled together, under a plung- 
ing fire from the French batteries, which 
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blew up some ammunition waggons, and 
produced a scene of frightful disorder. 
No sooner was the Plateau delivered 
from this flank attack, than Napoleon 
accumulated his forces on the troops 
which had descended from the semicircle 
of the Montebaldo, and these, destitute 
of artillery, and deprived now of the 
expected aid from the corps in flank, soon 
gave way, and fled in confusion to the 
mountains, where great numbers were 
made prisoners,” 


Well after this might he feel an ex- 
alted confidence in his destiny. The 
directory at home began to feel alarmed 
at the vast military reputation which 
he had acquired, and were desirous to 
conclude the war, while yet it might 
be concluded with honour, and before 
any further risks were run, by which 
the recent successes might be en- 
dangered. Accordingly, Clarke was 
authorised to sign a peace, on con- 


dition that Belgium and the frontier of 


the Rhine should be given to France, 
an indemnity secured to the Stadt- 
holder in Germany, and all its pos- 
sessions restored to Austria in Italy. 


This Napoleon vehemently opposed., 


He would not even permit Clarke to 
open the proposed negociations. 


*««¢ Before Mantua falls,’ said he, ‘ every 
negociation is premature ;—and Mantua 
will be in our hands in fifteen days. 
These conditions will never meet with 
my approbation. The Republic is en- 
titled, besides the frontier of the Rhine, 
to insist for the establishment of a State 
in Italy, which may secure the French 
influence there, and retain in its subjec- 
tion Genoa, Sardinia, and the Pope. 
Without that, Venice, enlightened at last 
as to its real dangers, will unite with the 
emperor, and restrain the growth of de- 
mocratic principles in its Italian posses- 
sions,’” 


His influence prevailed. Clarke felt 
himself completely overmastered. His 
anticipations were realized. Mantua 
speedily fell. A garrison 18,000 strong 
surrendered their arms; and _ fifty 
standards, a bridge equipage, and 500 
pieces of artillery, fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. 

On ‘this occasion he displayed a 
generosity of feeling which attracted 
universal admiration. He respected 
the age and the services of the old 
Marshal, (Wurmser,) by whom the 
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garrison was commanded, and he set 
out himself to Florence, to conduct the 
expedition against Rome, leaving to 
his General Serrurier the honour of 
seeing the Marshal with his staff defile 
before him. 

Wurmser appreciated this, and 
shortly after had an opportunity of re- 
quiting the delicate generosity of his 
conqueror, by giving him timely infor- 
mation of a conspiracy against his life, 
which was the means of causing it to 
be defeated. 

The remaining objects of the cam- 
paign were soon accomplished. The 
Pope was easily intimidated into sul- 
mission, and the most humiliating terms 
were imposed upon him. He was com- 
pelled to close his ports against the 
Allies,to cede Avignon and the Venaisin 
to France, to abandon Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and the whole of the Romagna, 
to their allies in the Milanese, to admit 
a garrison of French troops into An- 
cona, till the conclusion of a general 
peace, and to pay a contribution of 
30,000,000 of franks to the victorious 
republic. 


« Besides this, he was obliged to sur- 
render a hundred of his principal works 
of art to the French Commissioners ; the 
trophies of ancient and modern genius 
were seized on with merciless rapacity; 
and in ashort time ‘the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Laocoon, the transfiguration of 
Raphael, and the St. Jerome of Domi- 
nichino, were placed on the banks of the 
Seine.” 


Such was the campaign of 1796, in 
which Buonaparte first acquired his 
European reputation, and which may 
well be pronounced unparalleled for 
the extent, the rapidity, and the brilli- 
ancy of its achievements, in the pre- 
vious history of the world. 


“ Certainly on no former occasion had 
successes so great been achieved in so 
short a time, or powers so vast been 
vanquished by forces so inconsiderable. 
From maintaining a painful contest on the 
mountain ridges of their own frontier, from 
defending the Var and the maritime Alps, 
the Republicans found themselves trans- 
ported to the Tyrol and the Tagliamento, 
threatening the hereditary states of Aus- 
tria, and. subduing the whole southern 
powers of Italy. An army which never 
mustered 50,000 men in the field, though 
maintained by successive reinforcements 
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nearly at that amount, had not only 
broken through the barrier of the Alps, 
subdued Piedmont, conquered Lombardy, 
humbled the whole Italian states, but 
defeated, and almost destroyed, four 
powerful armies which Austria raised to 
defend her possessions, and wrenched the 
keys of Mantua from her grasp, under 
the eyes of the greatest array of armed 
men she. had ever sent into the field. 
Successes so immense, gained against 
forces so vast, and efforts so indefatigable, 
may almost be pronounced unparalleled 
in the annals of war.” 


In this campaign it was that Buona- 
parte first introduced that new system 
of tactics which he afterwards brought 
to such perfection, and by the skilful 
application of which he achieved his 
most brilliant victories. This consisted 
chiefly in accumulating forces in a 
central situation, striking with the 
whole mass the detached wings of the 
enemy, separating them from each 
other, and thus compensating by ra- 
pidity of movement for inferiority of 
numbers. For the success of such a 
system, Mr. Alison well observes, that 
it is indispensable that the troops who 
undertake it should be superior in 
bodily activity and moral courage to 
their adversaries ; and that the general 
in chief should feel such confidence in 
his men, as that he may leave a slender 
force to cope with the enemy in one 
quarter, while he: is accumulating 
masses to overwhelm them in another. 
But the composition of the French 
army was at that time such as might 
well inspire a less sanguine tempera- 
ment than Napoleon’s with a persuasion 
that it could not easily be overcome. 


“ The world had never seen an array 
framed of such materials. The terrible 
whirlwind which had overthrown the 
fabric of society in France, the patriotic 
spirit which had brought its whole popu- 
lation into the field, the grinding misery 
which had forced all its activity into war, 
had formed a union of intelligence, skill, 
and ability, among the private soldiers, 
such as had never before been witnessed 
in modern warfare. The middling—even 
the higher ranks—were to be seen with 
a musket on their shoulders; the great 
levies of 1793 had spared neitber high 
nor low ; the career of glory and ambition 
could be entered only through the humble 
portals of the bivouac. Hence it was 
that the spirit which animated them was 
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so fervent, and their intelligence so re- 
markable, that the humblest grenadiers 
anticipated all the designs of their com- 
manders, and knew of themselves, in 
every situation of danger and difficulty, 
what should be done. When Napoleon 
spoke to them, in his proclamations, of 
Brutus, Scipio, and Tarquin, he was ad- 
dressing men whose hearts thrilled at 
the recollections which these names 
awaken ; and when he led them into 
action after a night-march of ten leagues, 
he commanded those who felt as tho- 
roughly as himself the inestimable im- 
portance of time in war. With truth 
might Napoleon say that his soldiers had 
surpassed the far-famed celerity of Caesar's 
legions.” 


It cannot be doubted that the ope- 
rations of the Austrian generals were 
greatly clogged by the Aulic council, 
which exercised an influence over them 
in the field, which Napoleon refused to 
yield to the directory under whom he 
held his command, and which, had he 
yielded, might have rendered the cam- 
paign as disastrous to the French army 
as it was glorious. But the Austrian 
commanders knew that the views of 
their cabinet were pacific, and they 
were, on that account, the more liable 
to be deceived by the stratagems of 
Napoleon, who always endeavoured to 
lure them with the hope of peace when 
he was on the point of striking some 
decisive blow, by which advantages 
were to be gained, such as must throw 
all hopes of a favourable termination 
of hostilities at a farther distance. 
They seemed determined to make 
their diplomacy the regulator of their 
military success, while he was resolved 
to make his military success the foun- 
dation of his diplomacy. Under 
ordinary circumstances, their steadi- 
ness and skill might have propped the 
fortunes, and sustained the reputation 
of the monarchy. But a crisis had 
arrived when new elements of strife 
were introduced into European warfare, 
and when, if the revolutionary fervour 
by which the French armies were ani- 
mated was not encountered by an anti- 
revolutionary spirit, with which, at 
that period, the old governments were 
not as yet sufficiently imbued, it must 
eventually prove successful. When to 
this is added the genius of Napoleon, 
we must cease to wonder at the prodi- 
gies that were achieved. He saw ata 
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glance the importance of securing the 
barrier fortresses as a base for his 
operations ; and, accordingly, he made 
it his first object, setting at nought the 
instructions which he received from 
home, to seize upon Coni, Alexandria, 
and Tortona. Had he not obtained 
possession of these Piedmontese cita- 
dels, he would not, Mr. Alison ob- 
serves, have been able to push his ad- 
vantages beyond the Po; “but for the 
bastions of Mantua, he might have 
carried them, as in the succeeding 
campaign, to the Danube.” But, what- 
ever may have been the deficiencies of 
the Austrian generals, or the errors of 
the Aulic council, it cannot be denied 
that the Austrian government and 
people evinced a heroic and uncon- 

uerable tenacity in the prosecution of 
this disastrous contest. 


“It is impossible to contemplate, with- 
out admiration, the vast armies which 
they successively sent into the field, and 
the unconquerable courage with which 
they returned to a contest where so 
many thousands of their countrymen had 
perished before them. Had they been 
guided by greater, or opposed by less 
ability, they unquestionably would have 
been successful; and even against the 
soldiers of the Italian army, and the 
genius of Napoleon, the scales of fortune 
repeatedly hung equal. A nation, capable 
of such sacrifices, can hardly ever be per- 
manently subdued ; a government, actu- 
ated by such steady principles, must ulti- 
mately be triumphant. Such, accord- 
ingly, has been the case in the present 
instance: aristocratic firmness in the end 
asserted its wonted superiority over de- 
mocratic vigour ; the dreams of Republi- 
can equality have been forgotten, but the 
Austrian government remains unchanged ; 
the French eagles have retired over the 
Alps; and Italy, the theatre of so much 
bloodshed, has finally remained to the 
successors of the Czsars.” 


While Buonaparte was thus splen- 
didly triumphant in Italy, his contem- 
porary, Moreau, was unsuccessful in 
Germany, but signalized his military 
reputation by retreats, in the presence 
of the Archduke Charles, which might 
be deemed equivalent to victories. 
The details, which are too lengthened 
for our pages, will well repay the 
reader. 

At home, the directory were still 
embarrassed by the lingering contest in 
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La Vendee ; but it was soon subdued 
by the vigour and the ability of Hoche, 
and the hopes of the insurgents finally 
crushed by the unhappy fate of the 
gallant Charette, the last of the royalist 
leaders. So anxious was the directory 
to get quit of so formidable an enemy, 
that they offered him “a safe retreat 
into England with his family, and such 
of his followers as he might select, and 
a million of franks for his own main- 
tenance.” 

“ Charette replied—I am ready to die 
with arms in my hands; but not to fly 
and abandon my companionsin misfortune, 
All the vessels of the republic would not 
be sufficient to transport my brave soldiers 
into England. Far from fearing your 
menaces, I will myself come to seek you 
in yourown camp.’ The royalist officers, 
who perceived that farther resistance had 
become hopeless, urged him to retire to 
Britain, and await a more favourable op- 
portunity of renewing the contest at the 
head of the princes and nobility of France. 
* Gentlemen,’ said he, with a severe air, 
‘Iam not here to judge of the orders 
which my sovereign hasgiven me: I know 
them ; they are the same which I myself 
have solicited. Preserve towards them 
the same fidelity which I shall do; nothing 
shall shake me in the discharge of my 
duty.’ 

“ This indomitable chief, however, 
could not long withstand the immense 
bodies which were now directed against 
him. His band was gradually reduced 
from 700 to 50, and at last, ten followers. 
With this handful of heroes he long kept 
at bay the republican forces; but at length, 
pursued on every side, and tracked out 
like a wild beast by blood-hounds, he was 
seized, after a furious combat, and con- 
ducted, bleeding and mutilated, but un- 
subdued, to the Republican headquarters. 

“ General Travot, with the considera- 
tion due to illustrious misfortune, treated 
him with respect and kindness, but could 
not avert his fate. He was conducted to 
Angers, where he was far from experienc- 
ing from others the generous treatment 
of this brave Republican general. Mal- 
treated by the brutal soldiery, conducted 
along, yet dripping with blood from his 
wounds, before the populace of the town, 
weakened by loss of blood, he had need of 
all his fortitude of mind to sustain his 
courage ; but, even in this extremity, his 
firmness never deserted him. On the 
27th March he was removed from the 
prison of Angers to that of Nantes. He 
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entered into the latter town, preceded by 
@ numerous escort, closely guarded by 
gens-d’armes and generals glittering in 
gold and plumes; himself on foot, with 
his clothes torn and bloody, pale and ex- 
tenuated; yet more an object of interest 
than all the splendid throng by whom he 
was surrounded. Such was his exhaus- 
tion from loss of blood, that he fainted on 
leaving the Quarter of Commerce ; but no 
sooner was his strength revived by a glass 
of water, than he marched on, enduring 
for two hours, with heroic constancy, the 
abuse and imprecations of the populace. 
He was immediately conducted to the mi- 
litary commission. His examination lasted 
two hours ; but his answers were all clear, 
consistent and dignified ; openly avowing 
his Royalist principles, and resolution to 
maintain them to the last. Upon hearing 
the sentence of death, he calmly asked 
for the succours of religion, which were 
granted him, and slept peaceably the night 
before his execution. 

“ On the following morning, he was 
brought out to the scaffold. The rolling 
of drums, the assembly of all the troops 
and national guard, a countless multitude 
of spectators announced the great event 
which was approaching. At length the 
hero appeared, descended with a firm step 
the stairs of the prison, and walked to 
the Place des Agriculteurs, where the 
execution was to take place. A breathless 
silence prevailed. Charette advanced to 
the appointed place, bared his breast, took 
his yet bloody arm out of the scarf, and 
without permitting his eyes to be ban- 
daged, himself gave the command, utter- 
ing, with his last breath, the words— 
« Vive le Roi!” 


While France was engaged in a 
death struggle with Germany, Prussia 
was intently occupied upon those ob- 
jects of territorial aggrandizement 
which she never lost sight of, and ex- 
hibited an eager selfishness in availing 
herself of every facility which was pre- 
sented for securing to herself some ad- 
vantages from the war, which was 
strikingly contrasted with the self re- 
nouncing generosity which was evi- 
denced by Great Britain during every 
period of the contest. The French 
minister at Berlin found it easy to in- 
duce that mercenary and unprincipled 
cabinet to enter into a secret treaty, 
by which they recognised the exten- 
sion of France to the Rhine, and the 
principle that the dispossessed German 
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princes were to be provided for at the 
expense of the empire. An infamous 
convention! which divided between 
France and Prussia the guilt of the 
robber, and the mean: conniver at 
robbery ; with this difference, indeed, 
that the one was only supporting con- 
sistently the character which she as- 
sumed, the other was compromising 
the character, and deserting the station 
which she was called upon to maintain 
amongst the states of Europe. 


«« Such was the secret convention,’ 
says Hardenbergh, ‘which in a manner 
put the cabinet of Berlin at the mercy of 
France in the affairs of Germany.’ It 
may be added, such was the commence- 
ment of that atrocious system of indem- 
nifying the greater powers at the expense 
of the lesser, and providing for the rapa- 
city of temporal powers by the sacrifice 
of the Church, which soon after not only 
shook to its foundation the constitution 
of the Germanic empire, but totally over- 
turned the whole balance of power and 
system of public rights in Europe.” 


The close of the year 1796 was 
signalized by the death of Catherine. 
Her character is here given, with 
graphical fidelity, by our historian. 


*« The close of this year was marked by 
the death of the Empress Catherine, and 
the accession of the Emperor Paul to the 
Russian throne; an event of no small 
importance to the future fate of the war, 
and destiny of the world. Shortly before 
her death, she had by art and flattery 
contrived to add Courland to her immense 
dominions: she had recently made herself 
mistress of Derbent in Persia; and the 
alliance with Great Britain and Austria 
secured to her the concurrence of these 
powers in her favorite project of dismem- 
bering the Turkish dominions, and placing 
her voungest son on the throne of Con- 
stantine. She thus seemed to be fast 
approaching the grand object of her am- 
bition, and might have lived to see the 
cross planted on the domes of St. Sophia, 
when death interrupted all her schemes of 
ambition, in the sixty-seventh year of her 
age, and the thirty-sixth of her reign. 
Her latest project was the formation of a 
powerful confederacy for the defence of 
Europe against the French Republic ; and 
she had given orders for the levy of 
150,000 men, destined to take a part in 
the German campaigns ; a design which, 
if carried into effect by her firm and in- 
trepid hand, might have accelerated by 
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nearly twenty years the catastrophe which 
closed the war. 

«“ Few sovereigns will occupy a more 
conspicuous place in the page of history, 
or have left in their conduct on the throne 
a more exalted reputation. Prudent in 
council, and intrepid in conduct ; cautious 
in forming resolutions, but vigorous in 
carrying them into execution ; ambitious, 
but of great and splendid objects only ; 
passionately fond of glory, yet without a 
tincture of selfish or unworthy inclination ; 
discerning in the choice of her counsellors, 
and swayed only in matters of state by 
lofty intellects ; munificent in public, li- 
beral in private, firm in resolution, she 
dignified a despotic throne by the mag- 
nanimity and patriotism of a more 
virtuous age. In the lustre of her admi- 
nistration, the career of her victories, and 
the rapid progress of her subjects under 
so able a government, mankind forgot 
her dissolute manners, the occasional ele- 
vation of unworthy favorites, frequent 
acts of tyranny, and the dark transaction 
which signalized her accession to the 
throne; they overlooked the frailties of 
the woman in the dignity of the princess ; 
and paid to the abilities and splendour of 
the Semeramis of the north that involun- 
tary homage which commanding qualities 
on the throne never fail to acquire, even 
when stained by irregularities in private 
life.” 


The commencement of 1797 was 
marked in England by a degree of 
embarrassment and gloom, such as had 
not, since the commencement of the 
war, perplexed or darkened her coun- 
cils. The extraordinary loans to the 
imperial government had caused a 
drain of the specie of the country, such 
as materially obstructed its financial 
operations, and caused such a run 
upon the bank, as produced an order 
in council suspending all payments in 
cash, until the sense of parliament 
could be taken upon the best means of 
restoring public credit. Of this the 
malcontents did not fail to take full 
advantage ; and nothing was left un- 
suid which could stir up a spirit of re- 
volt against the government, or increase 
the alarm and the discontent of the 
people. Happily without effect. The 
sound good sense and loyal feeling of 
England was then undebauched, and 
Lord (then Mr.) Grey, found the pro- 


ject of reform, which more than thirty 


years afterwards he was enabled to ac- 
complish, treated with the derision which 
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it deserved by all the better informed 
classes of the people. Upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. Alison makes some very just 
observations, which partake so little of 
the spirit of the partizan, and so much 
of that of the philosophic historian, 
that we feel persuaded they must make 
a deep impression upon a large and an 
influential class of his readers. 

“In deciding on the difficult question 
of parliamentary reform, which has so 
long divided, and still divides so many 
able men in the country, one important 
consideration, to be always kept in mind, 
is the double effect which any change in 
the constitution of government must 
always produce, and the opposite conse- 
quences with which, according to the 
temper of the times, it is likely to be 
followed. In so far as it remedies any 
experienced grievance, or supplies a 
practical defect, or concedes powers to 
the people essential to the preservation of 
freedom, it necessarily does good ; in so 
far as it excites democratic ambition, 
confers inordinate power, and awakens 
or fosters passions inconsistent with 
public tranquillity, it necessarily does 
mischief, and may lead to the dissolution 
of society. The expedience of making 
any considerable change, therefore, 
depends on the proportions in which 
these opposite ingredients are mingled in 
the proposed measure, and on the temper 
of the people among whom it is to take 
place. If the real grievance is great, 
and the public disposition unruffled, save 
by its continuance, unalloyed good may 
be expected from its removal, and serious 
peril trom a denial of change; if the evil 
is inconsiderable or imaginary, and the 
people in a state of excitement from 
other causes, concession to their demands 
will probably lead to nothing but in- 
creased confusion, and more extravagant 
expectations. Examples exist on both 
sides of the rule; the gradual relaxation 
of the fetters of feudal tyranny, and the 
emancipation of the boroughs, led to the 
glories of European civilization; while 
the concessions of Charles I., extorted 
by the vehemence of the Long Parlia- 
ment, brought that unhappy monarch to 
the block; the submission of Louis to 
all the demands of the States-General, 
did not avert his tragic fate; and the 
granting of emancipation to the fierce 
outery of the Irish Catholics, instead of 
peace and tranquillity, brought only 
increased agitation, and more vehement 
passions to the peopled shores of the 
Emerald Isle. 
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‘“* Applying these principles. to. the 
question of parliamentary reform, as it 
was then agitated, there seems no doubt 
that the changes which were so loudly 
demanded could not have redressed any 
considerable real grievance, or removed 
any prolific source of discontent ; because 
they could not have diminished in any 
great degree the public burdens without 
stopping the war, and experience has 
proved in every age, that the most demo- 
cratic states, so far from being pacific, 
are the most ambitious of military 
renown. From a greater infusion of 
popular power into the legislature, 
nothing but fiercer wars and additional 
expenses could have been anticipated. 
The concession, if granted, therefore, 
would neither have been to impatience of 
suffering, nor to the necessities of free- 
dom, but to the desire of power in cir- 
cumstances where it was not called for; 
and such a concession is only throwing 
fuel on the flame. And the event has 
proved the truth of these principles; 
reform was refused by the Commons in 
1797, and so far from being either 
enslaved or thrown into confusion, the 
nation became daily freer and more 
united, and soon entered on a splendid 
and unrivalled career of glory; it was 
conceded by the Commons, in a period of 
comparative tranquillity, in 1831, and a 
century will not develope the ultimate 
effects of the change, which, hitherto at 
least, has done anything rather than 
augment the securities of durable liberty. 
Still less was it called for as a safeguard 
to real freedom, because, though it was 
constantly refused for four-and-thirty 
years afterwards, the power of the people 
steadily increased during that period, and 
at length effected a great democratic 
alteration in the constitution.” 


The naval armaments of France and 
Spain were now united against Great 
Britain, and by the mutiny at the 
Nore that great arm of our own force 
was paralyzed, and there was even a 
fear lest it should be transferred to the 
enemy. But the parliament did itself 
immortal honour by the wisdom and 
the firmness of its proceedings on this 
important occasion, and the opposition 
joined with the government in passing 
a bill, in which it was declared death 
for any person to hold communication 
with the mutineers. This vigour, ac- 
companied by a reasonable consider- 
ation of the real grievances of which 
the sailors had to complain, soon ‘pro- 
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duced the desired effect, and our brave 
tars returned to their duty. Parker, 
the ringleader, was seized, and after a 
solemn trial, condemned to death; 
“which he underwent with great firm- 
ness, acknowledging the justice of his 
sentence, and hoping only that mercy 
would be extended to his associates.” 
Others were also executed ; but many 
who remained still under sentence, 
were, after the glorious victory of Cam- 
perdown, pardoned by royal proclama- 
tion, 

Thus was England delivered from 
the most formidable danger that ever 
beset her since she was a nation ; and 
delivered by the wisdom and firmness 
of that aristocratic government, which 
has recently, under Lord Grey's admi- 


nistration, been razed to its foundations, . 


or rather, indeed the foundations of 
which have been utterly overthrown, 
How we might act in similar circum- 
stances, if such an exigency should 
again arise, it is not for us to antici- 
pate ; and let us hope that such an evil 
may be long averted. 

While we continued victorious at 
sea, France was indefatigable in pursu- 
ing her plans of territorial aggrandise- 
ment and continental aggression. In 
the campaign of 1797, Buonaparte and 
the Archduke Charles measured swords, 
and the results were in the highest de- 
gree favourable to Gallic enterprise and 
ambition. But the losses which Aus- 
tria sustained were even less than the 
disgrace which she incurred by being 
a consenting party to the infamous 
treaty for the partition of Venice.— 
“The page of history,” observes our 
author, “stained as it is with acts of 
oppression and violence, has nothing 
more iniquitous to present. It is darker 
in atrocity than the partition of Poland, 
and has only excited less indignation 
in subsequent years, because it was at- 
tended with no heroism or dignity in 
the vanquished.” It may also be 
added, that much of the commiseration 
with which the people of that interest- 
ing country would, otherwise, in such 
circumstances, have been regarded, was 
denied them, because of their profligate 
readiness to side with the anarchists of 
France, and to become the propagan- 
dists of that revolutionary mania 
which was desolating Europe. 

“In contemplating this memorable 
event, it is difficult to say whether most 


indignation is to be felt at the perfidy of 
France, the cupidity of Austria, the weak- 
ness of the Venetian aristocracy, or the 
insanity of the Venetian people. 

«« For the conduct of Napoleon no pos- 
sible apology can be found. He first ex- 
cited the revolutionary spirit to such a de- 
gree in all the Italian possessions of the 
republic, at the very time that they were 
fed and clothed by the bounty of its go- 
vernment, that disturbances became una- 
voidable, and then aided the rebels, and 
made the efforts of the government to 
crush the insurrection the pretext for de- 
claring war against the state. He then 
excited to the uttermost the democratic 
spirit in the capital, took advantage of it 
to paralyze the defences and overturn the 
government of the country; established 
a new constitution on a highly popular 
basis, and signed a treaty on the 16th 
May at Milan, by which, on payment of 
a heavy ransom, he agreed to maintain 
the independence of Venice under its new 
and revolutionary government. Having 
thus committed all his supporters in the 
state irrevocably in the cause of freedom, 
and got possession of the capital, as that 
of an allied and friendly power, he plun- 
dered it of every thing valuable it pos- 
sessed ; and then he united with Austria 
in partitioning the republic; took pos- 
session of one half of its territories for 
France and the Cisalpine republic ; and 
handed over the other half, with the ca- 
pital, and its burning democrats, to the 
most aristocratic government in Europe.” 


Never did Napoleon appear so com- 
pletely an impersonation of the evil 
principle. He first tempted, then he- 
trayed, and afterwards punished his 
victims ; nor can we omit the beautiful 
and instructive observations of Mr. 
Alison, on this part of his conduct— 


«« These transactions throw as impor- 
tant alight upon the moralas the intellec- 
tual character of Napoleon. To find a 
parallel to the dissimulation and rapacity 
by which his conduct to Venice was cha- 
racterised, we must search the annals ot 
Italian treachery ; the history of the na- 
tions to the north of the Alps, abounding 
as it does in deeds of atrocity, is stained 
by no similar act of combined duplicity 
and violence. This opens a new and 
hitherto unobserved feature in his cha- 
racter, which is in the highest degree im- 
portant. The French Republican writers 
uniformly represent his Italian campaigns 
as the most pure and glorious period of 
his history, and pourtray his character, at 
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first almost perfect, as gradually deterio- 
rated by the ambition and passions con- 
sequent on the attainment of supreme 
power. This was in some respects 
true; but in others the’ reverse; his 
moral character never again appears so 
base as during his earlier years ; and, con- 
trary to the usual case, it was in some 
particulars improved by the possession of 
regal power, and to the last moment of 
his life was progressively throwing off 
many of the unworthy qualities by which 
it was at first stained. Extraordinary as 
this may appear, abundant evidence of it 
will be found in the sequel of this work. 
It was the same with Augustus, whose 
early life, disgraced by the proscriptions 
and horrors of the triumverate, was al- 
most overlooked in the wisdom and be- 
neficence of his imperial rule. Nor is it 
difficult to perceive in what principle of 
our nature the foundation is laid for so 
singular an inversion of the causes which 
usually debase the human mind. It is 
the terrible effect of revolution, as Mad. 
de Stat] has well observed, to obliterate 
altogether the ideas of right and wrong ; 
and instead of the eternal distinctions of 
morality and religion, to apply no other 
test in general estimation to public actions 
but success. It was out of this corrupted 
atmosphere that the mind of Napoleon, 
like that of Augustus, at first arose, and 
it was then tainted by the revolutionary 
proflicacy of the times; but with the pos- 
session of supreme pewer he was called 
to nobler employments, relieved from the 
necessity of committing iniquity for the 
sake of advancement, and brought in con- 
tact with men professing and acting on 
more elevated principles; and in the dis- 
charge of such duties, he cast off many of 
the stains of his early career. This ob- 
servation is no impeachment of the cha- 
racter of Napoleon ; on the contrary, it is 
its best vindication. His virtues and ta- 
lents were his own ; his vices, in part at 
least, the fatal bequest of the revolution.” 


The revolution of the 18th Fructi- 
dor may be considered the natural re- 
sult of the struggle, which took place 
between the feeble good, and the dar- 
ing and desperate bad men of the re- 
volution. It was the true commence- 
ment of the reign of despotism in 
France, which eventuated in the do- 
mination of un imperial ruler. 

The two next chapters are occupied 
with an account of the expedition to 
Egypt, the revolution and subjugation 
of Switzerland, and the rebellion in 
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Ireland. These we pass over, as being 
in substance for the most part familiar 
to our readers. 

The last chapter of this volume, with 
which we must, for the present con- 
clude, is very instructive. It exhibits 
the rapid strides of Napoleon to su- 
preme power, and shews the inevitable 
tendency of all democratic movements, 
by disgusting the rational, and de- 
bauching the irrational portion of the 
coments. to prepare the way for the 
tyranny of some eminent military chief, 
whose iron sway may be felt a relief 
from the harassing oppressions, or the 
inefficient control of more unprincipled 
or less capable rulers. The fervour of 
Jacobinism seemed to have expired with 
institutions which they had reduced to 
tuins ; and the most vehement: demo- 
crats now found it difficult to enkindle 
anew that sanguinary zeal, upon the 
continuance of which their ascendancy 
chiefly depended. ‘The new election 
of a third of the legislature evinced the 
change which had taken place in the 
public mind ; and the opposition which 
the directory began to experience con- 
vinced many that the time had come 
when an effort on behalf of the exiled 
family might be attended with advan- 
tage. 

The struggle for power continued 
with various success, until the return of 
Buonaparte from Egypt. He, imme- 
diately became the centre of attraction, 
to which the disaffected of all parties 
resorted, and not only republicans, but 
royalists solicited his countenance for 
the promotion of their very different 
objects. Never did that extraordinary 
man act with more profound dissimula- 
tion. He listened to every one, while 
he committed himself to no one, and 
turned the hopes and the fears of 
friends and foes alike to his own ad- 
vantage. The directory feared, the 
people respected, the army adored him. 

His recent exploits, both in Italy and 
Egypt, were the theme of every tongue, 
and the increasing disorders and the 
perilous insecurity of France, convinced 
the most moderate men that his inves- 
ture with supreme power would be 
the least of the many evils which might 
be apprehended. 

Most of the military leaders had been 
gained to favour the proposal by which 
the consular government was to be 
established. This, however, was not 
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effected without a struggle with the 
council of five hundred, for which Na- 
poleon was scarcely prepared, and an 
application of military force which he 
would rather have avoided. But the 
bayonets prevailed; and the object of 
his ambition was attained after he had 
felt himself more than once upon the 
verge of ruin. The feelings of the 
people during this critical contest, are 
thus described— 


«« During these two eventful days, the 
people of Paris, though deeply interested 
in the issue of the struggle, and trembling 
with anxiety lest the horrors of the Re- 
volution should be renewed, remained 
perfectly tranquil. In the evening of the 
19th, reports of the failure of the enter- 
prise were generally spread, and diffused 
the most mortal disquietude; for all 
ranks, worn out with the agitation and 
sufferings of past convulsions, passionately 
longed for repose, and it was generally 
felt that it could be obtained only under 
the shadow of military authority. But 
at length the result was communicated by 
the fugitive members of the Five Hun- 
dred, who arrived from St. Cloud, loudly 
exclaiming against the military violence 
of which they had been the victims; and 
at nine at night the intelligence was offi- 
cially announced by a proclamation of 
Napoleon, which was read by torchlight 
to the agitated groups.” 

But our space admonishes us that we 


must conclude. Most earnestly do we 
entreat our readers not to be satisfied 
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with our account of the important work 
from which we have made such large 
citations, as we can assure them that 
its interest will be found, upon perusal, 
to exceed any ideathat could be formed 
of it, from any detached passages which 
could, in a notice like this, be presented 
to their view. As it is the most ex- 
tended, so it is by far the ablest and 
the most philosophical history which 
we possess of the French revolution. 
The military details are given with 
singular accuracy and power, and the 
various characters, who figured durin 
those eventful times, are described wit 
a rigid impartiality and a force of 
truth that are at once a test of this 
able writer’s integrity and discrimina- 
tion. 

We do not know any service which 
the conservative leaders could, at pre- 
sent, perform for their country, greater 
than that which might facilitate the cir- 
culation of these admirable volumes 
amongst all classes of the people ; and 
if we may flatter ourselves with being 
in any degree instrumental thereto, our 
labours in the good cause will be amply 
requited. As ignorance, or what is 
worse than ignorance, imperfect know- 
ledge, has been the source, so complete 
knowledge must be the cure of our 
evils ; and convincéd are we that that 
can never be presented in so engaging 


or so efficacious a form as that of 


the “philosophy which teaches by 
example,” 








